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54  killed 

as  ethnic 
riots  rock 
Karachi 
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KARACHI  (Reuters).  -  At  least  54 
people  were  killed  yesterday  and  310 
injured  in  the  worst  outbreak  of 
ethnic  violence  in  Karachi’s  recent 
history,  doctors  and  witnesses  said. 

Rampaging  crowds  reportedly 
dragged  women  and  children  from 
their  homes  and  beat  them,  tossed 
teen-agers  into  blazing  .houses  ad 
stabbed  young  boys,  as  inter- 
..  communal  tension  exploded  into 
■  violence. 

Sattar  Edhi,  who  heads  a  leading 
,  Pakistani  charity  organization,  said 
’  be  bad  not  seen  such  outbursts  in  40 
years  of  social  work  in  Karachi. 

‘  An  emergency  was  declared  at  all 
hospitals  in  this  city  of  more  than 
.  seven  million  people  and  urgent 
were  broadcast  for  blood 


ai 


jonors. 

Doctors  at  one  hospital  said  28 
bodies  had  been  brought  there  and 
there  was  no  room  for  any  further 
injured. 

Firemen  said  350  shops  and 
houses  in  the  Orangi  suburb  had 
been  set  on  fire. 

Troops  with  shoot-on-si^ht  orders 
rushed  to  enforce  curfews  in  several ' 
areas  and  quell  the  violence,  which 
erupted  on  the  third  day  of  a  major 
sweep  against  drug  and  arms- 
.  traffickers. 

Police  sources  said  more  than  30 
people  had  been  arrested.  The  vio¬ 
lence  erupted  in  Orangi  town,  a 
suburb  largely  inhabited  by  Moha- 
.  jits.  who  migrated  to  Pakistan  when 
British  India  was  partitioned  in  1947. 

Residents -  tola  Reuters  by  tele¬ 
phone  that  men  from  the  Rival  Pash- 
■  tun  community  launched  an 
..  apparently  pre-planned  assault  on 

•  the  area  yesterday  morning,  firing 
indiscriminately  into  the  air. 

The  residents  said  Mobajirs  were 
-  attacked,  injured  and  lolled  while 

•  those  Pashtuns  living  in  the  area 
were  escorted  away  unharmed. 

The  Pashtuns,  from  north-west 
Pakistan  bordering  Afghanistan,  set 

•  fire  to  -Mof»aj«vowne&  properties 
with  kerosene  they  had  brought  with 

-them,  the  residents  said. 

The  two  communities  have  a  his¬ 
tory  of  ethnic  dashes  going  back 
more  than  two  decades,  and  last 
month  at  least  58  people  were  killed 
in  rioting. 


Tax  plan  under  siege 

Nissim  being  pushed  Histadrut 
into  ‘partial  retreat’ 


A  Shi’ite  gunman  fires  at  a  Palestinian  position  in  Beirut’s  Bourj  al-Barajneh  refugee  camp 


yesterday. 


(Reuter) 


As  Fatah  refuses  to  quit  Maghdonsheh 

PLO-Amal  clashes 
continue  in  Beirut 


Post  Middle  East  Staff 
and  Agencies 

The  Shi'ite  Amal  militia  bom¬ 
barded  Beirut's  Bourj  al-Barajneh 
Palestinian  refugee  camp  yesterdav 
evening  with  heavy  artillery  fire  fol¬ 
lowing  the  refusal  of  the  PLO’s 
Fatah  faction  to  withdraw  from  its 
positions  in  the  South  Lebanese 
town  of  Maghdousheh. 

Fatah’s  refusal  to  withdraw  torpe¬ 
doed  the  latest  Iranian-mediated 
effort  to  end  three  weeks  of  fighting 
between  Palestinian  and  Shi'ite 
forces. 


Earlier— yesterday,  -pro-Syrian 
Palestinian  factions  surrendered 


their  positions  in  Maghdousheh  to 


Navon  opposed] 
to  censorship 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
Education  Minister  Yitzhak 
..Navon  announced  last  night  that  he 
‘  reached  the  conclusion  that  cen- 
’sorship  of  plays  -  bat  not  films  - 
tl  sh°uW  **  abolished,  because  the 
l\t  t  *Ml’I »  If  Israeli  public  was  mature  enough  to 
Hit  tUU  Vf’lil  Jnetse  what  it  wanted  to  see  on  the 


members  of  the  pro-Syrian  Hizbul¬ 
lah  militia.  Radio  Mbnte  Carlo  re¬ 
ported.  But  Hizbullah  fighters 
offered  no  resistance  when  pro- 
Arafat  Palestinians  reoccupied  the 
positions  a  short  time  later,  the  radio 
said. 

“All  positions  evacuated... have 
been  filled  again  by  PLO  forces,"  a 
PLO  official  told  Reuters  News 
Agency.  “There  will  be  no  with¬ 
drawal  from  Maghdousheh  until  we 
receive  minimum  guarantees." 

He  said  these  comprised  an  end  to 


Antal's  siege  of  the  Palestinian  re¬ 
fugee  camps  of  Rashidiyeb  near 
Tyre  and  Shatilla  in  Beirut.  Talks 
would  have  to  follow  to  define  a  new 
basis  for  Lebanese-Palestinian  rela¬ 
tions,  he  added. 

In  Beirut,  Amal  was  reportedly 
hitting  Bourj  al-Barajneh  with  an 
average  of  10  shells  a  minute  last 
night  after  an  Amal  drive  to  advance 
towards  the  camp  was  repulsed. 
Radio  Monte  Carlo  reported  that 
Amal  was  fighting  in  Beirut  along 
with  the  Shi’ite  Fust  and  Sixth  Bri¬ 
gades  of  the  Lebanese  Army. 

Shi’ite  Amal  leader  NaSih  Bern 
said  in  Damascus  that  the  latest 
escalation  in  the  fighting  came  after 
the  Palestinians  failed  to  evacuate 
their  positions  in  Maghdousheh, 
according  to  the  Iranian-sponsored 
plan.  He  said  Amal  had  previously 
observed  a  unilateral  cease-fire  in 
accordance  with  the  plan,  worked 
out  by  Iran.  Syria  and  Libya. 

“What  is  going  on  now  is  the 
implementation  of  Arafat's  plan  to 
return  the  situation  in  South  Leba¬ 
non  to  1982,”  said  Bern,  referring  to 
the  period  when  the  PLO  dominated 
the  south  before  the  Israeli  invasion. 


‘Shultz 

okayed 

Iran 

contacts’ 


By  AVITEMKIN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 

Finance  Minister  Moshe  Nis¬ 
sim  is  being  forced  to  make  more 
and  more  concessions  on  the 
Treasury’s  proposed  reform  of 
the  tax  system  and  capital  mar¬ 
ket,  in  order  to  compensate 
groups  that  stand  to  lose  from  the 
plan.  Senior  government  sources 
said  last  night  that  the  comprom¬ 
ises  amounted  to  a  partial  retreat 
from  the  plan's  original  objec¬ 
tives. 

But  the  spokesman  for  the  Treas¬ 
ury  declared  last  night  that  it  would 
stick  by  the  plan's  original  goals. 

Government  sources  said  yester¬ 
day  that  the  amounts  needed  to 
finance  the  reforms  are  growing  dai¬ 
ly  due  to  politicians'  demands  to 
compensate  groups  for  losses  they 
will  face  as  various  tax  exemptions 
are  scrapped.  Nissim  has  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  these  concessions  in 
order  to  keep  the  government’s  com¬ 
mitment  that  no  one  will  be  hurt  by 
the  reforms. 

Those  who  stand  to  be  hurt  most 
|  are  middle-income  wage-earners, 
those  exempt  from  income  tax  (such 
as  residents  of  development  towns), 
working  mothers,  recipients  of  child 
allotments  and  old-age  pensions, 
and  night-shift  workers. 

Nissim  met  individually  yesterday 
with  Premier  Shamir.  Vice  Premier 


NEW  YORK  (Reuter).  -  A  U.S. 
diplomat  involved  in  the  Iran  arms 
affair  says  he  was  told  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  had  approved 
secret  negotiations  although  Shultz 
has  since  denied  knowledge  of 
them,  The  New  York  Times  re¬ 
ported  yesterday. 

Ambassador  to  Lebanon  John 
Kelly  said  he  had  received  a  secret 
cable  from  former  national  security 
council  chief  John  Poindexter 
saying  Shultz  concurred,  the  news¬ 
paper  said. 

It  quoted  unnamed  officials  as 
saying  that  some  State  Department 
staff  members  felt  Kelly  had  been 
humiliated  by  Shultz’s  public  state- 


Peres.  Defence  Minister  Rabin  and 
Education  Minister  Navon  to  discuss 
budget  cuts.  The  Treasury  savs  that, 
if  the  plan  is  to  succeed, 'it  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  N1S  500  million 
cut  in  next  year’s  budget,  which  will 
be  taken  mainly  from  defence, 
education  and  health. 

The  Treasury  has  given  up  all 
plans  of  imposing  a  1  per  cent  tur¬ 
nover  tax  on  stock  exchange  transac¬ 
tions,  or  any  other  tax  on  the  bourse. 

Government  sources  were  very 
critical  of  the  way  the  plan  was 
presented  to  the  public.  They  said  it 
needlessly  increased  the  public’s 
concern  and  made  more  enemies  for 
the  reforms  than  would  have 
emerged  otherwise. 

Confusion  was  much  in  evidence 
yesterday  at  the  Treasury,  as  offi¬ 
cials  were  engaged  in  a  round-the- 
clock  effort  to  put  finishing  touches 
to  the  reform  plan.  Because  it  lacked 
a  more  detailed  proposal,  the  Treas¬ 
ury  was  forced  to  asx  for  a  delay  in  a 
meeting  of  the  economic  inner 
cabinet  with  representatives  of  the 
Histadrut  and  private  employers. 
The  meeting  was  to  have  taken  place 
yesterday,  but  was  postponed  until 
today  for  what  were  called  “technic¬ 
al  reasons." 

Officials  indicated  that  their  ori¬ 
ginal  calculations  showed  that  the 
Treasury  would  lose  some  NIS 
300m.  in  revenue  due  to  the  tax 
(Coothmed  on  Page  2,  Col.  2) 


rejects 

major 

elements 


By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  Histadrut  yesterday  rejected 
IIW 


major  parts  of  the  new  economic 
programme,  maintaining  that  they 
would  harm  the  majority  of  Israel's 
wage  earners  while  constituting  “a 
rift  from  heaven”  for  those  in  the 
higher-income  brackets. 

Histradrut  Secretary-General  Yis- 
rael  Kessar  stressed  tfiat  the  finance 
minister  had  still  not  provided  the 
Histadrut  with  full  details  of  the 
economic  programme. 

“This  is  strange,  inexplicable  and 
intolerable,  when  the  trend  should 
be  towards  communication  and 
cooperation  between  government. 
Histadrut  and  employers  in  im¬ 
plementing  an  overall  programme  to 
continue  economic  stability,  ensur¬ 
ing  employment  and  reducing  infla¬ 
tion."  Kessar  said  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Histadrut  Central  Committee 
yesterday  morning.  The  committee 
decided  yesterday  that: 

Q  The  Histadrut  would  support 
talks  between  itself,  the  government 
and  employers  in  order  to  ensure 
economic  stability  and  continue  the 
fight  against  inflation. 

□  Income  resulting  from  any  reform 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Stresses  ‘reasonableness’  of  decision  on  Nakash 


Sharir  affidavit  to  High  Court  today 


By  MENAHEM  SHALEV 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Justice  Minister  Avraham  Shark’s 
reasons  for  not  extraditing  William 
Nakash  to  France  will  be  presented 
to  the  High  Court  of  Justice  this 
morning. 

-Justice  Ministry  sources  said  last 
night  that  Sharir’s  sworn  affidavit. 


states  that  Sharir  was  not  influenced 
by  any  “extraneous  considerations." 
It  cites  his  failed  attempts  to  pass  a 
law  that  would  have  made  it  possible 
to  imprison  Nakash  in  Israel,  and 
stresses  his  concern  for  Nakash’s 
safety  in  a  French  jail. 

-The  affidavit  will  also  .claim  that 
Sharir  lawfully  exercised  his  discre- 


Ten  Hebrew  University  profes¬ 
sors,  some  from  the  Faculty  of 
Humanities,  have  decided  to  join  the 

Setition  against  Sharir,  originally 
led  by  Citizens  Rights  Movement 
MKs  Shulamit  Aloni  and  Dedi 
Zucker. 

Professor  Adi  Zemacfr,  of  the  uni¬ 
versity's 


Atm 


made  the  announcement 
after  meeting  with  representatives  of  | 
the  Israel  Playwrights'  Association. 

Be  said  that  in  the  past  seven 
years,  419  plays  bad  been  submitted 
to  the  Fihn  and  Theatre  Censorship 
Board,  and  six  had  been  rejected. 
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By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
A  special  rabbinical  court  dealing 
with  Ethiopian  Jews  is  to  convene 
'  for  the  firsttime  today,  in  Jerusalem. 

■  ,  But  this  is*wt  the  special  court  that 

--  was  promised  as  part  of  the  agree- 
1 :  ment  that  ended  a  month-long  strike 
1  by  Ethiopian  immigrants  against  the 
*  chief  rabbinate  last  year. 

Deputy1  director-general  of  the 
f  ■  Religious  Affairs  Ministry.  Ze’ev 
1  Rose  nbergjteM  The  Jerusalem  Post 

the  court  would  not 
'*•7.  *  include  ttye  special  council  of  kesim 

*  (religious  olden),  who,  according  to 
1 1 ast  year ’^agreement,  were  to  have 

advised  the  court  on  the  personal 

married!  see'“n8  to  Set 

Last  nujht  ministry  officials  could 

•  noi  ex plain. the  limited  composition 
of  the  cefurt. 


Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
Prime  Minister  Shamir  yester¬ 
day  sent  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  greetings  on  the 
occasion  of  Shultz’s  66th  birthday. 

Observers  here  said  the  message 
and  its  publication  were  further 
expressions  of  Israeli  support  for 
the  embattled  Shultz,  whom  Jeru¬ 
salem  considers  one  of  Israel’s  fir¬ 
mest  friends  in  Washington. 

Shamir  wrote  Shultz  that  he  was 
living  proof  that  age,  with  its  wis¬ 
dom  and  experience,  could  co¬ 
exist  with  the  energy  of  youth.  The 
prime  minister  wished  Shultz  many 
more  years  of  fruitfiil  endeavour. 


umiu  uuu  .ouwirs  sworn  amoavn,  attain  lawiuuy  exercised  ms  aiscre-  versity  s  philosophy  department, 
which  got  its  final  review  by  the  State  tionary  powers  under  the  Extfadi-  told  The  Jerusalem 'Post  last  night 

-:n  * - J  **•-  that  “non-legal"  academics  have 

signed  the  petition  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  “public  character”  of 
die  opposition  to  Sharir’s  decision. 
Referring  to  a  possible  legal  claim 
(Continued  on  Back  Page) 


Attorney’s  Office  last  nigbt  will 
stress  the  “reasonableness"  of  the 
minister’s  decision. 

The  affidavit,  which  is  being  sub¬ 
mitted  a  day  after  the  High  Cauit’s 
seven-day  deadline,  reportedly 


tion  Law  and  that,  therefore,  the 
High  Court  should  not  intervene  in 
the  matter. 

Two  lawyers  from  the  Ministry’s 
High  Court  Division  are  to  defend 
Sharir’s  decision  before  the  court. 


{Continued  <»  Page  7) 


A  small  girl  is  fascinated  by  an  old  man  wearing  a  Samurai  outfit  in  a 
Tokyo  subway  yesterday.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Sengakuji  temple  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  souls  of  forty-seven  warriors  who  avenged  their 
master  in  1702.  (a^Pi 


ments  before  the  ambassador  was 
able  to  tell  his  side  of  the  story. 

In  comments  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  last  week  Shultz  said  he 
had  been  shocked  to  learn  that 
Kelly  was  involved  in  the  affair 
without  informing  the  State  De¬ 
partment. 

But  Kelly  has  told  officials  since 
of  the  secret  cable. 

In  it,  be  says,  Poindexter  said 
Shultz  concurred  in  a  phut  to 
bypass  the  State  Department  while 
holding  secret  talks  with  Iran  de¬ 
signed  to  gain  freedom  for  Amer¬ 
ican  hostages  in  Lebanon. 

Congressional  sources  said 
yesterday  that  the  Senate  Intelli¬ 
gence  Committee  plans  to  consider 
today  calling  cabinet-level  witnes¬ 
ses,  '  including  embattled  White 
House  Chief  of  Staff  Donald  Regan, 
in  its  bearings  on  the  Iran  arms 
affair. 

Senate  Republican  leader  Robert 
Dole  said  yesterday  that  Regan  had 
vowed  to  stay  in  bis  post,  rejecting 
demands  that  he  resign  over  the 
arms  scandal. 

‘Til  tell  you  one  thing,  I’m  not 
leaving  the  White  House,”  Dole 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  4) 


BUSINESS  CLASS  BANKING 

AT  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK 


Israel  Discount  Bank  branches, 
located  in  commercial  districts,  are 
now  in  a  position  to  offertheir 
business  diants  a  very  welcome 
innovation: -unique  "Business 
Class"  departments,  specially 
designed  tor  businessmen,  and 
people  engaged  in  the  professions, 
whose  time  is  exceptionally 
precious. 


Discount  Bank  branches,  within 
single  comprehensive  "Business 
Class”  units  -  rapidly,  efficiently  and 
in  a  businesslike  atmosphere. 


This  new  service  has  been  created 
so  as  to  enable  businessmen  and 
professionals  to  complete  all  of 
their  banking  transactions,  at  Israel 


Our  "Business  Class"  departments 
are  staffed  by  teams  of  highly 
experienced  personnel,  trained  and  . 
equipped  to  handle  every  aspect  of 
your  banking  requirements: 
checking  account  transactions, 
credit  facilities,  investments, overseas 
trade  matters,  guarantees,  foreign 
exchange,  etc.  Make  it  a  point  to 
come  in  and  meet  them.  They  will  be 


delighted  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
exclusive  range  of  services  available 
at  Israel  Discount  Bank  for 
businessmen  and  professional 
people: 


IDB  Meteor  Videotex  System; 

1DB  Business  Telebank - 
Bank-by-phone;  Ashrait  Diners 
Club  Cards  for  Businessmen; 
Provident  and  Compensation 
Funds;  Advanced  Training  Funds; 
Foreign  Trade  Services; 
International  Credit  Lines; 
Long-Term  Business 
Development  Loans;  Commercial 
Credit  Facilities,  etc. 


And,  should  you  be  interested  in 
exploring  equipment  teasing 
opportunities,  or  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  "Tnufa"  program  for  the 
leasing  of  micro-computers,  our 
"Business  Class”  teams  will  be  glad 
to  introduce  you  to  IDB  Leasing, 
Israel  Discount  Bank's  specialized 
subsidiary. 


BUSINESS  CLASS 
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The  Jerusalem  Ppst 

Hamrick*  Toy  Fund 

HANDICRAFTS  FAIR— 


Bnei  Brak  sewers  choc-a-block 


Over  SOartfeans  selling 
thousands  of  utterly 
unique  crafts  at 
bargain  prices  in  a 
f^otivalstmosphere. 
Com*  one,  corneal) — 


Monday,  December  22, 
5-10  p.m.  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  Hotel, 
WolfsonstH  Jerusalem, 


ByYOR.AMG.AZIT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV,  -  For  10  days  Bnei  Brak  sanitation  workers 
tried  to  discover  wbv  the  sewers  in  Kishon  Street,  near 
the  town's  industrial  centre,  were  repeatedly  overflow¬ 


ing. 


Yesterday  the}'  found  the  answer.  As  amused  resi¬ 
dents  watched,  council  workers  and  specially  hived 
outside  contractors  extracted  targe  chunks  of  a  dark, 
sweet-smelling  substance  from  the  manholes  in  the 
street.  At  least  .t  ton  of  chocolate  had  been  poured  in  the 


sewer, 

Bnei  Brak’s  mayor,  Rabbi  Moshe  Orenstein,  yester¬ 
day  filed  a  complaint  with  the  Dan  police  to  try  to  trace 
the  source  of  the  chocolate.  He  estimated  that  some  NIS 
200,000  would  be  needed  to  clear  the  sewers.  “There  are 
places  w'here  we  may  have  to  tear  up  the  streets."  he 
said. 

An  official  municipal  announcement  said  that  the 


"sanitation  engineer  Arkady  Kuniuk  and  his  team  of 
workers  had  established  that  a  large  amount  of  choco¬ 
late  had  been  poured  into  the  sewers,  apparently  late  at 
night. 

Municipal  officials  speculated  yesterday  that  a  truck 
driver,  contracted  to  dispose  of  defective  chocolate  from 
one  of  the  nearby  factories,  had  emptied  his  tanker  into 
the  sewage  instead  of  making  the  haul  to  an  approved 
dumping  site.  Once  in  the  system,  the  chocolate  solidi¬ 
fied.  causing  blockages. 

David  Moshevitz,  general  manager  of  the  Elite  coffee 
and  confectionary  company,  said  be  was  shocked  to  hear 
that  about  a  ion  of  chocolate  was  found  in  nearby  Bnei 
Brak's  sewage. 

“This  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  l  have  heard  of 
such  a  thing.”  Moshevitz  said ’“I  don't  have  the  slightest 
idea  how  the  chocolate  could  have  got  into  the  sewage.” 
Defective  chocolate  is  usually  burnt  as  a  solid  and  not 
disposed  of  in  solution,  he  said. 


The  weather 
at  major 
Swissair 
destinations 
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Protest  against  government  ‘enmity’ 

Jerusalem  council  stages  walkout 
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c  F  c  r 

AMSTERDAM -  1  36  6  43  Char 

BRUSSELS -  2  36  7  45  Rm 

BOENOSAIRSS -  15  »  38  U  Clor 

CHICAGO _ _  1  -4  25  CM; 

COTBSHAGEW -  2  2  137  CM* 

FRANKFURT -  1  34  3  37  Goody 

CEfgVA - -  1  34  5  41  Goody 

HELSINKI -  -4  16  2  34  Ctaody 

HQNGKOWC...  .. .  18  64  23  73  Clew 

JOHANNESBURG. _  15  5»  Z7  81  dew  1 

LISBON- -  II  52  IS  «2 

LOfffiON _  4  39  8  46  Otar 

MADRID.,. . 1  34  II  52  Rwa 

M0NTREA1 - - — a  0  .1  34  Goody 

NEW  YORK _ 4  25  -1  31  Goody 

OSLO - ; -  8  32  2  36  Rita 

PARIS -  2  36  M  50  Goody 

RIO  DC  JANEIRO _  21  70  34  93  doody 

SAO  PAULO  ■  28  68  30  16  Goody 

STOCKHOLM _ 2  28  I  33  Goody 

TOKYO _ _  18  58  12  54  Rein 

TORONTO — . —  -14  7  -S  23  ClOWly 

VIENNA-; _  I  34  3  37  Oeody 

tznwCB _  2  36  5  41  CW> 

*For  the  latest 
weather  condition* 
contact  Swissair. 
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By  MYRA  NO  VECK 

The  entire  Jerusalem  City  Council  staged  a 
walkout  from  its  own  meeting  last  night  in  protest 
against  what  councillors  called  government  “en¬ 
mity  towards  the  capital.  All  the  factions  present 
voted  to  leave  the  session  and  not  schedule  any 
council  business  until  the  Ministerial  Committee 
on  Jerusalem  sets  a  meeting  with  the  council- 


atmosphere*4  prevailed. 

“We  bleed  with  anger  in  private,  but  we  come 
here  and  act  as  if  it's  business  as  usual,"  Perec 
said. 


The  municipality  has  a  long  list  of  complaints 
concerning  government  neglect.  But  the  straw 
that  broke  the  camel's  back,  said  One  Jerusalem 
faction  head  Emanuel  Zisman,  was  the  tbree- 

voted  to  Ieave^he'sS^on  KoUek  was  «portedIy  dose  to  quitting  last  monlh  ^J*****1  5™““ 

council  business  until  the  Ministerial  CWitti  *onA  am  rumours  in  the  media  Uniting  him  to  upon 

on  Jerusalem  sets  a  meeting  with  the  wn.nril  several  cases  under  police  investigation,  mclud-  DyJfe  rmailc* 3130  ^nor  Ministries. 

The  formal  statement  explaining  the  walkout  -  ^ °f  Intcrior  Ministry  district  represeuta-  .  1^”?1^rtg”™riced t0 “J" part°fadebt 

related  only  to  government  neglect  of  Jerusalem  t3Ve  ^*2  Levy  and  former  municipal  department  jnc***1^  m  draiDg  ^  ^gh  mfla' 

suvernmem  negiea  or  Jerusalem,  tv™*  bon,  when  government  mmistnes  were  several 

but  the  action  reflected  deep  unrest  m  the  council  ctuetMordechai  Daiwish.  months  transferring  mfflioas  of  unlinked 

After  Peretz  made  his  proposal,  the  council  shekels. 

Thf  nriJUm  adjourned  for  an  hour  to  let  the  beads  of  the  The  protest  action  will  not  afreet  municipal 

i  ne  original  motion  tor  early  adjournment  had  factions  meet.  When  it  reconvened,  the  subject  of  offices.  But  committees  and  subcommittees  of 
P^retz  °f  KoUek’s  One  ^  may0r  been  struck  from  the  agenda.  But  the  council,  such  as  those  handling  tenders  and 

PTtwrt  tw  maSSr  'vI*!  he  saJd’  .t0  the  factions  dedded  to  go  ahead  with  the  walkout  building  permits,  will  not  meet, 

xpec:  tne  mayor,  his  administration  and  City  t0  protest' against  the  government’s  treatment  of  Agudat  Yisrael  councillors  were  absent  from 
employees  to  do  then  work  when  a  “lynch  the  dtv.  •  last  night’s  meeting  for  personal  reasons. 


After  Peretz  made  his  proposal,  the  council 
adjourned  for  an  hoar  to  let  the  beads  of  the 
factions  meet.  When  it  reconvened,  the  subject  of 
the  mayor  had  been  struck  from  the  agenda.  But 
the  factions  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  walkout 
to  protest' against  the  government’s  treatment  of 
the  city. 


months  late  in  transferring  millions  of  unlinked 
shekels. 

The  protest  action  will  not  affect  municipal 
offices.  But  committees  and  subcommittees  of 
the  council,  such  as  those  handling  tenders  and 
budding  permits,  will  not  meet. 

Agudat  Yisrael  councillors  were  absent  from 
last  night's  meeting  for  personal  reasons. 


Capital’s  security  forces  are  reinforced 


Areas  unrest 


THE  WEATHER 


Forecast:  Partly  cloudy 

yesterday's  Yesterday’s  Today’s 


Humidity 

Mia-Max 

Max 

Jerusalem 

100 

6-10 

12 

Coten 

76 

6-13 

14 

Nahariya 

a 

— 

B 

Salad 

89 

6-  9 

12 

Haifa  Port 

.  a 

— 

a 

Tiberias 

v  63 

10-19 

20 

Nazareth 

69 

8-14 

16 

Alula 

62 

10-18 

19 

Shotnron 

76 

8-12 

14 

Tel  Aviv 

62 

11-16 

18 

B-G  Airport 

91 

11-14 

17 

Jericho 

76 

7-18 

20 

Gaza 

83 

12-18 

19 

Beecsheba 

72 

6-16 

18 

Eilat 

41 

11-20 

.  22 

Post  Diplomatic  Corresoodent 

The  security  forces  in  Jerusalem 
have  been  beefed  up  substantially  in 
the  past  few  days,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  place  a  policeman  at  every  street 
corner  or  to  prevent  every  attack. 
Police  Minister  Haim  Bar-Lev  told 
the  cabinet  yesterday. 

Bar-Lev  briefed  the  cabinet  dur¬ 
ing  its  weeky  meeting  on  the  stab¬ 
bing  of  David  Lipshitz  near  Damas¬ 
cus  Gate  in  Jerusalem  on  Friday 
evening,  and  said  that  the  ministers 
would  be  more  fully  briefed  on  the 
general  problem  of  security  in  the 


capital,  possibly  next  week. 

Bar-Lev  said  the  matter,  and 
security  in  the  West  Bank,  was  cur¬ 
rently  on  the  inner  cabinet’s  agenda. 
The  essence  of  the  inner  cabinet's 
deliberations  and  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  would  be  brought  before  the 
full  cabinet,  be  promised. 

Bar-Lev  said  that  no  suspects  had 
been  airested  in  the  stabbing  and 
that  it  ws  unclear  whether  the  knife 
found  near  the  scene  of  the  stabbing 
was  connected  with  the  crime. 

Two  petrol  bombs  were  tossed 


into  the  home  of  an  Arab  family  in  ^fPlTIS  iTOTTl 
the  Wadi  Joz  neighbourhood  of  East 

Jerusalem  before  dawn  yesterday.  iL-  icfroftAtt J 
No  one  was  injured,  but  two  win-  _LL  ULoULCtLLvlil 
dows  were  broken,  a  bed  was  burned  . 

and  the  walls  of  the  Abu  Gbaibiye  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
family  home  were  covered  with  soot.  .  TJe  head  of  the  Judea  and  Samar- 
_  /  ,r  •  ia  Qvu  Administration,  Tat-Aluf 

Zahran  Hassouna,  head  of  Jenin  s  Snehj  ^  yesterday  that  the 


Director  of  Shaare  Zedek  Hospital  resigns 


SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


1 


An  honorary  doctorate  was  confer¬ 
red  last  week  on  the  president  of  the 
Weizmann  Institute  of  Science, 
Prof.  Arye  Dvoretzky,  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buenos  Aires.  In  the 
course  of  a  week-long  visit  to  Buenos 
Aires,  Prof.  Dvoretzky  also  signed 
agreements  on  behalf  of  the  Institute 
with  the  Argentine  National  Com¬ 
mission  for  Stieace  and  Technology 
and  the  Argentine  National  Institute 
for  Industrial  Technology.  Prof. 
Dvoretzky  was  accompanied  on  his 
visit  to  Argentina  by  the  Institute 
director  for  special  affairs.  Mr. 
David  Moushine,  and  its  General 
Representative  in  Latin  America, 
Prof.  Nelson  Pflosof.  At  a  reception 
given  by  the  Israeli  Ambassador  to 
Argentina,  Efraim  Taii,  Prof. 
Dvoretzky  met  with  leaders  of  the 
local  scientific  and  Jewish  communi¬ 
ties;  and-  friends  of  the  Weizhiarm 
Institute.  ‘  ‘  '  *1-' 


By  JUDV  SIEGEL  Holim  official ,  admitted  being  aware 

Post  Science  and  Health  Reporter,  of  reports  that  he  would  become  the 

The  director  of  Jerusalem’s  frnan-  health  fund’s  Jerusalem  district 
dally  troubled  Shaare  Zedek  Hos-  physician,  but  added  that  “nothing 
pital.  Dr.  Michael  Rosenbluth,  ten-  has  been  finalized.” 
aered  his  resignation  yesterday  to  On  November  19,  Kupat  Holim 
the  hospital’s  board  of  directors.  issued  an  ultimatum  to  Shaare 
Rosenbluth  told  The  Jerusalem  Zedek  that  if  its  senior  doctors  did 
Post  that  he  had  resigned  “for  per-  not  stop  operating  the  hospital’s  pri- 
sonal  reasons.”  He  denied  that  his  vate  medical  service  (sharap),  the 
Step  had  anything  to  do  with  the  health  fund  would  terminate, its  two- 
hospital's  precarious  financial  condi-  year-old  agreement  with  the  institu¬ 
tion,  caused  by  Kupat  Holim  Qalit’s  tion.  Under  the  agreement,  the 
derision  to  withdraw  its  budgetary  health  fund  jointly  managed  Shaare 
support.  ■  Zedek  and  covered  half  or  its  operat- 

Rosenbluth,  a  former  Kupat  ing  deficit.  The  hospital’s  50  senior 


Four  who  went  to  Romania  face  charges 


education  council,  was  stabbed  near  mxnt  disturbance^  in  the  territories 
hts  home  yesterday,  police  aud^He  „ere  mainly  a  spontaneous  express- 

™  ion  of  the  frustration  of  the  resi- 

flte  bead  with  a  meal  rod.  He  was  dents,  Israel  TV  reported  tat  night, 
taken  to  hospital  and  police ;  begu  a  He  was  speaking  during  a  tom  of 

search  for  two  attackers  beheved  to  ^  JSfiBeJSK  of the 
be  Palestinian  extremists.  Knesset  finance  subcommittee  for  1 

-  the  defence  budget. 

,  .  -m  m _  The  tour  was  originally  scheduled 

itol  resiens  to act*v*ties  ^  budgetary 

*0  problems  of  the  dvil  administration, 

doctors  refused  to  stop  sharap  and  but  focused  on  the  recent  unrest  in 
the  deadline  passed,  with  Kupat  the  area.  _ 

Holim  and  the  hospital  both  refusing  Snebsaid  that  the  unrest  stemmed 

to  comment.  from  the  residents’  feelings  of  frus- 

*  ,  ,,  .  tration  and  hopelessness,  and  were 

A  tight-hpped  Rosenbluth  said  not  primarily  due  to  PLO  agitation, 
yraterday  i  hat  he  hoped  a  way  could  Tfae  frustration,  coupled  with  “a 


Roger  Fstfardfe  (left),  head  of  a  European  Parliament  delation  now 
in  bneUs  greeted  at  the  Knesset  yesterday  by  Speaker  Shlomo  HtUel. 
The  driegation  also  met  yesterday  with  \  ice  Premier  Shimon  I  er», 
who  discussed  the  government’s  policy  on  settlement  in  the  territories. 
Peres  maintained  that  Israel  had  improved  the  -quahty  of  fife*  «f 
West  Bank  Arabs  by  appointing  local  mayors  and  introducing 
economic  Uberalization.  He  also  told  the  delegation  that  Israel  had  no 
interest  in  interfering  in  the  fighting  in  Lebanon  or  in  the  Iran-lraq 
war.  iKi.u-r.i.im 

,  Court  to  hear  Arab  editor  Haniyeh 


doctors  refused  to  stop  sharap  and  but  focused  on  the  recent  unrest  in 
the  deadline  passed,  with  Kupat  the  area.  _ 

Holim  and  the  hospital  both  refusing  Sneksaid  that  the  unrest  stemmed 

to  comment.  from  the  residents’  feelings  of  frus- 

*  j  «  ,,  .  tration  and  hopelessness,  and  were 

A  tight-hpped  Rosenbluth  said  not  primarily  due  to  PLO  agitation, 
yeteidaythathehopedawayco'dd  The  frustration,  coupled  with  “a 
stfll  be  found  to  preserve  the  agree-  number  of  external  events... indud-- 
ment.  It  was  m  the  best  mteiwts  of  mg  the  fighting  in  Lebanon  and  what  i 
both  Shaare  Zedek  and  Kupat  happened  'rnlerusalem"  led  to  an 
t0  remam  together.  he  exploave  situation,  Sneh  said.  ‘To 
assertecL  top  it  all,  factors  dose  to  the  terrorist 

Rosenbluth  was  hired  three  years  organizations  took  advantage  of  the 
ago  to  replace  Prof.  David  Matir,  situation,  especially  in  places  where 
Yriio  resigned  after  a  report  criticized  feelings  were  already  running  high,” 
his  -manacemptit  tie  Said. 


The  High  Court  of  Justice  is  to 
hear  tomorrow  the  application  of 
Palestinian  editor  Akiram  Haniyeh 
against  his  deportation. 

The  State  Attorney’s  Office  told 
the  coart  yesterday  that  there  was 
“clear,  unequivocal  and  convincing 
evidence”  that  Haniyeh  was  a  senior 
Fatah  activist. 

The  State  Attorney’s  Office  sub¬ 
mitted  a  written  argument  that  the 
court  should  not  intervene  in  the 
case,  since  security  considerations 


had  led  O/C  Central  Command 
Ehud  Barak  to  order  Haniyeh's  de¬ 
portation.  Haniyeh  had  worked  To 
establish  an  infrastructure  for  terror¬ 
ist  organizations  and  to  achieve  their 
subversive  aims  in  the  West  Bank, 
the  state  said. 

Haniyeh.  who  is  an  author  and  the 
editor  of  the  East  Jerusalem  A 
Shaub  newspaper,  has  been  held  in 
prison  since  he  was  served  with  a 
deportation  order  on  November 
flam). 


both  Shaare  Zedek  and  Kupat 
Holim  to  remain  together,  he 
asserted. 

Rosenbluth  was  hired  three  years 
ago  to  replace  Prof.  David  Madr, 
who  resigned  after  a  report  criticized 
his  management. 


Oscar  entry  is  ‘  Avanti  Popolo’ 


ly  running  high,’ 


RAMLE  (Itim).  -  Four  members  of 
an  Israeli  delegation  that  recently 
met  members  of  the  PLO  in  Roma¬ 
nia  are  to  be  charged  under  a  law 
forbidding  such  contacts. 

Nitzav  Mis  hue  Sandor  Mazur,  the 
Central  District  Chief  of  Investiga¬ 
tions,  has  recommended  that  the 
four  -  novelist  Yael  Lotan,  Mapam 

...  >  .  »  _ ,-r  r« _ V .7 _ 


and  Eliezer  Fieler-  be  charged. 

A  police  spokeswoman  said  that 
Mazur's  recommendation  followed  a 
meeting  last  week  with  Attorney- 
General  Yosef  Harish.  who  said  that 
the  case  should  be  handled  by  the 
police  prosecution  office  even 
though  it  was  the  first  time  charges 
were  being  brought  under  the  law 
passed  by  the  Knesset  earlier  this 


Sarid  gets  balloon 
treatment 


In  Memoriam 


activjst  LatifDori ,  Reuyen  Kaminer  year. 


I'M.  tl  riivi1  :  l:-«  H.-*"*  •-  , 

Henry  Neufeld  at  631 Searchfor  Subaru  driver 


Prime  Minister  Shamir,  Vice  Pre¬ 
mier  Peres  and  Knesset  Speaker 
Hillel  were  among  those  who 
gathered  at  the  grave  of  former 
prime  minister  Golda  Meir  yester¬ 
day  on  Mt.  Herzl  in  Jerusalem,  to 
pay  their  respects  on  the  eighth 
anniversary  of  her  death. 


JensBorchard 
laid  to  rest 


TEL  AVIV  (Itii 
Neufeld,  director 


(Itim).  -  Henry  N. 
xor  of  the  cardiac  cli- 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Jerusalem  police  were  last  night 


nic  at  Sheba  Hospital  in  Tel  firchin8,for  *5*"“  wl“te 
Hashomer  and  a  cardiologist  of  in-  Subaru  *ho  Bnfiit  be  Imked  to  the 
temationa]  repute,  died  early  yester-  ?fnes  '5Pes  JB<1  ™!mlers  ™ 
day  after  a  lo^  illness.  He  was  63.  £egev  dunng  the  past  year,  Israel 

Neufeld  was  bom  in  Poland  and  Radio  reported, 
completed  his  studies  in  Vienna  in  The  police  search  followed  a  com- 
1948.  He  was  president  of  the  inter-  plaint  from  a  woman  who  said  that 
national  cardiological  society  and  the  driver  of  a  white  Subaru  had 
received  the  Israel  Prize  for  Medi-  tried  to  force  her  into  his  car  while 
one  in  1984.  He  served  as  head  of  she  was  waiting  at  a  bus  stop  in  Ein 
the  Sheba  unit  since  1961.  |  Kerem  on  the  western  outskirts  of 

His  funeral  will  take  place  at  noon  I  the  capital.  When  the  woman  re- 
today  at  Kiryat  Shaul.  |  sisted,  the  man  fled. 


HAIFA.  -  The  funerS*toSplace  No  plea  from  Gitit  Zehavi 

here  yesterday  of  Jens  Borchard,  * 


here  yesterday  of  Jens  Borchard, 
who  was  considered  a  pioneer  in  the 
revival  of  Hebrew  shipping.  He  was 
84. 

He  was  bora  in  Hamburg  where 
his  mother  Lucy  Borchard  Tan  a  tug 
and  lighter  service  at  the  port,  when 
the  Nazis  came  to  power  the  Bor- 
chards  moved  to  England,  where  | 
Lucy  Borchard  enlarged  her  busi- ! 
ness. 

The  family  were  veteran  Zionists. 
In  1934.  Jens  came  to  Palestine  and 
established  the  “Arid”  (Future) 
shipping  company,  which  operated 
several  small  freighters  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Dunng  World  War 


TEL  AVIV  Qtim).  -  Gitit  Zehavi, 
37,  who  is  charged  with  the  1984 
murder  of  ber  husband  Yosef 
Israelov,  yesterday  refused  to  enter 
a  plea  when  brought  before  the  Tel 
Aviv  District  Court. 

The  president  of  the  court.  Judge 
Hanna  Evenor.  agreed  to  a  request 
by  Zehavi's  lawyer,  Meir  Ziv,  for  a 


delay  in  proceedings  to  allow  him 
more  time  to  study  foe  prosecution’s 
case.  It  emerged  yesterday  that  the 
prosecution  is  to  call  72  witnesses, 
including  British,  French  and  Inter- 
polpolke  officers. 

EvenoT  set  the  next  beating  for 
March  23  bat  ordered  that  Zehavi 
enter  her  plea  before  that. 


NISSIM 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
reform.  But  by  yesterday,  due  to  the 
latest  concession,  the  bill  had  in- 


T?  A  J  .LL, .  -f  VUUMiaiUUU,  U1C  U1U  UdU  UJT 

at  mTw!  “  assassssss?. 

War  of  Independence,  thly  were  &  wlUnse  even  further  m  the  next  few 
vital  link  for  the  state  when  many 


foreign  shipping  companies  stayed 
away.  Atid  stayed  in  business  until 
the  late  ’50s. 

Jens  Borchard's  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Israeli  shipping  was  the  train¬ 
ing  of  some  of  the  sailors  who  later 
manned  the  first  Israeli  fleet  since 
the  days  of  Solomon. 

He  leaves  a  daughter,  two  sons 
and  11  grandchildren. 


Bern  to  get  Israel  Prize 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Dt.  Alexander  Bein,  the  country’s 
first  state  archivist,  is  to  be  awarded 
the  Israel  Prize  for  Zionist  histor¬ 
iography. 


will  rise  even  further  in  the  next  few 
I  days. 

Nissim’s  determination,  to  corn- 


inflation  figures  for  November. 
Treasury  officials  estimated  yester¬ 
day  that  prices  went  up  by  some  2  per 
cent. 

The  officiate  admitted  that  uncon¬ 
firmed  reports  and  rumours  ,  about 


The  Israeli  entry  for  the  best  fore¬ 
ign  film  at  the  forthcoming  Oscar 
Awards  will  be  Avanti  Popolo . 
which  is  set  against  the  background 
of  the  Six  Day  War.  This  follows  the 
withdrawal  ot  a  petition  to  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  yesterday  by  the 
distributor  of  another  local  film. 
Two  Fingers  from  Sidon,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  bench. 

Yoram  Betisovski.  acting 
director-general  of  the  Industry  and 
Trade  Ministry,  yesterday  informed 
the  Los  Angeles  Academy  of  film 


9- 

Rubinstein  to  Egypt 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
Communications  Minister 
Amnon  Rubinstein  will  this  week  try 
to  obtain  Egyptian  agreement  to 
establish  ,dire9tJ.te|lfiBhpqp..<Wing 
Jietwe^n .Israel Egypt, 1lifJ 
Rubinstein,  who  leit  last  night  for . 
a  three-^ay  visit  to  Cairo  as  the  guest 
of  his  Egyptian  counterpart,  Sulei¬ 
man  Mutawali,  will  also  try  to  coor¬ 
dinate  tiie  use  of  air  waves  between 
the  two  countries. 

Included  in  the  six-man  group  is 
MK  Zaidan  Atshi,  also  of  Rubin¬ 
stein's  Shinui  Party. 


which  organizes  the  Oscar  awards 
that  Avanti  Popolo.  produced  bv 
two  members  of  Tel  Aviv  Universi¬ 
ty’s  Cinema  Faculty,  would  be 
Israel's  entry.  The  film  fix: uses  on 
two  Egyptian  soldiers  stuck  in  Sinni 
during  the  Six  Day  War  and  has 
already  drawn  the  ire  of  right-wing 
politicians,  who  see  it  as  symptoma¬ 
tic  of  the  erosion  of  nationalist  I 
values  in  Israeli  society. 

G-Colour.  distributors  of  the  IDF- 
prqduced  Two  Fingers  from  Si  Jon. 
petitioned  the  court  two  weeks  ago. 


Mickey  Berko witz 
misses  day  in  court 

TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  -  Tel  Aviv  Mao- 
cabi  basketball  star  Mickev  Berko* 
witzfailed-to  appear  Vesterilav  in  the 
magistrates’  court  here  to  face 
charges  of  foiling  to  display  prices  on 
some  of  the  merchandise  in  his  spott¬ 
ing  goods  store  in  Ramat  Hasharon. 

Judge  Yitzhak  Braz  ordered  that 
Berkowitz  be  made  to  appear  for  the 
next  hearing,  scheduled  For  January 
25,  and  deposit  NIS  500  with  the 
court  until  that  date. 


a  unwmiuauvni,  vu  war  _i_-  ’  j  ,1. _ • 

pensate  most  groups  that  will  be  hurt  TT? 

by  the  reform  has  forced  Treasury  2? 

offidak  to  revix  their  calculations.  where  dotas^rged 

Thus,  larger  old-aae  allowances  are  ^  monttB  o{  quiet  trSLa  The 
bemg  cotmdered  to  compensate  offidals  ^  th^ktSt  d«- 

their  reapients  for  the  tax  they  will 

have  to  pay  on  them.  In  this  way,  'aratipns  by  Goreraor  of  foe  Bankof 
m  J usmlLamJL'  Michael  Bruno  m  favour  of  a 


Nissan  hopes  to  back  up  his  dedara-  a,,Iir_rLa 

tion  that  the  reform  wU  provide  "55**  aUo^aDC^’ 

gains  from  lower  tax  rates  that  one  at  *= 

as  large  as  the  losses  expected  Mwplan'raay  labouI  nnrest- 
from  scrapping  tax  exemptions.  The  delay  in  convening  the  econo- 

The  officials  added  that  it  was  not 


In  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  passing  of 

\ 

NELLY  AXELRAD  yr 

widow  of  Dr.  Samuel  Axelrad 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Friday,  December  12, 1986, 

(KislevIO,  5747). 


The  Family 


The  Israel  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  Humanities 

mourns  the  death  of  its  member 

Prof.  HENRY  N.  NEUFELD 


and  extends  condolences  to  the 
bereaved  family. 


from  scrapping  tax  exemptions.  The  delay  in  convening  the  econo- 

The  officials  added  that  it  was  not  one  inner  cabinet  has  forced  the 
dear  whether  such  a  thing  was  possi-  Treasury  to  ask  for  a  postponement 
ble  without  bloating  the  cost  of  the  of  the  special  cabinet  meeting  called 
reform  to  untenable  levels.  to  approved  the  plan.  The  cabinet 

The  economic  inner  cabinet  will  will  apparently  meet  on  Wednesday, 
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tral  Bureau  of  Statistics  releases  Che  support  for  the  new  scheme! 


TEL  AVW  UNIVERSITY 
deeply  mourns  the  passing  of  " 

Prof.  HENRY  N.  NEUFELD 

one  of  its  leading  scholars 
and  extends  its  condolences  to  the  bereaved  family. 


We.moum  the  passing  of  our  beloved  Opa 

EMANUEL  WOLF  y  T 

The  family  will  be  observing  shiva  at 
_  the  Rein  family  residence  in  Kvutzat  Yavne 
through  Motza’ei  Shabbat  (Tel.  055-29870). 


With  great  pain  and  sorrow,  1  announce  the  death  of 
my  beloved  mother 

EDITH  (Judith)  KATZENSTEIN 

Mourners: 

Ruth  SmHovtei-Kateenstein 
Carol  Smllovicl 

Shiva  at  29  Ben  Zvi  Btvd.,  Ramat  Gan. 


With  profound  sorrow, 
we  announce  the  death  of  our  dearest 

SAM  PIOTRKOWSKI 

on  December  1 3, 1 986,  at  his  home  in  Lugano. 


Family  and  Friends 


In  very  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  dearly  beloved 

EPHRAIM  FRITZ  CHOCZNER 

at  the  age  of  61. 

The  funeral  will  take  place  today,  Monday,  December  1 5, 1 986  (1 3  Kfelev  57471 
at2:00p.m.,  at  Herzliya  Cemetery,  Rehov  Pinsker.  ’ 

A  bus  will  be  available  for  those  attending,  leaving  at  ,130  p.m.  from  the  Diamond  Exchange,  Ramat  Gan. 

Wife:  Shulamit  Choczner 
n  ??n:  5°ri  Choczner 
Daughter:  Sabina  Calahorra 

Daughter:  Elia  and  Eli  Baran  . 

Granddaughters:  S?„and  fam',y 


"s‘  p. 
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fobeign  and  regional  news 


oh  spy  charge 

MANAGUA  (AP).  -  An  American  In  a  report  carried  by  the  U.S. 
^mang.military  maps  was  arrested  Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  that 
Fri&y  suspicion  of  spying  in  a  tbe  infonnation  so  far  obtained 
districted  area  near  an  an- force  base,  “confirmed  information  nn>.  haw 


Monday,  December  15, 1986  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Three 


President  turns  to  ‘wise  men’  for  help 


White  House  staff  chief 
I  likely  to  be  next  man  out 


u*  J'N 

Pd  flu  n“  W 
Hrfcin,,,.  “tor- 

l  . .  >n 


r  *  eh 


rtjstjicted  area  near  an  air  force  base,  “confirmed  information  we  have 
the -Nicaraguan  government  dis-  gathered  from  many  sources  about  a 
dosed  yesterday.  U.S.  plan  to  attack  Nicaragua.” 

The  government  identified  the  “The  map  that  was  found  contain- 

arrested-m311  as  Sam  Nesley  Hall,  fag  the  type  of  information  with 
49,  who  .according  to  reports  in  the  some  technical  data  that  would  be  of 
U.S.  is  the  brother  of  U.S.  congress-  interest  only  to  someone  who  has 
manTony  Hall.  evil  intentions  -  would  be  of  interest 

“Sam  Hall  was  seen  in  a  military  only  to  a  real  or  potential  enemy  of 
base  in  Nicaragua.  He  was  captured.  Nicaragua,"  D’Escoto  said. 

In  his  shoes  we  found  some  maps,"  D’Escoto  saidTiall  fast  identified 
Foreign  Ministry  spokeswoman  himself  as  a  writer  interested  in 
Angela  Saballos  said  in  a  telephone  Nicaragua,  but  then  told  the  author- 
interview.  rties  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 

“He  said  that  he  was  working  for  Phoenix  Battalion, 
an  organization  that. . .specialized  in  “He  said  that  this  battalion  is  a 

intellieenw  and  espionage  cm  mUit-  private  organization  that  works  for 
a°d  that  he  ^ was  the  U.S.  armed  forces  ”  D'Escoto 
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J  [<  . —  w-j.  ouutu  iuice»,  D  escoto 

working  for  U.S.  government  in-  said. 

tereSts,  sh®  said.  “He  said  that  the  function  of  that 

Hie  official  newspaper  Barncada  battalion  was  to  carry  out  espionage 
earned  a  brief  oommumque  from  the  and  gather  military  mtelligeJce  d5a 
Intenor  Ministry  under  the  head-  0f  interest  to  the  U.S.  government,” 
line,  "Spy  captured  in  Punta  the  Foreign  Minister  added 
Hoete. another  Yankee . 


The  Boeing  AW  ACS  (top)  and  Britain’s  Nimrod  -  the  two  rival  advanced  surveillance  aircraft 
involved  in  yesterday’s  political  row  in  Westminister.  (Reuter) 

Uproar  in  Britain  over  Awacs  order 


ivy  Ki 
esd;i\ 


in  court 


!  »is. 
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The  communique  quoted  tbe 
arrested  man  as  saying  he  worked  for 
an  organization  called  the  Phoenix 
Battalion,  described  as  a  private 
organization  to  gather  intelligence. 

The  newspaper  quoted  Foreign 
Minister  Miguel  D’Escoto  as  saying 


Hall  would  be  investigated  in  the 
same  manner  as  Eugene  Hasenfus, 
the  U.S.  mercenary  whose  plane  was 
shot  down  while  on  a  supply  mission 
to  Contra  rebels.  Hasenfus  was  sent¬ 
enced  to  30  years  in  prison. 


in  Punta  the  Foreign  Minister  added. 

.  .  State  Department  spokesman 

luoted  Bruce  Ammerman  said  he  had  no 

:,w°“Fed  .r  independent  confirmation  of  Hall’s 
he  Phoenix 
i  a  private  _  ™ 

telligence.  In  Washington,  the  press  secret- 

.  ,  _  ary  for  Congressman  Hall  said  he 
[ea  ro  reign  was  “not  anxious  to  take  calls,”  but 
kto  as  saying  he  released  a  statement  that  said:  “I 


LONDON  (Reuter).  -  Britain's  antiquated  a 
Conservative  government  faced  equipment,  cc 
political  uproar  yesterday  over  its  meeting  on  Tt 
reported  intention  to  scrap  10  years  A  Ministry  i 
of  expensive  work  on  a  Bntish  aerial  unanimousfv 
sui^edlance  system  in  favour  of  a  week  ^ t  th' 

The  chairman  of  the  General 


antiquated  aerial  reconnaissance  decides  on  Awacs  and  the  opposition 
equipment,  could  come  at  a  cabinet  Labour  Party  has  also  launched  an 


am  surprised  and  concerned  over 

fress  reports  about  my  brother, 
am.  I  have  received  no  confirma¬ 
tion  from  tbe  State  Department. 

“I  do  not  share  the  same  views  on 
U.S.  policy  in  Central  America  as 


Saballos  confirmed  Hall  was  my  brother  does,  hut  I  love  him  and 
“being  investigated,”  but  did  not  pray  for  his  safety,”  the  statement 
elaborate.  said. 


24  dead  as  Tamil’s  largest 
rebel  group  crushes  rivals 


COLOMBO  (AP).  -  The  largest 
Tamil  militia  overpowered  a  nval 
rebel  group  in  fighting  over  the 
weekend,  leaving  at  least  24  people 
dead  and  scores  injured,  according 
to  reports  reaching  the  capital 
yesterday.  . ' 

Tamil  journalists  in  the  northern 
city  of  Jaffna,  who  spoke  on  condi¬ 
tion  they  not  be  identified,  said  the 
Liberation  Tigers  of  Tamil  Eelam 
(LTIE)  had  virtually  taken  over  the 
Eelam  People’s  Revolutionary, 
front,  (EPRLF).- 

At  midday  yesterday,  the  Tigers 
drove  through  Jaffna  with  louds¬ 
peakers  mounted  on  cars,  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  EPRLF  “had  surrendered 
arms,  men  and  camps,”  one  journal¬ 
ist  said. 


Israel  Association  of 
Banks 


Tbe  Hebrew  University, 
Jerusalem 

Faculty  of  Social  Sciences 
Economics  Dept. 


Tel  Aviv  University 

Faculty  of  Social  Sciences 
Economics  Dept. 


axe  pleased  to  invite  the  public  to  the 
thirteenth  series  of  the 

DAVID  HOROWITZ  LECTURES 
Prof.  Martin  Feldstein 

Former  Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  U.S-A. 
Harvard  University,  in  the 

David  Horowitz  Lectures  — 1986 


First  lecture: 


Wednesday,  December  17  1986  at  5:30  p.m.,  at  The 
Hebrew  University,'  Meiexsdorf  Bldg1.,  room  502,  Mt. 
Scopus,  Jerusalem. 

Opening  remarks: 

Prof.  Michael  Bruno,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Israel 
Seeondlecture: 

The  Challenge  of  International  Economic  Policy  E 

Thursday,  December  18,  1986  at  6  p.m.,  at  Tel  Aviv 
University,  hall  1,  Peretz  Naftali  Bldg. 

Opening  remarks:  .  . 

Mr.  RH  Hnrvitz,  President  of  the  Israel  Association  oi 
Banks  and  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors,  Bank  Le'umi 
LeTsrael  Ltd. 

Entrance  to  parking  through  Remnisiano  Gate  (4). 


The  Ivory  Coast  Embassy 

in  ferae/ 

hereby  announces  that  as  of 

Monday ,  December  IS,  1986 

.  the  Embassy  offices  will  be  located  on 

theTth  floor  of  the  “Dan  Panorama”  Hotel. 
10  Kaufman  St.,  Tel  Aviv. 

Tel.  03-663311 


meeting  on  Thursday. 

A  Ministry  of  Defence  committee 
unanimously  recommended  last 
week  that  the  government  jettison 


attack  on  the  anticipated  decision. 

“Once  again  Mrs.  Thatcher  is 
bending  the  knee  to  President 
Reagan,”  Labour’s  domestic  affairs 


WASHINGTON  (Reuter).  -  While 
House  Chief  of  Staff  Donald  Regan 
seems  likely  to  become  the  next 
.casualty  of  the  snowballing  Iran 
arms  scandal  as  President  Reagan 
turns  to  outsiders  for  help  in  ending 
his  worst  political  crisis. 

A  sure  sign  of  Regan's  vulnerabil¬ 
ity.  political  experts  sav,  is  the  fact 
that  die  President,  his'  wife  Nancy 
and  his  closest  friends  have  turned  to- 
such  Washington  "wise  men"  as  for¬ 
mer  defence  secretary  Clark  Clif¬ 
ford,  former  secretary  of  state  Wil¬ 
liam  Rogers  and  former  Democratic 
national  chairman  Robert  Strauss 
for  advice  on  how  to  cope  with  the 
Iran  affair. 

Consulting  leaders  of  the 
Washington  establishment  is  a  tech¬ 
nique  resorted  to  by  Lyndon  John¬ 
son,  Richard  Nixon  ana  Jimmy  Car¬ 
ter  during  the  darkest  days  or  their 
administrations. 

“The  president  luckily  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  understand  that  if  his  pres¬ 
idency  is  to  survive,  he’s  got  to  get 
ahead  of  the  power  curve."  one 
well-informed  Republican  source 
told  Reuters. 

“Don  Regan  will  be  gone  by  the 
new  year.  Probably  (Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  Director  William) 
Casey  also.”  the  source  predicted. 


The  chairman  of  the  General  the  Nimrod  project  and  spend  addi-  spokesman  Gerald  Kaufman  told  a 

ElectricCorooration  (olci  which  ?°nal  S,nllons  t0  5“^  BoeV,£ s  meeting  in  Wales  Saturday.  "She  is 
SeNirSpraieata’-cSto  borne  Wammg  and  Control  System,  turning  Britain  into  an  America. 

.  -  r.  _  _  _ 1-.  _ _  j _ _  - _ I  «  nrirtWlo  mrraori  o 


the  taxpayer  of  almost  £1  billion 
(S1.42.bilUon),  called  for  an  inde- 


/arrnng  ana  control  system,  turning  Britain  into  an  American 
simply  don't  understand  how  poodle  instead  of  a  self-respecting 
ision  has  been  reached  in  the 


pendent  inquiry  into  the  way  the  !vay  “  James 

government  has  evaluated  the  Brit-  former  cabinet  member 
ish  system  against  the  Boeing  cor-  c  as‘1™,  w*t^1  Prime  ML 
poration's  Awacs.  garet  Thatcher  on  econc 

The  final  work  on  Nimrod,  due  to  sa^d  a  ^dio  interview, 
have  entered  service  more  than  .  The  company  says 
three  years  ago  to  replace  highly  would  be  lost  ‘if  the 


“We  simply  don't  understand  how 
this  decision  has  been  reached  in  the 
way  it  has,"  James  Prior,  a 
former  cabinet  member  who  often 
clashed  with  Prime  Minister  Mar¬ 
garet  Thatcher  on  economic  policy. 


Over  100  members  of  parliament,  | 
both  Conservatives  and  Labour, 
have  signed  a  motion  urging  the 
government  to  back  Nimrod,  dog¬ 
ged  by  technical  problems  that  have 


Casey’s  competence  has  been  cal¬ 
led  into  question  because  of  his 
agency’s  active  role  in  the  transfer  of 
arms  to  Iran  and  its  apparent  ignor¬ 
ance  of  a  legally  dubious  offchoot  of 
the  secret  operation  -  the  diversion 
of  profits  to  U.S. -backed  Nicara¬ 
guan  rebels  through  a  numbered 
Swiss  bank  account  set  up  bv  the 
CIA. 

But  Regan,  a  jruff  67 -year-old 
former  Wall  Street  executive  who 


used  to  relish  being  called  Reagan  s 
“Prime  Minister,"  has  come  under  a 
withering  political  crossfire  as  the 
Iran  scandal  has  unfolded. 

White  House  communications 
director  Patrick  Buchanan  told  re¬ 
porters  Friday  the  president  planned 
to  keep  Regan  on  throughout  the 
swirling  controversy . 

“The  president  has  made  that  call. 
He’s  gomj»  to  stick  with  Don  Re¬ 
gan.'  said  Buchanan,  one  of 
Reagan's  most  conservative  advis¬ 
ers. 

A  number  of  the  president's  allies 
in  Congress,  including  House  Re¬ 
publican  leader  Robert  Michel,  have 
publicly  suggested  Regan  should 
quit,  saying  if  he  did  not  know  what 
was  going  on  in  the  affair,  he  should 
have. 

Former  White  House  associates 
with  old  scores  to  settle  with  Regan 
and  his  hand-picked  aides,  sarcasti¬ 
cally  called  “the  mice"  by  their  cri¬ 
tics,  are  also  demanding  Regan's 
scalp. 

Political  consul  ram  Ed  Rollins, 
reportedly  blackballed  by  Regan  for 
a  cabinet  post  after' managing 
Reagan's  re-election  campaign,  is 
one  of  the  most  outspoken. 

A  source  close  to  one  of  Reagan's 
'oldest  friends  said  he  was  less  certain 
now  than  he  was  last  week  that 
Regan  would  be  leaving  soon.  He 
added  that  the  president's  inner- 
circle  would  be  greatly  relieved  if  the 
chief  of  staff  bowed  out . 

Some  White  House  officials  be¬ 
lieve  Regan's  departure  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  extinguishing"  the 
political  firestorm  now  raging  in  the 
nation's  capital  but  say  they  are 
under  no  illusions  it  would  end  it 
#  completely. 


The  company  says  2,500  jobs  raised  doubts  about  its  reconnaiss- 
would  be  lost 'if  the  government  ance  capability. 


It  was  the  second  rival  militia 
group  eliminated  as  a  power  by  the 
Tigers.  In  May,  thejgroup  all  but 
destroyed  the  Tamil  Eelam  Libera¬ 
tion  Organization,  killing  about  100 
rival  Tamils,  including  leader  Sri 
Sabaratnam. 

The  Tamil  groups  have  been  fight¬ 
ing  the  Sri  Lankan  government  for 
three  years  for  a  separate  homeland 
they  want  to  call  “Eelam,”  an 
ancient  Tamil  name  for  Sri  Lanka. 
The  campaign  has  been  waged  in  the 
island’s  north  and  east,  where -most 
Tamils  live. 

The  fighting  came  as  government ! 
officials  prepared  forthe  second  visit 
in  four  weeks  of  two  Indian  ministers 
to  Colombo  for  talks  to  seek  an  end 
to  the  ethnic  conflict. 


Recorder  recovered  c 
in  Aeroflot  crash  f 

EAST  BERLIN  (AP).  -  Investiga¬ 
tors  probing  the  crash  of  a  Soviet  1 
jetliner  have  recovered  the  flight  1 
recorder  and  are  focusing  on  human  < 
error  as  a  possible  cause  of  the  r 
accident  that  killed  70  of  the  82 
people  aboard.  Twelve  survivors  are  • 
being  treated  in  Berlin  hospitals.  | 
..The  Aeroflot  Tu-134,  flying.from 
the  Soviet -  city  of  Minsk',  crashed 
■Friday  night  in  heavy  fog  in  a’  ' 
wooded  area  about  3km.  from  East 
Beilin’s  Schoenefeld  airport,  killing 
60  East  Germans,  an  Austrian  and 
nine  members  of  the  Soviet  crew. 

Over  30,000 protest 
pollution  in  Rhine 

BONN  (Reuter).  -  Over 30.000  peo¬ 
ple  demonstrated  against  chemical 
pollution  of  the  Rhine  yesterday, 
forming  human  chains  down  its 
banks,  blocking  bridges  and  paralyz¬ 
ing  traffic. 

The  organizers  said  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  staged  from  Basle  in 
Switzerland  to  the  Netherlands  to 
protest  at  recent  chemical  spiliage 
into  the  river  and  to  demand  tougher 
anti-pollution  laws. 

Iran  holds  Briton 
in  border  shootout 

NICOSIA  (AP).  -  Iran’s  news  agen¬ 
cy  said  yesterday  British  passport 
holder,  Nicola  Nicola,  had  been 
arrested  two  weeks  ago  after  eying 
to  infiltrate  into  Iran  from  Pakistan 
and  engaging  border  guards  on  both 
sides  in  a  shootout"  The  agency 
claimed  that  a  British  passport, 
documents  and  maps  found  on  him 
raised  suspicion  that  Britain  was 
trying  to  create  tension  in  the  region, 
“and  has  prepared  extensive  plans 
for  clashes  in  the  area  between  Iran 
and  Pakistan." 

lOyears5  prison  for 
threatening  Reagan 

MIAMI  (AP).  -  A  man  described  as 
having  a  history  of  psychiatric  prob¬ 
lems  was  sentenced  io  10  years  in 
prison  for  sending  threatening  let¬ 
ters  to  President  Ronald  Reagan. 

Ronald  J.  Mitchell.  31.  pleaded 
guilty  Friday  to  two  counts  of  thre¬ 
atening  the  president.  He  never 
stated  a  reason  for  wanting  to  kill 
him. 

3  hanged  for  rape 

TEHERAN  (Reuter).  -  Three 
young  men  were  hanged  at  dawn  1 
before  a  large  crowd  in  a  square  here 
yesterday  after  being  convicted  on 
several  charges  of  aggravated  rape 
and  kidnapping,  the  Kayhtm  news¬ 
paper  reported. 


Voyager  off  to  girdle 
globe  in  first  non-stop, 
non-refuelling  flight 

EDWARDS  AIR  FORCE  BASE  (Reuter).  -  The  experiemental  aircraft 
Voyager  scraped  its  right  wing  on  a  desert  runway  as  it  took  off  yesterday 
on  an  unprecedented  attempt  at  circling  the  world  without  stopping  or  j 
refuelling. 

The  oddly-shaped  aircraft  taxied  laboriously  down  a  long  desert  runway 
and  suffered  minor  damage  to  the  under  side  of  the  right  wing  as  it  finally 
I  lifted  off  on  a  planned 43,000-km .  flight  expected  to  end  on  Christmas  Eve, 

.  December 24.-.  ..  ..  j 

It  was  not  dear  whether  ihe  record-breaking  attempt,  which  has.  been  .. 
delayed' for  .months  because  of  weather  and  equipment  problems,  would 
have  to  be  aborted.  ■*-  -  ■  •  ■■■■■■  -- 

The  wings,  which  have  a  span  similar  to  those  on  a  Boeing  727  jet,  bent 
downward  as  tbe  fuel-laden  craft  struggled  to  become  airborne. 

A  rip  in  the  right  winglet,  a  non-essential  component  that  helps  air  flow 
over  the  wings,  caused  immediate  concern  bnt  co-pilots  Did:  Rutan  and 
Jeana  Yeager  were  able  to  maneuver  tbe  plane  so  the  flapping  piece  came 
off  the  whig  entirely. 

Tbe  spindly  plane,  essentially  a  flying  fuel  tank  made  of  a  graphite 
materia]  with  one  rear  and  one  forward-mounted  engine,  circled  the 
airfield  twice  before  turning  west. 

The  plane  will  have  to  born  off  much  of  its  fuel  before  attempting  a 
landing. 

Crammed  into  a  cockpit  no  bigger  thin  a  small  tent,  the  crew  waited  on 
the  runway  for  about  an  hour  until  they  got  final  approval  from 
meteorologists  to  begin  their  record-breaking  attempt.  They  took  off  just 
after  1600  GMT. 

Yeager,  a  32-year-old  engineer  and  race  pilot,  went  ahead  with  tbe  flight 
despite  a  cold  that  has  dogged  her  sin  uses.  After  a  five-day  record  flight 
last  summer,  Yeager  collapsed  from  exhaustion  and  dehydration. 

Voyager  took  off  at  a  gross  weight  of  4,300kg.,  including  5,300  litres  of 
fuel  in  17  separate  tanks,  41kg.  of  water  and  10  days’  worth  of  food  and 
rations. 

Tbe  exact  length  of  the  flight  will  depend  on  the  weather,  but  project 
spokesman  Peter  Riva  said  it  should  take  about  10  days. 

The  plane  weighs  only  425kg.  empty  and  can  lift  more  than  five  times  its 
own  weight.  It  was  designed  and  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $1  million  for  only 
one  purpose  -  to  circle  the  earth  without  refuelling,  a  feat  never  before 
accomplished. 

Tbe  planned  route  for  the  record  attempt  is  south-west  from  California 
towards  Australia,  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  around  the  southern  tip  of 
Africa  and  back  across  tbe  Atlantic. 


Pretoria  frees  2  Swiss 
after  stiff  Berne  protest 


BERNE  (Reuter) .  -  South  Africa  ign  Minister  Pik  Botha  issued  a  state- 
told  Switzerland  yesterday  that  two  ment  saying:  “Their  detention  arises 
Swiss  citizens  captured  by  South  from  information  acquired  by  the 
African  forces  in  a  raid  on  Swaziland  South  African  defence  force  that 
had  been  freed  and  had  left  the  they  were  involved  in  activities 
country,  a  Foreign  Ministry  state-  which  would  affect  South  Africa’s 
ment  here  said.  security  and  which  justified  urgent 

Pretoria  reported  that  commercial  attention  and  ^counter  moves  by 
artist  Daniel  Schneider,  29,  and  his  security  forces, 
fiancee  Corinne  Bischof.  25,  “have  But  there  were  ‘special  circumst- 
been  freed.. .and  returned  to  Mba-  “ices  of  this  case  and.. .the  goverti- 
bane,  capital  of  Swaziland."  ment  has  come  to  the  conclusion  it 

would  be  tn  South  Africa  s  best  in- 
Swaziland  reported  the  two  were  terest  to  send  the  two  people  back  to 
abducted  during  South  African  raids  Swaziland  today,"  Botha  added, 
on  houses  in  Mbabane  and  the  in-  in  Johannesourg  polite 
dustrial  dty  of  Manzini  on  Friday,  announced  they  shot  and  killed  a 
the  day  after  Pretoria  cracked  down  suspected  African  National  Con- 
on  anti-aparthetd  groups  in  South  grpss  guerrilla  at  a  roadblock  in  the. 
Atnca'  ■  Northern  Cape  province  and  two 

The  Foreign  Ministry  statement  policemen  were  injured  in  a  land 


on  ann-apartncia  groups  in  boutn  grpss  guerrilla  at  a  roadblock  in  the. 
Atnca'  .  'wi:  Northern  Cape  province  and  two 

The  Foreign  Ministry  statement  policemen  were  injured  in  a  land 
noted  that  the  release  came  after  mine  explosion.  Four  other  people 
Switzerland  had  “stated  strongly  were  arrested  and  a  quantity  of  arms 
that  detention  of  these  two  people  seized,  including  Soviet-made 


would  damage  our  relations.” 

In  Pretoria,  South  African  Fore- 


fi  re  arms,  ammunition  and  hand- 
grenades. 
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The  Leonard  Davis  Institute  for  International  Relations 
invites  the  public  to  the  following  lectures: 

Tuesday,  Dec.  16: 

How  Deterrence  Can  Fail 

to  be  given  by 

Prof.  Richard  Ned  Lebow 

Professor  of  Government  and  Director,  Peace  Studies  Programme 
Cornell  University 
Thursday,  Dec.  18: 

NATO’s  Failed  Attempt 
to  Control 

East-West  Trade  Finance 

to  be  given  by 

Prof.  Beverly  Crawford 

Professor  of  International  Relations,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Both  lectures  will  start  at  4  p.m.  Room  1 05,  Trupian  Building,  Mount  Scopus 
Campus.  Hie  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem. 


If  you  are  interested  in  diets, 
you  have  surely  come  across  “lyra 
Diets”  again  and  again.  Residents 
of  Hadera  and  its  environs  do  not 
need  an  introduction  to  lyra  Mov- 
ehowitz,  whose  famous  diet  insti¬ 
tute,  which  was  established  in 
that  city  16  years  ago,  as  well  as 
her  special  methods  that  have 
proven  themselves  many  times, 
even  with  especially  difficult 
cases,  speak  for  themselves. 

Now,  all  of  Israel  can  benefit 
from  the  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  This  renowned  institute. 
Iyra’s  son,  Amir,  who  has  special¬ 
ized  in  nutrition,  and  lyra's 
daughter-in-law,  Aviva,  who  has 
worked  with  her  for  years,  have 
founded  “Bazim"  to  provide  diet 
information  to  a SI  those  who  need 
it  From  their  central  office  in 
Jerusalem,  they  advise  those  who 
approach  them  -  either  by  tele¬ 
phone  or  my  mail  -  swiftly  and 
efficiently. 

Their  special  method  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  correct 
diets  need  to  take  into  account  the 
character  of  a  person,  his  daily 
schedule  and  his  food  preferences 
and  must  he  integrated  into  the 
life-style  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 
A  drastic  change  of  life-long 
habits  and  great  pressure  are 
possible  for  a  short  period  of  time, 
but  one  very  quickly  returns  to  old 
ways. 

Strenuous  diets  may  possibly 
yield  quick  results  but  do  not 
prove  themselves  in  the  long  run. 
The  diets  of  "Razdm'',  on  the  other 
hand,  include  good  and  satisfying 
foods,  and  not  just  a  few 
miserable-looking  lettuce  leaves. 

The  “Razam"  diets  are  adapted 
to  each  individual  and  easily  fit 
into  one’s  daily  schedule.  Thus, 
there  is  no  need  for  special  cook¬ 
ing  and  it  is  possible  to  continue 
eating  the  foods  one  likes  and 
prefers.  Easy  and  effective  dieting 
is  based  on  the  correct  composi¬ 
tion  of  each  meaL 


Upon  contacting  'TUudm"  you 
receive  explanatory  material  ab¬ 
out  the  Institute's  methods  and  a 
personal  questionnaire  to  detail 
your  food  preferences  and  eating 
habits.  Based  on  the  question¬ 
naire,  you  then  receive  a  diet 
adapted  by  the  experts  of  "Razim” 
to  your  personal  habits. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  all 
the  diets  have  been  approved  by  a 
doctor  as  nutritfonally balanced. 

For  a  one-time  special  tee  of 
NIS  54  (normally  NTS  791,  which 
can  be  paid  in  two  easy  payments, 
or  by  credit  card,  you  receive  Step 
A  of  the  “Razim"  program: 

★  The  Basic  Diet  -  a  three-week 
program  during  which  one  can 
lose  as  much  as  6  kilo,  is  not 
easily  regained]; 

★  The  Fast  Diet  -  which  is  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  Basic  Diet 
(according  to  instructions) 
thereby  speeding  up  the  loss  of 
weight. 

From  experience,  “Rasim”  has 
found  that  many  people  continue 
Step  A  of  the  program,  even  after 
the  recommended  three  weeks, 
with  great  success.  However,  if 
necessary,  the  program  of 
“Razim"  has  additional  steps  for 
continued  successful  dieting. 

For  all  those  who  have  tried 
different  systems  and  methods  of 
diets  unsuccessfully  and  are  look¬ 
ing  for  the  easy  ana  genuine  way 
oi  dieting  -  contact '  jRazim",  ana 
get  lasting  results. 

if  To  Jerusalemites,  and  anyone 
who  can  come  to  the  new  Diet 
Institute  of  "Razhn.'’  in  Israel's 
capital,  we  offer  a  wide  range  of 
treatments  with  modem  equip¬ 
ment. 

P-S.:  AH  material  is  in  Hebrew. 

For  your  personal  questionnaire 
and  further  information  contact: 
“Razim",  P.03. 24093, 
Jerusalem  91240 
Tel:  02-813479  (24  hours  a  day) 
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Bleak  prospects 
for  hoteliers 
in  East  Jerusalem 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  fancy  marble  and  plate-glass 
facade  of  Jerusalem’s  five-star  St. 
George  Hotel  belies  the  sorry  state 
oi;  affaire  inside. 

The  staff  of  70  or  so  has  been 
temporarily  reduced  to  four  per 
shift,  the  guest  register  has  only 
blank  pages,  and  the  chandeliers 
above  the  opulent  lounge  are  no 
longer  lit. 

Like  almost  all  the  lights  in  the 
hotel,  they  have  been  switched  off  to 
save  money.  The  long  carpeted  cor¬ 
ridors  which  lead  to  the  hotels  150 
rooms  are  dark  and  deserted. 

There  was  not  a  single  guest 
staying  at  the  St.  George  yesterday, 
ana  the  forecast  for  Christmas  is 
bleak. 

Calvin,  the  head  bartender,  says 
he  can’t  remember  such  a  bad  period 
in  all  his  21  years  at  the  hotel.  A 
oup  of  two  dbzeri  pilgrims  from 


terested  in  bringing  politics  into  their 
business  meeting,  and  made  no  re¬ 
ference  to  terrorism.  But  they  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  of  “crime  on  the 
streets.'’  and  said  the  police  were 
ineffective  in  dealing  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  East  Jerusalem. 

Fabmi  Nashashibi,  of  the  Pilgrims’ 
Palace  Hotel,  warned  that  crime 
here  would  soon  resemble  that  in 
New  York  or  cities  in  Italy,  where 
people  are  afraid  to  walk  around. 
“And  for  a  small  city  like  Jerusalem, 
that’s  a  terrible  comparison  to  be 
faring,”  he  said. 

“In  the  last  two  months,' 
Nashashibi  said,  "violent  acts 
against  tourists  have  increased.” 
They  have  been  robbed,  they  have 
been  beaten,  and  the  police  don't  do 
enough,  and  they  don't  even  deal 
with  the  problem  on  the  spot.  In¬ 
stead,  they  want  the  tourist  to  come 
and  wait  in  line  at  the  police  station 
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Cup’s  historic  holders 
ousted  by  New  Zealand 

cm  12  paint*  horn  a  patattvt  ok* 

FREMANTLE.  Australia  (Reuter).  ”  u*  pw** »  OMnutr  iw 
-  New  Zealand skipper  Chris  Dick-  "H  nM  bay*.  wkM1? 


AmS'^Cup  wiS  not  go  bade  to  tow  itaiiw^h 
New  York.  After  thn 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club.  hoi-  spent  on  a  n 


ensured  that  the  I9S7  overhaul  French  Kas  to  Karfl  UK  Mrmilijuh 


After  three  years  and  S2U  million 
enent  on  a  massive  bid  to  reclaim  the 
Cup.  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  wil 


<ler  5  Shy  for* T£  until  ftp  .The  New  York  Yacht  Hub  *il 
Australia  ITs  historic  1983 victory,  is  leave  Western  Australia  empty- 
ou?ofthe  19S7  Cup  challenge  after  handed.  ^  J**  es‘ 

America  II  was  beaten  by  New  Zea ■  peered  to  bother  to  sail  today . 


land.  Stw  Zealand  tod  18*  point*.  Dcwb  Con- 

the  race  but  passed  die  New  Yorkers  fraKh  ^  ^  a* •  presUmt* 

on  the  sixth  leg  and  held  on  to  wmoy  ch*n*Tt|t*f  ramtd 


15  seconds.  ,  , 

The  result  means  New  Zealand, 


Twt>  at  the  wUVMJfaH*  wM  ttftranw  to  the 


Jewish  National  Fond  workers  in  the  Jerusalem  Corridor  load  Christmas  trees  to  be  distributed 
for  the  holiday  season.  (Yitzhak  Elharax) 


Virus  a  cause  for  tomato  shortage 


but  overall  bookings  for  the  holiday 
season  will  barely  raise  occupancy  to 
50  per  cent. 

Hotels  throughout  the  country  are 
in  financial  trouble,  but  hoteliers  in 
East  Jerusalem  say  their  situation  is 
even  worse  than  that  of  hotels  else¬ 
where.  Yesterday  they  met  with 
Tourism  Minister  Avraham  Sharir 
and  appealed  for  help.  They  re¬ 
ceived  promises  of  aid,  beginning 
with  a  crash  programme  to  promote 
a  last-minute  Christmas  rush  of  pil¬ 
grims  to  Jerusalem. 

There  are  close  to  three  dozen 
hotels  in  East  Jerusalem.  According 
to  managers  and  owners,  all  of  them 
are  faring  difficulties  and  some  are 
about  to  dose,  or  have  already  been 


himself  told  me  they  could  not  do 
much  more.'’ 

Sharir,  .accompanied  by  senior 
ministry  and  municipality  officials, 
said  there  should  be  no  difference  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  East 
and  West  Jerusalem,  and  offered 
three  proposals:  ! 

□  A  crash  programme  to  encourage 
the  local  Christian  population  to  stay 
in  East  Jerusalem  hotels  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  Tourism  Ministry  will  fi¬ 
nance  the  promotion  of  a  package 
deal  designed  jointly  by  the  ministry 
and  local  hoteliers. 

□  A  similar  package  deal  promotion 
directed  at  Christian  pilgrims 
abroad,  hopefully  containing  a  spe¬ 
cial  message  of  support  signed  by  all 


Post  Science  and  Health  Reporter 

The  virus  that  has  significantly  damaged  local  tomato 
crops  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  current  shortage 
has  been  isolated  for  the  time  by  Hebrew  University 
scientists. 

Genetic  engineering  techniques  were  used  in  the 
research  programme  conducted  by  Dr.  Hanoch  Czosnek 
of  the  agriculture  faculty  and  his  assistants,  with  coop¬ 
eration  from  Dr.  Shlomo  Cohen  and  Dr.  Yehezkel 
Antigonus  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Organization. 

The  virus  causes  the  disease  known  as  “tomato  yellow 
leaf  curl”  and  most  often  affects  the  winter  tomato- 


growing  regions,  especially  the  Jordan  rift. 

The  scientists  are  now  studying  the  structure  of  the 
virus  and  how  it  functions.  They  hope  to  use  this 
information  to  create  varieties  of  tomato  that  will  be 
able  to  withstand  the  disease . 

They  can  now  identify  infected  plants  even  before 
signs  of  the  disease  are  visible.  It  is  also  possible  to 
identify  the  virus  in  the  insect  that  spreads  the  disease. 

The  virus  causes  heavy  losses  to  tomato  growers  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  danger  is  also  spreading  to 
southern  Europe.  Currently,  the  virus  can  be  fought  by 
spraying,  but  this  is  very  expensive.  A  resistant  plant  has 
yet  to  be  developed. 


Armenian  editor  raps  silence  on  Ajamian 


Stars  and  Stripes,  U.S.A.  and  French  ch»fl«yr  Bath  fa 

y;w  .yfll  fipht  for  the  right  to  chal-  One  wffl  weeun  die  rigto  to  r*ct*nKagtr*Um a 

feSeASafirthetSphy;  e™ 

Eleventh  hour  chaos  in  AFC 
leaves  play  off  doors  open 

NEW  YORK  (AP).  -  With  the  Jets  d**. 

and  Raiders  slumping  and  the  Pat- 

riots  beset  by  injuries,  who  is  good  they  captured  the  dhbioa  wtihuM  itrardT 
enough  to  represent  the  AFC  in  the  The  weekend  began  wlih  tore  gams  onSatw- 
Super  Bowl?  <**y* 

Why  not  foe  Browns  or  Bengals?  Broncos  31,  Redskins  30 

Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  meet  at  Qmcwtack  Jotw  Eiw»  «d  farming  bo* 

""to-sg*- in. a !S%SSSKr.l53&5 

should  decide  the  winner  Of  the  to  *31-30  victory  owtto  Babkin  and  arifaw 
AFC’s  Central  Division.  The  die  Redskins'  *Bm  hopes  for  u«e  npc  Em  twe. 
Browns  are  KM,  the  Bengals  9-5  and 

the  loser  has  a  decent  shot  at  a  ^^n^^vWoatMesfacelw. 
wild-card  playoff  berth.  Steefers  45,  Jets  24 

WhBe  the  Chicago  Bears,  New  York  Giants  The  Steeier*  got  three  iovdxknras  from  nut- 
■BsWastonRum  Redskin*  tare  already  cHnehed  ning  back  Walter  Abercrombie  and  forced  four 
NFC  pUyotf  spots  and  the  Los  Angek*  Rum  tunx>»er*  by  Jet*  quarterback  Kra  O’Brien  for 
are  on  the  rente,  the  only  AFC  team  sure  of  a  45-24  victory.  Alter  a  16-1  start,  fee  Jet*  feB  to 
nwHn«  It  to  the  postseason  are  Denver.  The  1A5  with  their  fourth  cowtcudvt  Ion  and 
Btoocm  backed  into  the  west  tltk  when  the  Los  fourth  poor  offensive  shoeing. 


forced  to  shut  their  doore,  because  of  the  Christian  clergy  of  Jerusalem. 


rising  costs  and  falling  income. 

Marwan  Amad,  of  the  Holyland 
East  Hotel,  talked  at  the  meeting  of 
a  vicious  cycle  faced  by  the  hotels: 
“One  of  tne  problems  is  that  new 
hotels  are  opening  {in  the  city]  and 
we  face  unfair  competition.  Our  old 
hotels  are  unable  to  renovate,  un¬ 
able  to  give  the  same  services,  so 
they  lower  their  rates,  sometimes 
below  cost.  Their  bank  accounts  are 
empty,  and  they  cannot  pay  their 


lulls,  make  imminent  payments  on 
loans  or  take  new  ones. 

Amad  said  the  hoteliers  should  be 
given  long-term,  low-interest  loans 
under  lenient  conditions,  with  gov¬ 
ernment  guarantees  to  back  them. 

Another  problem  is  security.  The 


hoteliers  said  they  were  not  in--  he  says. 


□  Establishment  of  joint  Jewish- 
Arab  civilian  patrols  to  deter  crimin¬ 
als. 

The  hoteliers  were  sceptical  that 
Arabs  would  stay  overnight,  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  rather  than  continue  their  pre¬ 
sent  one-day  visiting  habits,  or  that 
joint  civilian,  patrols  would  be  possi¬ 
ble.  Fighting  crime  was  the  responsi-  i 
bflity  of  the  authorities,  they  said. 

Nonetheless,  they  are  due  to  hold 
their  first  meetings  with  Tourism 
Ministry  officials  today  to  begin  dis¬ 
cussing  implementation  of  the  points 
raised  atyesterday’s  meeting. 

And  Calvin,  the  bartender  at  the 
St.  George,  says  he  hopes  something 
good  willcome  of  it.  “Let's  all  enjoy 
a  peaceful,  and  merry  Christmas,” 


ByTOMTUGEND 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LOS  ANGELES.  -  By  keeping  si¬ 
lent  on  the  arrest  of  Archbishop 
Shahe  Ajamian  in  Jerusalem,  Arme¬ 
nian  leaders  and  communities  may 
be  sending  the  wrong  signals  to, 
Israel,  according  to  the  publisher  of 
an  Armenian  weekly. 

Harut  Sassounian,  publisher- 
editor  of  The  California  Courier, 
devoted  the  front  page  of  his  current 
issue  to  the  fall  reprint  of  a  Novem¬ 
ber  30  Jerusalem  Post  article  by  this 
correspondent  under  the  three- 
column  headline  “Israeli  Newspaper 
Reports  Armenian*  Reaction  to 
Am>.  Ajamian’ s  Arrest.” 

In  a  signed  editorial,  beaded  “Our 
Silence  May  Send  Wrong  Signals  to 
Israel,”  Sassounian  comments: 

“Except  for  an  article  in  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  in  which  the  reaction  of 


Armenians  around  the  U.S.  and  the 
world  have  made  no  formal  state¬ 
ments  on  the  arrest  of  Archbishop 
Ajamian  in  Jerusalem. ..last 
month... 

“Someone  should  let  the  Arme¬ 
nian  community,  the  Israeli  gpvern- 


a  hands-off  policy  for  years.  They 
have  approached  this  arrest  with  the 
utmost  caution,  but  they  have  to 
hear  from  us  that  their  caution  is 
jostified  and  should  be  maintained. 

“Our  view  is  that  the  silence  of  the 
Armenian  community  is  the  result  of 


Glimmer  of  hope  for  Aussies 


SCTSTdr'iStatawhSr  i“^lcineico?flict,bpe^eeS 

Armenians  fed  abouttbese  develop- 

ity  is  fed  up  with  both  of  them.  When 
“Armenians  should  tell  the  Israeli  we  hear  that  one  or  both  are  arrested 
government  that  normally  we  would  or  suspected  of  doing  improper, 
not  accept  or  tolerate  any  interfer-  illegal  and  immoral  deeds,  we  are 
ence  in  the  affaire  of  the  patriai-  neither  shocked  nor  surprised.  We 


ments... 

“Armenians  should  tell  the  Israeli 
government  that  normally  we  would 
not  accept  or  tolerate  any  interfer¬ 
ence  in  the  affaire  of  the  patriar¬ 
chate.  While  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
archbishop's  arrest,  since  we  don’t 
have  the  facts  about  his  alleged 
crimes,  we  should  unequivocally  tell 
the  Israeli  government  that  this 
arrest  should  not  establish  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  interference  in  the  patriar- 


ADELAIDE  (Reuter).  -  Austra¬ 
lia’s  hopes  of  squaring  the  Ashes 
series  were  given  a  much  needed 
fillip  with  the  capture  of  two  key 
England  wickets  m  the  final  10  mi¬ 
nutes  of  the  third  day  of  the  third 
cricket  Test  here  yesterday.  Eng¬ 
land,  well  placed  at  341  for  three  to 
at  least  match  Australia’s  first  in¬ 
nings  score  of  S14  for  five  declared, 
lost  David  Gower  and  Allan  Lamb  in 
successive  overs  and  at  the  dose 
were  349  for  five. 


favour  oT  a  draw,  bat  the  two  ltd  wfcktts  hare 
farced  the  umrWa  to  redefine  fedr  — btdm, 
EnjJand  skipper  Mike  Gutting,  who  scored  Ms 
seventh  Test  ceatmjr  yesterday  odd:  “W*  were 
hoping  (hat  with  David  and  AfiaastSl  there  we 
CBM  path  on  tomorrow  and  get  around  M, 
Bat  oar  flm  target  oow  Vs  to  get  as  cfose  to  tbetr 
acore  as  pss»4bk.  The  spinners  have  a  bit  of 
rough  to  bowl  Into  now  aadbotdac  coaid  be 
dttddnt  on  the  thud  two  days,*'  a  cMttoaa 
Gatthwtakl. 

SCORES:  Australia  51*4  dcd.  (Boob  1W, 
Jones  93,  Matthews  73  not  out,  Bordar  78); 
England  349-5  (Broad  116,  Catting  188,  Atbcy 
55% 

The  Australian  Rebels  beat  Eastern  Product 
by  an  fairings  and  84  runs.  EP  117  aM  US; 
Amk  Rebels  326-7  dcd.  (Reuter) 


He  never  took  more  than  he  needed 


iPhimselr.'  -  ...... 

Some  of  the  old  tuners  had  stories 
about  him  -  legends  or  rumours  or 
just  plain  gossip. 

Once  he  even  appeared  on  a  post¬ 
card,  for  he  was,  after  all,  as  much  a 
sight  on  Dizengoff,  and  thus  in  the 
city,  as  the  graceful  bent  palm  trees 
in  that  ugly-duckting  plaza  called 
Kikar  Zina,  which  a  decade  ago  gave 
way  to  the  underpass/overpass  that 
eventually  gave  way  to  the  Again 
Circus. 

Some  called  him  die  Prophet  of 
Dizengoff,  though  his  visions  were 
private  and  mumbled  to  himself  in  a 
voice  just  loud  enough  to  be  heard  as 
you  passed  him  on  the  sidewalk,  but 
so  soft  that  you  could  not  understand 
what  he  was  saying.  He  would  not 
tolerate  anyone  stopping  to  listen  to 
those  monologues. 

He  didn't  beg  exactly. 

He  walked  along  Dizengoff  with 
one  hand  scratching  at  his  beard,  and 
the  other  extended.  There  was 
usually  a  burning  cigarette  trapped 
between  his  fingers,  which  were 
stained  dark  brown  from  tobacco 
and  dirt  and  gnarled  from  what  was 


probably  some  kind  of  arthritis.  Peo¬ 
ple  knew  they  had  to  put  a  coin  in  his 
palm.  And  he  never  took  more  than 
he  needed. 

Once  a  young  man  just  off  the 
plane  from  America,  still  carrying 
his  carton  of  duty-free  Camel 
cigarettes,  offered  the  Prophet  a 
packet.  He  refused  it,  accepting  only 
one  cigarette. 

When  he  had  enough  coins  he 
would  walk  into  one  of  the  several 
pre-state  cafes  on  Dizengoff  and 
trade  them  for  eitheT  a  cup  of  tea  or  a 
shot  of  the  cheapest  brandy. 

Every  year  at  Rosh  Hashana  he 
would  vanish  for  a  few  days  and  then 
reappear  on  the  street  in  a  new  khaki 
suit,  having  had  his  hair  and  finger¬ 
nails  cut  and  his  beard  trimmed.  It 
was  said  that  the  city  took  him  to  the 
public  bath  in  the  Yemenite  Quarter 
and  had  him  scrubbed  clean  and 
outfitted  in  some  decent  clothes  for 
New  Year. 

Winter  or  summer  he  wore  a  khaki 
suit.  By  the  end  of  the  summer, 
before  Rosh  Hashana,  the  trousers 
would  be  torn  and  the  jacket  would 
be  tattered,  and  their  colour  would 


Robert  Rosenberg 


TODAY'S  ENTERTAINMENT1 


TELEVISION 


BDUCA.TIOMAL: 

600  TdBtoXt  8.03  Keep  Rt  8.1  B  School 
Broadcast*  14.00  Totetaxi  14.03  Ksap  Rt 
14.1B  100  Famous  Palming*  14JS  Mak¬ 
ing  Magic  14J5Q  Surprise  Tran  15.18 
Family  Problems  16.00  Five  Mila  Creek 
(part  5)  17.00  A  New  Evening  -  live  maga¬ 
zine 


17  J90  Alice  in  Wonderiand 
17-56  Hoppa  Hoy 

AMW&UhbuME  programmes: 

1830  News  roundup 
1U2  Programme  Trailer 
183B  Sports 
1830  News 

HJM»rnOQtlKMMCI  resume  at 
20.00  wrtri  a  news  roundup 

3XLOZ  The  Paper  Chase.  American  aaries 
atoning  John  Houseman,  James  Stephens 
and  Diene  Douglas 

20  JO  Beauty  Spot  -  dp*  on  hikes  and 
trips 

21 M  Mabat  Newsreel 

21 .30  This  i*  the  Time 

22J20  Spenser  For  Hire  —  American  sus* 
pans*  series,  starring  Robert  UriCh  and 
■Avery  Brooks 
23JSO  New* 

JORDAN TVlunoffidal): 

17.30  Cartoons  1UM  French  Hour  19J30 
News  in  Hebrew  20.00  News  in  Arabic 
20J30  NO  Place  Like  Home  21.10  The 
Consultant  22JX)  News  In  English  2Z20 
Snnaere  and  Brothers 

pTODLE  EAST TV  (from  TJL  north): 
1830 Another  Life  14.00  700  Club  14J0 
Shape-Up  1SJD0  Afternoon  Movie:  In 
Society  1830  HeathcHff  17jQ0  Super 
Book  1730  Muppatt  18.00  Happy  Day* 
1830  Lavame  &  Shirley  1830  News 
20.00  Magnum  PJ.  21 .00  Monday  Night 
football  23,00 7C0  Club 


RADIO  _ 

Voice  of  Music 

6.02  Morning  Melodies 
7.09  Scarlatti:  Symphony  NoB  In  A  ma¬ 
jor;  Tartinl:  Concerto  in  E  minor  far  Violin; 
Mozart:  Sonata  In  C  major  for  Rute  and 
Piano.  K.296:  Mendelssohn:  Concerto 
NpZ  for  Piano,  Op. 40;  Tchaikovsky;  Sym¬ 
phony  No  A  0pJ6  (ClevelancVMaazeU 
930  Brhten-Rossini:  Morning  Music; 
Paganini:  Trio  in  D  major  for  Violin.  Cello 
and  Guitar;  Rodrigo:  Gatam  styie  Concerto 
for  Cedo;  Faura:  Sonata  No.i.  Op.  13  for 
Violin  and  Piano:  Travian:  Divertimento 
for  String  Quintet:  Gershwin:  Piano  Rhap- 
sody  No 2;  Grofe:  Grand  Canyon  Suite 
1240  Schubert:  Introduction  and  Varia¬ 
tions.  Op.  160;  Zur:  Quartet  for  Flute  and 
Strings 

1805  Mozart:  Miniatures;  Chopin*.  Varia¬ 
tions  on  Polish  Folksong;  Mahler:  Lieder 
.  eanes  fahrenden  Gesellen;  Hugo-Woth 
‘Italian  Serenade”;  Mendelssohn:  Sym¬ 
phony  No  A  “Itottan" 

15.00  Music  Explained  -  Bartok's  First 
Quartets 

18JD0  Sehuatz:  Two  pieces  from  "The 
Song  of  Songs”;  Bibet:  Pasacaglia  in  A 
minor  for  Violin;  Buxie  hude:  2  Cantatas; 
Brahms:  Motet;  Telemann:  Cantata; 
Stoebee!-88ch:  Song*  from  Anna  Mag- 
delone’s  Notebook;  Bach:  Chromatic 
Fugue  Fantasia. 

18.00  Emphasis 

1900  Light  Music  for  Wind  Ensembles 
20.08  Music  from  Mozart  Week,  Salzburg 
1986  -  Moart:  Cassation  In  A  major,  K43; 
Mozart:  Conearto  for  Bassoon  in  E-Rat 
major,  K.191;  Mozart:  Serenade  in  D  ma¬ 
jor,  K.185  and  Marches.  K.189;  CZeram- 
bauh:  Suite  du  lerten;  Bach:  Concerto  in 
D  minor;  Franck:  Symphonic  Piece 
2230  Once  Aqohi 

2300  Bach:  Die  Kuna  der  Fuge,  part  4; 
Haydn:  Concerto  for  Lyre;  Mendelssohn; 
String  Quartet  No.2  in  A  minor,  Op.  13 


match  the  sidewalk  before  the  first 
rains  of  winter  washed  away  some  of 
the  grime. 

Among  the  numerous  tales  about 
his  origins  there  were  two  basic  ver¬ 
sions. 

One  said  that  he  was  the  heir  to  a 
great  Caribbean  fortune  but  had 
turned  it  down.  It  is  not  clear  how 
the  Caribbean  region  came  to  be 
attached  to  the  fortune. 

The  other  said  that  he  wasn't  Jew¬ 
ish  but  was  the  victim  of  a  great 
unrequited  love  for  a  Holocaust  sur¬ 
vivor  whom  he  followed  to  Israel. 

In  both  versions,  he  arrived  in  the 
country  by  boat,  well  dressed  and 
with  money.  But  nobody  can  re¬ 
member  when  that  was.  Similarly, 
nobody  can  say  when  he  first 
appeared  on  Dizengoff.  He  was  just 


First  Programme 

603  Programme*  for  QGm 
7-30  Favourite  Old  Songs 
805 Compass  - with  Benny  Hendel 
90S  Hebrew  songs 
1QJ3Q  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 
11.10  School  Broadcasts 
llIJSO  Education  for  aD 
12.06  Song  and  Tuna 
1300 News  in  English 
1330  News  in  French 
1406 Children's  programmes  - 
1503  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
16.06  A  Place  Vn  the  Middle 
1730  Everyman's  University 
18.06  Jewish  Traditions 
1800  Bible  Reading 

1906  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of  the' 
Week 

1930  Programmes  for  Ofim 

2205  Every  Man  has  a  Star- with  astro- 

togistllen  Pecker 

Second  Programme 

6.12  Gymnastics 

630 Editorial  Review 

603  Green  Light-  drivers'  comer 

7.00 This  Morning  -  news  magazine 

8.05  Making  an  Issue 

9.06  House  Call  - with  Rivka  Midtaeii 

1005 All  Shades  of  the  Network 

11 30  Safa  Journey 

12.10  OJC-  on  Two 

1300  Midday-  news  commentary,  music 
1406  Humour 
1 505 Magic  Moments 
1605  Songs  and  Homework 

17.10  Economics  Magazine 

1808  Free  Period -education  magazine 
1805  Today  in  Sport 
19.0S  Today-  redo  newsreel 
1935 Law  and  Justice  Magazine 
2005 Cantorial  Kit  Parade 
22.05 Jazz  Comer 
23.05  Radio  game 


.  ” 7.T  “m S' ragpiCKer  sack  pillow ^and'says,' 

'  Except  tor  the  professional  beg-  “You  can’t  let  a  person 'deep?”  He 
ears  on  the  sidewalks  near  the  Great  carries  his  own  water  in  a  plastic 
Synagogue  or  in  the  Central  Bus  bottle,  and  after  he  reads  newspap- 
Station,  he  was  the  only  person  who  ers  picked  out  of  the  special  bins  for 
apparently  made  his  home  on  the  recycling  paper  he  stuffs  his  shoes 
^fn  city's  streets,  which  is  not  necessarily  with  the  old  news  to  keep  his  feet 
mS  the  same  thing  as  being  homeless,  as  warm. 

it  s  called  in  America.  And  there  is  the  woman  who  pat- 

e  first  In  Jerusalem  there  have  a  ways  rols  the  shore  waIkSn  back 

>  me  of  been  manv  more  such  people  living  forth  aU  day.  She  finds  her  place  to 
on  the  sidewalks;_but  then  in  Jeru-  sleep  on  ^  sheltered  side  <5  one  of 
about  sakm  dianty  is  a  sign  of  devotion.  In .  the  buildings  used  by  the  lifeguards 
iever-  cities  like  Tel  Aviv  chanty  is  a  sign  of  fo  summer.  IShe  carries  an  umbrella, 
something  else.  rain  or  shine, 

sir  to  a  A  few  years  ago  he  disappeared.  * 

it  had  But  nobody,  not  even  one  of  the  Like  the  Dizengoff  Prophet,  she 
it  how  daily  denizens  of  the  oldest  Dizen-  talks  to  the  air,  to  herself,  to  her 


neimer  snockeo  nor  surprised,  we  with  the  Adelaide  Oval  wicket  atiH  playing  by  aa  baring*  and  84  nan.  EP  117  aad  U! 

are  ashamed!  The  Armenian  barignb,  the  odd*  are  heavOy  weighted  in  AarakRebeb 326-7 dcd.  (Reuter) 

Church,  supported  by  the  Armenian  _  __ 

Two  Kenyans  here  for  Galilee  marathon 

house  in  Jerusalem  in  order.  It  is  not  t  By  JACK  LEON  meter. 

up  to  the  Israeli  government  to  do  (TEL AVIV.  -Leading  Kenyan  long-  Five  hundred  men  and  women 
that.  That’s  our  own  responsibility,  distance  runners  James  Buti  and  200  of  them  from  abroad,  are  ej 
But  if  we  relinquish  it,  others  will  Samuel  Mogere  arrived  here  yester-  pected  to  Link  up  at  the  Tiberia 

.”  day  to  prepare  for  Wednesday’s  10th  Plaza  Hotel  starting  point  at  9a.m. 
—  Tiberias  Sea  of  Galilee  Marathon.  „ _ . .  _ 

When  people  wait  by  nuUdDganoue  by  their  maih^ph 

fate  ?1  “Jgf11  ;  te  be, the  first  athletes  from.Black.Afri-  ^  35  5**"-  RoraniWd.  from  MmbaKr.h 

■WraaMCker  sack  pillow ^d-says,1  comoete  in  the  annual  45-lrm'  Rw  aamhoos  tUs  j« 


race  round  the  lake’s  southern  peri¬ 


meter. 

Five  hundred  men  and  women. 
200  of  them  from  abroad,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  link  up  at  the  Tiberias 
Plaza  Hotel  starting  point  at  9  a.m. 

For  veteran  EngBA  rmuer  David  Rokb- 
fleld,  72,  the  CaBke  meet  wD  mark  hb  INtfe 
merailw  In  a  ncttnM  atfaktic  career  cmer- 
hig  35  years.  Rasenfleld.  from  Mancbester.b*s 
‘  sMady  cantpIriHl  four  manthoos  tids  jw, 
;  bvtaays  be  “saved*'  hi*  notaiiy  appesnwt 
for  wlnttwiQ  be  hbmtfa  outing  In  the  race  here. 


Swedes  retain  Masters  doubles 


LONDON  (AP).  -  Stefan  Edberg 
and  Anders  Jarryd  of  Sweden  suc¬ 
cessfully  defended  their  crown  In  the 
Nabisco  Masters  Doubles  Cham¬ 
pionship  yesterday  with  a  6-3,  7-6, 
5-3  victory  over  Yannick  Noah  and 
Guy  Forget  of  France. 

In  winning  the  $72,000  first  prize, 
Edberg  and  Jarryd  scored  the  only 


two  service  breaks  of  the  1-hour, 
50-minute  match  -  in  the  sixth  game 
of  the  first  set  and  the  fourth  game  of 
the  third  set.  Both  came  off  Noah's 
serve. 

b  Stiritgart.  West  Germany,  Boris  Becker 
won  the  yoeng  Masters  title  for  the  fclrd 
successive  year  yesterday,  beating  Jonas  Svens- 
awn-6, 7*.  W. 


SCOREBOARD 


somehow  they  are  more  “profes-  Prophet  never  snapped  or  snarled. 
sionaT’  than  he  was,  and  therefore  He  would  just  walk  up  and  down 
not  exactly  his  replacements.  None  Dizengoff,  on  the  sea  side  of  - the 
have  appeared  on  picture  postcards,  street,  from  Frishman  to  what  was 
Tel  Aviv  is  uo  longer  the  kind  of  then  known  as  Keren  Kayemet  and 
place  that  would  feature  such  people  is  now  Ben-Gurion  Boulevard. 


Soccer  rhwuplwmMp  R 

ENGLISH  SOCCER.  -  League  Champion 


on  postcards. 


Among  the  others  there  is,  for  before  anybody 
example,  the  man  who  sleeps  on  the  actually  gone.  H 
beaches  along  Ben-Zion  Boulevard.  Agam  Circus. 


In  the  end  it  was  more  than  a  year 
:fore  anybody  noticed  he  was 


e  never  saw  the  ??*"**» 1  JZ; ! 

1MN  Sot  123, 
Saaic*  189. 


third  in  the  stomBagi  raid  love  the  London  deb 
rooted  to  the  batten;  sad  Leicester  CBy  downed 
Oxford  United  2-9 

NBA  BASKETBALL.  -  Critic*  185,  Bidets  98; 
CeraHcn  123,  Tier*  129;  Pistons  11J ,  Liken 

U4;  Peters  95,  Net*  91;  Hawks  122,  Knfcks  116; 

foockets  119,  Kings  IOC;  Backs  113,  Befl*  90; 


182;  Jex*  115,  CUppen 
Ha  Ufa  Mavericks  126, 


WHATS  ON 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 
at  N  IS  8.16  per  line,  including 
VAT.  Insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  NIS  163.30  per  line, 
including  VAT,  pier  month. 


HEY!  DOG  OWNERS!  ? 
Did  you  know... 


rabies  control 


veterinarian  must  order  the  detraction 
,^'d^ohisnot  >««««)  byaleash  and 


Anny 

80S  Uitivenhy  on  tin  Air 
830  Open  Your  Eyet-songa,  information 
707 "707" -with  Ales  Arnky 
805 Good  Morning  itteol 
905 bi  the  Morning  -  with  EfiYbraeS 
1005 Cotfoe  Break 
1 1.08  Wghi  Now-  with  Befl  Reshef 
1308 Israeli  Tunes 
1505 DaBy  Meeting- with  OrtyYarihr 
1805  Four  In  the  Afternoon 
17.00  Evening  Newsreel 
1*05  Our  Arab  Neighbours 
1805 Music 
2005 The  IDF  Troupes 
21 00  Mabat- TV  newsreel 
21 30  Unkrandw  Air 

I  2206 Popular  song* 

2305 SaraeO  songs 
0008 Night  Birds-  songs,  chat 


JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  ExhiMtioits:  Ketaf 
Hinnom -treasure  facing  Jerusalem's  walls 
0  "A  Man  and  his  Land",  Moshe  Dayan 
collectionO  Kakiemon.  400  years  of 
Japanese  Porcelain  Tradition  0  Animals  in 
Ancient  Art  (Rockefeller)  0  Andant  Glass 
Exhibit  0  Bethlehem  Embroidery,  dresses 
and  costume  parts.  0  Minus  One  Dimen¬ 
sion,  20th  Century  Sculptors'  Drawings  (un¬ 
til  15.12)0  Photography  in  Nature  0  Art  in 
Context,  audiovisual  programme  Q  News 
in  Antiquities  0  Big  and  Small  relative  sizes 
in  life,  art  and  chuoren's  world  $  Jewels  of 
Children's  Literature  0  Permanent  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  Archeology,  Judalca  and  Ethnic  Art. 
VISmNG  HOURS:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At 
11 :  Guided  tour  of  the  Museum  (English).  3: 
Guided  tour  of  Archeology  galleries  in 
English.  Fresh  Paint  trends  among  young 
Israeli  artists  (opens  17.12). 

LA-  MAYER  MUSEUM  FOR  ISLAMIC 
ART.  Visiting  hours:  Sun.-Thurs.  70-1; 
3:30-6.  Fit  dosed.  Sat  and  holiday  eves 
10-1.  Hapalmach  St.  Tel.  681291/2.  Bus  No. 

15. 

Exhibitions 

JERUSALEM  MAP  HOUSE,  Old  City,  7 
Beit  El  St.  288338, 423547,  Roberts.  Turner, 
etc. 

Conducted  Tours 

HAD  ASSAM  -  Hourly  toura  of  the  Chagall 
Windows  at  Khyat  Hadsasah  on  the  half 
hour.  *  Information,  reservations:  02- 
416333,02*446271. 


is  1 1*  i 


1-  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  11  a.m,  from 
Administration  Building,  Givat  Ram  Cam¬ 
pus.  Buses  9. 28, 24  and  16. 

Z  Mount  Scopus  tours  11  am  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9,  ZS.  4a,  28  and  23  to  the 
first  underground  stop.  Further  details;  Tel. 
02-882819- 

AM  IT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Mte- 
nftdii  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  8 


TEL  AVIV 

Museums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  ExMMtiona:  Sit¬ 
ings  (opens  19.12  at  2)  6  Qatar  Kokoschka, 
1888-1980.  Selection  of  Prints  and  Albums. 
Trends  in  Geometric  Abstract  Art  0  Edvard 
Munch,  prints:  Death,  Love  and  Anxiety  0 
From  the  Museum  'Collection  0  Selection 
from  Museum  Collection  of  European, 
American,  Israeli  Art  0  VISmNG  HOURS: 
Sua-Thur.  JO  ajn.-2  pjn.;  5-9  p.m.  Sat  11 
a.m.-2  am.;  7-10  p.m.  Closed  Friday.  Hele¬ 
ne  Rubinstein  Pavllkm.  Mew  ExUI- 


CINEMA 


.  Hon:  David  Hockney,  Photocollages  (opens 
21.12).  Vfaftfaig  Horn:  Sua-Thur.  10-1; 
5-7.  Sat,  11—2.  Fri.  dosed. 

Conductad  Tours 
AMU  HUMPH  (formartyAnwri can  Mto- 
racfii  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours -Tel 
Aviv,  Tel.  220187, 233154. 

WEEO.  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa,  388817. 
ORT.  To  visit  our  technological  High 
Schools  call  Jerusalem  533141;  Tel  Aviv- 
396171 , 240523;  Netanya  33744. 

PKHIBBt  WOmi— NA'AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Tel  Aviv.  210791,  Jerusalem  244878. 


HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA  MUSEUM.  28  Shubbtai  Levy  St. 
TeL  <^623256.  ExhibltIons;Moiffn  Art  — 
Ephemeral  Monument:  Naftaii  Nachman!, 
Reuven  Atiya  -  colour  photographs. 
Andant  Art— Jewish  coins  of  the  Second 
Temple  Period,  Egyptian  textiles,  terracotta 
figurines.  Music  It  Ethnology;  world  pap¬ 
er  cuts.  Open:  Sua-Thur.  &  Sat  10-1; 
Tues>f  Thur.  &  Sat  also  6-9.  TTckst  also 
admits  to  National  Maritime,  PMU*. 
torlc  and  Japanese  Museums. 

WHAT'S  ONM  HAIFA.  dW 04-840840. 


BettAgnm:  Nile  Hofoeraen  4;  Start  the 
Revolution  Without  Me  8;  Big  Chill  8; 
Stnpes  10;  Hair  12  midnight;  12  mid¬ 
night;  Mnyanoi  Ha'uma:  At  Close 
Range  7, 9;  Clnemetlieque:  Pourquof 
hrael  (&  Claude  Lanzmann  interview]  4; 
The  Roman  Spring  of  Mrs.  Stone  T 
(small  hall);  Three  Days  and  a  Child 
8:15;  Something  Wild  9  (small  hall); 
The  Bostonians  9:45;  Eden:  Absoluts 
A,  7,  9;  Edison:  Alphabet 
Chy  4,7,9;  HeUra:  Avantl  Popo)o4:30, 
^fci&JewiMiemThantre:  Shoah  (I) 
at  1;  Shoah  («)  at  6-30;  Kfte  Hannah 
and  her  Stotera  4, 7,  9;  MHcheH:  For- 
7.  9;  OraB:  Ruthless  People 
■  7*  ®:1B;  °rikw  Or  Is  About  Last 

N|9ht  4:30,6^5,  9;  Orion  Or  3:  Iron 
E*gile  4:30)  Onw:  Ninja  Terminator 
f  _7*  9i,  Ron*  The  Burmese  Harp 
4^0, 7, 9;  Somadar:  Ran  8. 


NHL  HOCKEY.  -  Usoms  6,  yfap  3;  Black- 
4,  Btera  4;  North  Star*  S,  Flycn  4; 


OT;  Istaoders  4,  Dewfis  2:  NonUqea  7,  Ssbr» 

Local  basketball 

Netiooal  League  game*  toil#  Bapod 

Boko  at  EUbrer  Ncta^ret  Hapod  JmnioD  at 
MacraM  Rsmst  Gao;  Bipod  EfeUb  at  Raped 
Td  Arir;  Betar  Td  Ariv  at  MacraM  Haifa 
MacraM  Td  Ariv  atHapod  Gaffl  Bjou;  Shpod 
Ramat  Gan  at  Hapod  Eitan  GraL 
Su*eCupqusrterPnsbDPThgraA«r-RttPq^ 
Td  Arh  at  EBtzur  Net*nya;  Holm  at  G*B 
Dym  Macxatd  Td  Arir  at  Betar  Td  Arta 
MaccsN  Haifa  at  Hapod  Nahariya. 


gjbn:  A  Room  With  a  View  4-JO,  7. 

HAIFA 

Amphitheatre:  Outsiders  4:30,  7, 
9:15;  Artnon:  Pale  Rider4:30,  6:45, 9; 
Ataman  V.  Top  Gun  4:30,  7,  9:1fiv 
Atzmon  2:  Avanti  Popofo  4:45,  7:15, 
9:30;  Centre  Cultural  Francois: 
Video  Festival  3;  La  Grande  Bouffa 
9:30;  Chen:  Flesh  and  Blood4:30, 6:45. 
9;  Koran  Or  Hamehudoeh:  Ginger  & 
Fred  4,  6^0,  9;  Orah:  Heart  Breakers 


TEL  AVIV 

Belt  La  lari  nr  Love  and  War 7:30, 9:30, 

ToP  Gun  4daa 
7:15,  930;  Chon  1:  Ruthless  People 
230,  5,  7:30,  9-05;  Chan  2:  Joshua 
Then  and  Now  5,  735,  9:45;  Chon  3: 
The  Color  Purple  6:15,  9:15;  Chon  4: 
Donna  Her  and  Her  Two  Husbands  11. 
2,  5,  7:40, 930;  Chon  S:  Aliens  11,  2, 
42S,  7,9:46;  ChMmo  One:  Some  Like 
H  Hot  4:30;  7:15, 930;  Cfaieme  Two: 

430, 7:15, 9:30;  Dekei:  Si- 
forrt  htovie  7:1 5, 9:30;  KHtongoff 1 :  My 
Beautifol  Laundrstte  11,  i:3Q,  4 •*£ 
7:15,9-00;  Dfungaff  3:  Mona  Use  1 1' 
130,  4:45,  7:15,  9:40;  OiungoH  3- 
^^o^hsSpidenroman 

rM?'  Trouble  in 

Uttie  OVina  730,  930;  Sex  film,  i? 
midnight;  Esther:  Armnd  nnH  ns,,,.. 


Husbands  4:30-,  8:45, 9:15;  Revest  2: 
The  Gods  Must  Be  Crazy  4:30, 7, 9:15; 
Ron:  Poltergeist  II 430,  6:45,  9;  Sho- 
vft:  Hannah  and  Her  Sisters  7. 9. 

RAMATGAN 

Annon:  Pale  Rider  730,  9:30;  Uly: 
Hannah  and  Her  Sisters  7:15,  9:30; 
Orn*»:  Ruthless  People  5,  7:30.  9:40; 
Oirioo:  Ricochets  4:30,  7:15,  9:30; 
Randan  is  Blue  Velvet  4:45,  7:16, 
S‘40‘  K*88  of  the  Spider- 

woman  5, 7, 9:40;  Rav-Qan  3:  3  Hem- 
mes  at  un  Coufin  5, 7:30, 9:40;  Rev  Gao 
4:  Joshua  Then  and  Now  5, 7:30, 9:40. 

HBR2UYA 

Dan  Accadia:  Heartburn  7,  9:30: 
Daniel  Hotel:  Les  Deux  Ainglaisps 
6:45,  930;  David:  Haunted  Honey¬ 
moon  430.  7:15,  9:30;  Hechal:  Top 
Gun  4:30,  7:15,  9:30;  Now  TiferaC 
RicochetB  7:15,9:16. 

HOLON 

Artnon  Hamahudash:  About  Last 
Night7:15, 930;  p.m,;  Matnaa  Hotoai 
Secret  Admirer  7:18.  930  (no  pdf- 
Hfad.);  Rumble  fish  4  (no  part.  Wed-): 
*  Ruthless  People  7:15.  9:30; 
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Assembling  Some  of  the  Pieces  of  the  Puzzle 


Mints  iM 


By  ROBERT  PEAR 


Washington 

WHAT  has  come  to  be  called  the 
White  House  Crisis  first  crept 
into  the  public  view  early  last 
month  with  a  report  in  an 
obscure  Lebanese  magazine  that  American 
arms  had  been  sold  to  the  Iranians. 
Relentlessly,  the  story  has  grown  day  by  day 
with  a  rush  of  confusing  reports  from 
around  the  world.  There  have  been  startling 
revelations  —  the  most  riveting  of  them 
about  the  diversion  of  some  sale  proceeds  to 
the  Nicaraguan  rebels  —  and  secret  hints, 
contradictions  and  accusations,  admissions 
following  denials.  Trails  have  led  to  a  dozen 
countries,  with  a  dizzying  and  ever-larger 
cast  of  characters,  preoccupying  Congress 
and  the  Government.  There  are  still  far 
more  questions  than  answers.  What  follows 
is  an  attempt  to  assemble  some  of  the  pieces 
of  the  puzzle. 


The  Managers 

President  Reagan 

On  Jan.  17,  1386.  Mr.  Reagan  signed  a 
secret  order  authorizing  diplomatic 
overtures  and  the  sale  of  weapons  and  spare 
parts  to  Iran.  There  is  disagreement  about 
whether  he  gave  prior  approval  for  Israeli 
shipments  or  American  arms  to  Iran  in 
September  and  November  1985,  before  the 
United  States  began  shipping  weapons 
directly.  It  is  not  dear  how  much  Mr. 
Reagan  knew  about  details  of  the  shipments. 

What  he  knew,  and  when,  are  perhaps  the 
most  important  questions  of  all.  The 
President  says  he  was  “not  fully  informed” 
about  the  diversion  of  money  from  the 
Iranian  arms  sales  to  the  rebels  fighting  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  He  says  he 
learned  of  the  diversion  from  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese  3d  on  Nov.  21  and  24, 
long  after  it  happened.  Many  members  of 
Congress,  and  47  percent  of  the  American 
people,  according  to  a  New  York  Times/CBS 
News  Poll,  believe  that  he  is  not  telling  the 
truth.  But  no  proof  has  been  made  public, 
one  way  or  the  other. 

.  The  President  says  his  goals  in  approving 
the  arras  sales  were  to  improve  relations 
with  Iran,  to  help  end  the  Iran-1  raq  War  and 
to  seek  the  return  of  the  American  hostages 
held  in  Lebanon.  He  denies  that  this  policy, 
as  implemented  by  his  aides,  amounted  to 
trading  arms  for  hostages.  It  is  not  clear 
exactly  what  the  President  knows  about  how 
the  situation  developed  or  when  he  was  told 
about  the  actions  that  were  taken  or  were 
about  to  be  taken.  He  has  not  been  accused 
of  illegal  activity. 

Many  members  of  Congress  say  that  his 
policy  toward  Iran  was  extremely  unwise 
and  that  he  was  negligent  in  permitting  the 
National  Security  Council  staff  to  run  covert 
foreign  operations  from  the  basement  of  the 
While  House. 

Mr.  Reagan  defends  his  efiorts  to  improve 
relations  with  Iran  and  initially  denied  that 
he  had  made  any  mistakes.  More  recently, 
he  admitted  that  the  execution  of  his  policies 
was  ■’'flawed’’  and  that  “mistakes  were 
made."  He  says  Americans  will  eventually 
understand  and  support  his  policies.  He  har 
declined  to  ask  the  aides  involved  in  the 


scandal  for  ftiii  particulars,  he’says,  because 
this  would  interfere  with  other 
investigations, 

Donald  T.  Regan, 

Chief  of  Staff 

Mr.  Regan  has  exercised  tight  control 
over  the  White  House  staff  since  he  became 
its  chief  in  February  1985,  and  he  has  talked 
of  his  expertise  in  foreign  affairs.  But  he 
insists  that  he  did  not  know  until  Nov.  21 
about  the  diversion  to  the  contras  of  profits 
from  Iranian  arms  sales. 

The  National  Security  Council  "does  not 
report  to  me,"  Mr.  Regan  declared  Nov.  26 
in  an  apparent  effort  to  distance  himself 
from  the  scandal.  “Does  the  bank  president 
know  whether  a  teller  in  the  bank  is  fiddling 
around  with  the  books?  No.” 

Mr.  Regan  has  dismissed  as  "ridiculous" 
reports  that  Lieut.  Col.  Oliver  L.  North,  the 
Security  Council  operative  who  directed 
efforts  to  assist  the  contras  with  money 
from  the  Iranian  transactions,  briefed  him 
on  these  arrangements.  It  is  unclear  how 
much  he  knows  about  the  diversion  or  when 
he  learned  of  it. 

Members  of  Congress  and  the  President's 
political  advisers  are  urging  him  to  replace 
Mr.  Regan.  So  is  Nancy  Reagan,  according 
to  people  with  longstanding  lies  to  the 
President’s  family. 

George  P.  Shultz, 
Secretary  of  State 

Mr.  Shultz  says  he  received  only 
"fragmentary"  and  sporadic  information 
about  the  shipment  of  American  weapons  to 
Iran.  However,  he  acknowledges  that  he 
took  part  in  two  "full-scale  discussions"  of 
the  program  at  White  House  meetings  in 
December  1985  and  January  1986. 

He  says  he  opposed  the  sale  of  American 
weapons  to  Iran  and  had  "zero"  knowledge 
of  the  diversion  of  I  ranian  payments  to  the 
contras  until  it  was  disclosed  publicly  last 
month.  Some  members  of  Congress  have 
criticized  him  for  not  being  more  vigorous  in 
his  opposition  or  more  aggressive  in  his 
attempts  to  find  out  what  was  happening. 

Mr.  Shultz  says  he  was  "shocked"  to  learn 
that  the  White  House  had  jumped  the  chain 
of  command  and  dealt  directly  with  the 
American  Ambassador  in  Lebanon, 
bypassing  the  Secretary,  The  Ambassador, 
John  H.  Kelly,  said  he  had  had  "back 
channel"  communications  through  the 


Central  Intelligence  Agency  with  two 
members  of  the  National  Security  Council 
staff. 

Other  Cabinet  Members 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  says  he  was  "horrified"  when  he 
learned  Nov.  24  that  the  contras  had 
received  money  from  the  sale  of  American 
arms  to  Iran.  The  transferor  funds,  he  says, 
was  a  "totally  wrong  thing  to  do.” 

Aides  say  he  opposed  the  decision  to  ship 
arms  to  Iran,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Weinberger,  is  ruled  by  "some  lunatics."  He 
says  he  has  known  since  January  of  the 
arms  sales.  The  weapons  were  taken  from 
Defense  Department  stockpiles  and 
transferred  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  which  reimbursed  the  Pentagon, 
according  to  Mr.  Weinberger. 

Vice  President  Bush  says  he  supported 
President  Reagan's  efforts  to  "open  a 
channel  to  Iran"  by  secretly  selling 
American  weapons  to  Teheran.  But  he  says, 
"I  was  not  aware  of  and  I  oppose  any 
diversion  of  funds"  from  those  sales  to  the 
Nicaraguan  rebels. 

"Clearly,  mistakes  were  made,"  Mr.  Bush 
said  Dec.  3,  before  Mr.  Reagan  had 
explicitly  admitted  mistakes. 

Mr.  Bush,  a  former  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  has  acknowledged  meeting 
twice  this  year  with  Felix  Rodriguez,  a 
C.I.A.  veteran  identified  as  a  leader  of 
efforts  to  supply  the  Nicaraguan  rebels.  Mr. 
Bush's  national  security  adviser,  Donald  P. 
Gregg,  a  former  C.I.A.  officer,  had  ties  to 
Mr.  Rodriguez,  who  used  the  alias  Max 
Gomez. 

The  Vice  President  denies  that  he  had  any 
role  in  supervising  the  program  to  resupply 
the  anti-Sandinisia  rebels.  The  scandal  could 
damage  his  chances  of  winning  the 
Presidential  nomination  in  1988. 

The  Key  Players 

Robert  C.  McFarlane 

Robert  C.  McFarlane.  a  former  national 
security  adviser,  has  often  been  described 
as  the  architect  of  the  policy  under  which 
arms  were  sent  to  Iran  in  an  effort  to  free 
the  hostages  held  by  pro-Iranian  extremists 
in  Lebanon. 

With  instructions  from  President  Reagan 
to  “open  a  dialogue."  he  secretly  visited 
Iran  in  May,  arriving  on  a  plane  carrying 
American  weapons.  He  held  four  days  of 
talks  but  left  without  securing  the  hostages' 
release. 

On  the  trip  to  Iran.  Mr.  McFarlane  says, 
he  learned  from  Colonel  North,  the  Security 
Council  staff  member,  that  "the  U.S. 
Government  had  applied  part  of  the 
proceeds"  from  the  Iranian  arms  sales  'To 
support  the  contras."  This  was  five  months 
after  Mr.  McFarlane  had  left  the 
Government.  His  account  appears  to 
contradict  statements  by  Attorney  General 
Meese,  who  said  ihat  "no  American  person 
actually  handled"  or  controlled  "any  of  the 
funds  that  went  to  the  forces  in  Central 
America." 

John  M.  Poindexter 

Vice  Adm.  John  M.  Poindexter  had 
succeeded  Mr.  McFarlane  and  was  serving 
as  national  security  adviser  wher.  money 


from  the  Iranian  arms  sales  was  sent 
through  a  Swiss  bank  account  to  the 
Nicaraguan  rebels. 

Though  President  Reagan  said  Admiral 
Poindexter  was  "not  directly  involved"  in 
the  diversion  of  funds,  the  national  security 
adviser  resigned  on  Nov.  25. 

Admiral  Poindexter  has  refused  to 
answer  questions  before  Congressional 
committees,  invoking  his  constitutional 
right  to  avoid  seif-incrimination.  He  has  not 
disclosed  whether  he  approved  the  funneling 
of  money  from  the  Iranian  arms  sales  to  the 
contras.  Attorney  General  Meese  said. 
"Admiral  Poindexter  did  know  that 
something  of  this  nature  was  occurring,  but 
he  did  not  look  into  it  further." 

Oliver  L.  North 

Lieut.  Col.  Oliver  L.  North  of  the  Marine 
Corps  was  dismissed  from  his  job  at  the 
National  Security  Council  Nov.  25.  Attorney 
General  Meese  said  the  colonel  was  the  only 
person  in  the  United  States  Government  who 
"knew  precisely"  about  the  diversion  of 
money  to  the  contras. 

Colonel  North  has  refused  to  answer 


questions  at  Congressional  hearings,  citing 
his  Fifth  Amendment  right  to  avoid  self¬ 
incrimination.  The  colonel  is  the  only  person 
named  in  the  Justice  Department's  request 
for  an  independent  counsel  to  investigate  the 
affair.  The  United  States  has  informed 
Switzerland  that  Colonei  North  is  under 
criminal  investigation. 

But  President  Reagan  has  described 
Colonel  North  as  "a  national  hero."  And 
Patrick  J.  Buchanan,  the  White  House 
communications  director,  said:  "If  Colonel 
North  broke  any  rules,  he  will  stand  up  and 
take  it  like  the  fighting  marine  he  is.  But ! 
say,  ir  Colonel  North  ripped  off  the  Ayatollah 
and  took  $30  million  and  gave  it  to  the 
contras.  Ihen  God  bless  Colonel  North." 

For  several  years,  the  colonel  had  been 
known  as  the  coordinator  of  private  efforts 
to  assist  the  contras  when  Congress  had 
prohibited  or  restricted  aid  from  the  United 
State:.  Government.  Colonel  North  was  also 
reported  to  be  giving  advice  on  military 
tactics  to  the  Nicaraguan  rebels. 

Viewed  as  a  man  of  action,  he  helped  plan 
the  1933  invasion  of  Grenada  and  helped 
arrange  the  capture  of  terrorists  linked  to 
the  hijacking  of  the  Achille  Laura  cruise 
ship  last  year. 

The  Agencies 

The  C.I.A. 

William  J.  Casey,  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  says  the  agency  acted  as  a 
"facilitator"  for  the  arms  sales  to  Iran  at 


the  request  of  Colonel  Northu  Mr.  Casey  says 
he  learned  about  the  diversion  of  money  to 
the  contras  when  Attorney  General  Meese 
told  him  about  it  on  Nov.  24,  the  day  before 
Mr.  Meese  made  it  public.  Reports  that  he 
knew  earlier  are  "utterly  false,"  Mr.  Casey 
says. 

But  he  told  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  last  week  that  he  began  to 
suspect  potential  irregularities  and  the 
possible  diversion  of  funds  after  a  meeting 
with  an  old  friend  and  former  legal  client, 
Roy  M.  Furmark,  on  Oct.  7. 

Mr.  Furmark,  a  New  York  oil  trader  and 
energy  consultant,  knew  about  the  shipment 
of  American  arms  to  Teheran.  He  informed 
Mr.  Casey  that  a  group  of  Canadian 
investors,  who  had  financed  some  of  the 
shipments,  was  threatening  to  take  legal 
action  because  the  Iranians  had  not  made  a 
promised  payment  or  some  of  the  money 
had  been  diverted. 

The  CIA.  may  also  have  had  a  role  m 
setting  up  Swiss  bank  accounts  used  for  the 
Iran  arms  sales  and  for  assistance  to  the 
Nicaraguan  rebels.  Former  Cl. A 
operatives  have  provided  extensive 
assistance  to  the  contras. 


The  N.S.C. 

The  National  Security  Council  was 
established  by  law  in  1947  to  help  coordinate 
domestic,  foreign  and  military  policies 
relating  to  national  security.  The  members 
are  President  Reagan,  Vice  President  Bush, 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz  and  Defense 
Secretary  Weinberger.  In  addition.  Attorney 
General  Meese  regularly  attends  meetings. 

The  council,  as  envisioned  by  Congress, 
was  to  advice  the  President.  It  has  a  staff  of 
100  people,  including  50  professionals 
headed  by  the  national  security  adviser. 
They  were  not  meant  to  carry  out 
clandestine  operations,  as  they  did  in 
arranging  arms  sales  to  Iran. 

Mr.  Casey,  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  and  Adm.  William  J.  Crowe  Jr,, 
chairmar  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  are 
official  advisers  to  the  council. 

President  Reagan  selected  Frank  C. 

Ca  rlucci  to  be  his  national  security  adviser 
after  Admiral  Poindexter  resigned.  Mr. 
Carlucci  has  been  Deputy  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  and  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense. 


The  Weapons 

Administration  officials  say  two  types  of 
weapons  were  sent  to  Iran:  2,008  TOW 
antitank  missiles  —  the  acronym  stands  for 
tube-launched,  optically  tracked,  wire- 
guided  —  and  parts  for  batteries  of  Hawk 
antiaircraft  missiles. 

President  Reagan  has  said  he  authorized 
the  shipment  of  only  "small  amounts  of 
defensive  weapons”  that  could  not  affect  the 
military  balance  between  Iran  and  Iraq.  But 
military  experts  say  the  weapons  could 
inflict  serious  damage  on  Iraqi  forces  and 
could  influence  the  course  of  the  war. 

The  TOW,  they  said,  would  be  highly 
effective  against  tanks  used  by  the  Iraqi 
army.  The  Hawk  surface-to-air  missile  has 
proved  effective  against  Iraqi  aircraft.  Both 
types  of  weapons  were  included  in  the 
shipments  arranged  through  the  Israelis 
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and  in  the  direct  shipments  by  the  United 
States. 


The  Money 


Administration  officials  say  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  paid  the  Defense 
Department  $12  million  for  the  weapons  sent 
to  Iran.  But  the  weapons  were  apparently 
sold  to  the  Iranians  for  much  more  than 
that  Attorney  General  Meese  says  the 
Iranian  payments  were  split,  with  SI  2 
million  going  to  the  United  States 
Government  and  from  $10  million  to  $30 
million  being  diverted  to  the  contras  through 
a  Swiss  bank  account.  However,  the  contras 
say  they  did  not  control  any  Swiss  bank 
accounts  'and  did  not  receive  anything 
approaching  this  amount  of  money. 

ft  is  not  clear  who  else  may  have  received 
some  of  the  money.  American  officials  say 
some  may  have  been  used  to  support 
insurgents  fighting  Communist  regimes  in 
Afghanistan  or  other  countries.  It  is  not 
clear  how  much  may  have  been  skimmed  off 
by  international  arms  dealers  or 
middlemen. 

The  Israelis 

Israeli  officials  say  they  shipped  weapons 
to  Iran  in  1985  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  with  its  approval 
American  officials  consistently  spoke  of 
shipments  through  a  "third  country"  until 
Nov.  25,  when  Attorney  General  Meese 
identified-  Israel  as  the  middleman. 

Israeli  officials  say  they  did  not  know  that 
some  of  the  payments  for  the  arms  were 
diverted  to  the  Nicaraguan  rebels.  “If  such  a 
transaction  took  place,  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Israel,  and  the  Government  of  Israel 
had  no  knowledge  of  it,"  the  Israeli 
Government  said.  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir  insists  that  “Israel  has  never  helped 
the  contras." 

Israelis  have  angrily  denied  American 
suggestions  that  they  overcharged  the 
Iranians  and  deposited  the  extra  money  in 
bank  accounts  controlled  by  the  contras. 
Foreign  Minister  Shimon  Peres  said,  “We 
did  not  make  a  penny"  on  the  sales.  Many 
Israelis  fear  the  affair  will  adversely  affect 
relations  with  the  United  States. 


The  Middlemen 

A!  Schwimmer:  Israeli  arms  dealer, 
founding  president  of  Israel  Aircraft 
Industries,  helped  work  out  arrangements 
for  shipments  of  American  arms  to  Iran. 

Yaacorv  Nimrodi:  Israeli  ; arms  dealer,-'"  ‘ 
former  military  attache  at 'die  Israeli""  ’ 
Embassy  in  Teheran;  helped  arrange 
shipments  of  American  arms  to  Iran  before 
the  release  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Weir  in 
September  1985.  Denies  making  any  profits 
from  the  shipments. 

Mamicher  Gborbanifar:  Expatriate 
Iranian  businessman,  arms  dealer;  served 
as  middleman  in  shipments  of  American 
weapons  to  Iran,  met' secretly  in  London 
with  Mr.  McFarlane,  then  national  security 
adviser,  in  December  1985.  Says,  "I  didn’t 
make  a  penny”  from  the  shipments. 

Adnan  M.  Khashoggi:  Saudi  Arabian 
billionaire,  arms  dealer  and  businessman; 
brought  together  Mr.  Nimrodi,  Mr. 
Schwimmer  and  Mr.  Gborbanifar  and 


The  Canadians 

Speculation  about  a  so-called  Canadian 
connection  centers  on  Donald  Fraser  and 
Emesi  Miller,  Toronto  businessmen.  They 
are  said  to  be  business  associates  of  Mr. 
Khashoggi  and  to  have  invested  with  him  in 
the  Iranian  arms  deal. 

When  Mr.  Casey  testified  last  week  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
session  was  closed.  But  he  was  reported  to 
have  said  that  the  Canadian  investors  in  the 
arms  deal  complained  about  not  having 
been  reimbursed  and  said  they  feared  their 
money  had  been  diverted  to  the  Nicaraguan 
rebels.  Mr.  Casey  is  said  to  have  testified 
that  their  complaint  led  to  his  first 
knowledge  of  the  diversion  of  funds. 

On  Friday,  the  Canadian  Government 
ordered  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
to  investigate.  Neither  Mr.  Miller  nor  Mr. 
Fraser  coukl  be  reached  for  comment 


The  Hostages 

Dead  or  missing 

William  Buckley:  First  identified  as  a 
political  officer  at  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Beirut,  later  described  as 
Beirut  station  chief  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  Kidnapped  March  16, 

1984.  Islamic  Holy  War  said  in  October  1985 
that  it  had  killed  him  in  retaliation  for  an 
Israeli  air  strike  on  the  headquarters  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization. 

Peter  Kilburn:  A  librarian  at  the 
American  University  of  BeiruL 
Disappeared  Dec.  3, 1984.  Killed  in  April  1986 
after  the  American  bombing  of  Libya  that 
month. 

Still  held 

Terry  A.  Anderson:  Chief  Middle  East 
correspondent  for  The  Associated  Press. 
Kidnapped  March  16,  1985. 

Thomas  M.  Sutherland:  Dean  of 
agriculture  at  the  American  University  of 
BeiruL  Kidnapped  June  9,  1985. 

Frank  Herbert  Reed:  Director  of  the 
privately  owned  Lebanese  International 
School  in  Moslem  West  Beirut.  Seized  Sept. 

9.  1986. 

Joseph  James  Cicippio:  Chief  accountant 
for  the  American  University  of  BeiruL 
Kidnapped  SepL  12,  19$6. 

Edward  Austin  Tracy:  Poet  and  author  of 
children’s  books.  Seized  OcL  21,  1986, 
according  to  a  group  calling  itself  the 
Revolutionary-  Justice  Organization.  The 
group  said  he  was  an  intelligence  agent 
working  for  the  United  States  and  Israel,  but 
f  •  '-this  was  iidt  cddfiftned.  '1  --  «  nv  .s 
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Released 


The  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Weir:  A 
Presbyterian  minister.  Abducted  May  8, 
1984.  Released  SepL  14, 1985,  after  shipment 
of  American  weapons  to  Iran  through  IsraeL 
The  Rev.  Lawrence  Martin  Jenco:  A 
Roman  Catholic  priest  and  head  of  the 
Beirut  office  of  Catholic  Relief  Services. 
Kidnapped  Jan.  8,  1985.  Released  July  26, 
1986. 

David  P.  Jacobsen:  Director  of  the 
American  University  Hospital  in  BeiruL 
Kidnapped  May  28,  1S35.  Released  Nov.  2, 
1986,  after  shipment  of  American  weapons 
to  Iran. 


The  Contras 


helped  arrange  and  finance  shipments  of 
weapons  to  Iran.  Says  he  was  not  acting 
directly  or  indirectly  for  the  Saudi 
GovemmenL 

Maj.  Gen.  Richard  V.  Secord:  Retired 
American  Air  Force  officer;  was  Involved  in 
a  secret  network  supplying  aid  to 
Nicaraguan  rebels  and  was  a  central  figure 
in  sale  of  arms  to  Iran.  From  1975  to  1978, 
the  head  of  an  Air  Force  military  assistance 
group  in  Iran.  Served  in  the  Reagan 
Administration  from  1981  to  1983  as  a  deputy 
assistant  secretary  of  defense,  worked  with 
Colonel  North  in  urging  Congress  to  approve 
the  sale  of  Awacs  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
Swiss  officials  said  the  United  States  had 
informed  them  that  Mr.  Secord  was  under 
criminal  investigation  in  connection  with 
Swiss  bank  accounts  that  may  have  been 
used  to  funnel  aid  to  the  contras. 

Albert  Hakim:  Iranian-born  arms  dealer, 
now  a  naturalized  American  citizen,  partner 
of  Mr.  Secord  in  a  company  that  deals  in 
military  equipmenL  Believed  to  have 
provided  financial  expertise  for  secret 
network  that  delivered  arms  to  Iran  and 
private  assistance  to  Nicaraguan  rebels. 
Neither  he  nor  his  lawyer  has  been  willing  to 
discuss  these  activities. 

Michael  A.  Ledeen:  Consultant  to  the 
National  Security  Council,  involved  in  the 
Reagan  Administration’s  early  efforts  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  better  relations 
with  Iran;  in  mid-1985,  sent  to  Israel  by  Mr. 
McFarlane  to  discuss  the  idea;  later  met 
w  Iranian  intermediary.  Mr. 
Ghoriwnitar,  who  was  said  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Israelis. 


President  Reagan  has  described  the 
guerrillas  fighting  the  leftist  Government  of 
Nicaragua  as  "freedom  fighters,”  and  he 
has  continually  sought  ways  to  assist  them. 

Congress  has  tried  to  limit  or  restrict 
American  aid  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
the  assistance  program.  Administration 
officials  first  told  Congressional  intelligence 
committees  in  December  1981  about  Mr. 
Reagan's  secret  decision  to  channel  money 
and  arms  to  Nicaraguan  exiles  through  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

In  October  1984,  Congress  barred  the 
C.IA*  the  Defense  Department  and  "any 
other  agency  or  entity"  of  the  United  States 
Gove mmen t , f ro m  "supporting,  directly  or 
indirectly,  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  in  Nicaragua." 

In  1985,  Mr.  Reagan  established  an  office 
in  the  State  Department  to  send  nonlethal 
assistance  to  the  rebels,  who  are  known  as 
contras.  The  General  Accounting  Office,  an 
investigative  arm  of  Congress,  said  that 
much  of  the  humanitarian  aid  could  not  be 
fully  traced  or  verified.  Colonel  North  of  the 
National  Security  Council  helped  coordinate 
private  assistance  for  the  contras. 

Congress  lifted  the  ban  on  military 
assistance  this  year.  In  October.  President  ’ 
Reagan  signed  legal  papers  to  resume  the 
flow  of  weapons,  ammunition  and  other 
military  supplies  to  the  rebels,  but  the 
earlier  diversion  of  money  to  the  contras 
from  the  Iran  arms  sales  might  well  have 
been  illegal. 

The  Law 

Investigators  are  trying  to  determine 
whether  any  of  these  laws  were  violated: 
«1  Criminal  laws  prohibiting  conspiracy  to 
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Being  sworn  in  at  hearings  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  last  week  were, 
from  the  top :  Vice  Ad  m.  J  ohn  M.  Poindexter,  Robert  C  McFarlane,  UeuL  Cot  Oliver  L. 
North  and  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 


defraud  the  United  States  Government 
•TThe  basic  Federal  criminal  fraud  statute 
that  applies  "in  any  matter  within  the 
jurisdiction’*  of  the  Federal  Government 
9 The  Arms  Export  Control  Act  which 
prohibits  military  assistance  to  any  country 
that  supports  international  terrorism. 

9The  Boland  Amendment  which 
prohibited  Federal  agencies  from  providing 
military  aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
Nicaraguan  rebels  between  October  1984 
and  October  1986. 

9The  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  which 
requires  that  Congress  be  notified  of  any 
covert  foreign  operation  conducted  by  an 
American  intelligence  agency,  ff  prior 
notice  is  not  feasible,  lawmakers  are 
supposed  to  be  informed  “in  a  timely 
fashion." 

The  Antideficiency  Act.  which  prohibits 
Government  employees  from  spending 
money  beyond  the  amounts  appropriated  by 
Congress.  Federal  officials  may  not  shift 
funds  from  one  appropriation  to  another  or 
spend  money  for  an  unauthorized  purpose. 

9 The  Export  Administration  Act,  which 
generally  prohibits  the  sale  of  goods  to 
countries  engaged  in  state-sponsored 
terrorism. 


The  Outlook 


Closed  .hearings  have  been  held  by  the 
Senate  and  House  committees  on 
intelligence,  and  open  hearings  have  been 
held  by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

The  Senate  and  House  plan  to  consolidate 
their  investigations  under  separate 
Water  gate-style  committees  soon  after  the 
100th  Congress  convenes  in  January.  The 
House  panel  will  have  15  members;  the 
Senate  panel.  1 1 ;  both  will  have  Democratic 
majorities. 

On  Nov.  26,  President  Reagan  appointed  a 
three-member  commission  to  investigate 
the  role  of  the  National  Security  Council 


staff.  The  panel  is  headed  by  former  Senator 
John  G.  Tower,  a  Texas  Republican  who 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  The  other  members  are  former 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  a  Democrat 
who  served  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Carter  Administration,  and  Brent 
Scowcroft,  who  was  national  security 
adviser  under  President  Ford  and  now 
works  with  Henry  A.  Kissinger  in  an 
international  consulting  concern. 

Attorney  General  Meese  has  asked  for  an 
independent  counsel  to  investigate  the  sale 
of  arms  to  Fran  and  the  diversion  of  profits 
to  the  contras.  The  counsel,  to  be  appointed 
by  a  panel  of  three  Federal  judges,  will 
probably  be  given  broad  authority  to 
prosecute  Government  officials,  former 
officials  and  private  citizens. 

Two  key  witnesses,  Colonel  North  and 
Admiral  Poindexter,  have  refused  to  answer 
questions  at  Congressional  hearings, 
invoking  their  Fifth  Amendment  privilege 
against  seif-incri  m  ination.  Howe ver, 
Congressional  committees,  like  Federal 
prosecutors,  may  obtain  court  orders 
granting  witnesses  partial  immunity  from 
prosecution.  A  witness  who  receives  such 
immunity  must  respond  fully  to  all 
questions  or  face  imprisonment  for 
contempL 

Immunity  shields  the  witness  from 
prosecution  based  directly  or  indirectly  on 
his  testimony.  The  witness  may  still  be 
prosecuted  if  the  Government  can  show  that 
it  obtained  evidence  of  a  crime  from  other 
sources. 

U  is  possible  that,  at  some  point  in  the 
investigations,  the  President  might  assert 
executive  privilege,  withholding  information 
from  Congress  or  (he  courts  to  protect 
national  security  or  to  guard  the 
confidentiality  of  Executive  Branch 
deliberations.  If  executive  privilege  was 
asserted,  there  would  probably  be 
negotiations.  The  issue  might  ultimately 
have  to  be  resolved  in  a  court 


Basic  Questions 

Disclosures 

Are  Burying 
Key  Issues 

By  DAVID  K.  SHIPLER 


Washington 

PRESIDENT  REAGAN’S  initial 
strategy  for  containing  the  dam¬ 
age  after  the  disclosures  of  Ira¬ 
nian  arms  deals  seemed  to  be  col¬ 
lapsing  last  week. 

The  former  Presidential  aides  who  ran 
the  Iran  operation  —  Vice  Adm.  John  M. 
Poindexter,  the  former  national  security 
adviser,  and  Lieut.  Col  Oliver  L.  North  — 
stood  on  their  Constitutional  rights,  the 
Fifth  Amendment  protection  against  possi¬ 
ble  self-incriraination.  They  declined,  in 
televised  Congressional  hearings,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  weapons  sales  or  the  alleged  di¬ 
version  of  profits  to  the  contras,  the  Nica¬ 
raguan  rebels.  Two  other  White  House 
aides  declined  to  answer  questions  in  a 
closed  hearing.  Bob  Dole,  the  Republican 
leader  in  the  Senate,  insisted  they  should 
tell  what  they  knew,  "above  all,  whether 
the  President  did,  or  authorized,  anything 
illegal  or  improper.”  Larry  Speakes,  the 
President’s  spokesman,  then  said  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan,  who  had  been  defending  Admiral 
Poindexter  and  Colonel  North,  now  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  should  “tell  the  full  story’ ’ 
to  Congress. 

And  some  of  the  President’s  closest  ad¬ 
visers,  including  Nancy  Reagan  and  Mi¬ 
chael  K.  Deaver,  were  said  to  be  calling  for 
the  resignation  of  Donald  R.  Regan,  the 
White  House  chief  of  staff. 

The  President  consulted  veterans  of  for¬ 
mer  Administrations  and  then  tried  to  shift 
attention,  saying  he  planned  to  get  on 
"with  the  business  of  governing.”  The 
White  House  announced  that  policy  moves 
were  under  study  on  agriculture,  the  budg¬ 
et,  health,  the  environment  and  energy. 

The  weapons-hostages-contra  scheme 
emerged  as  an  exotic  scandal  with  former 
officials  cloaked  in  the  mantle  of  White 
House  authority,  unsavory  and  high-firing 
millionaires  dealing  in  weapons  and  diplo¬ 
macy,  policy-makers  chasing  illusions  of 
moderation  in  Iran  and  key  Administra¬ 
tion  figures  keeping  their  colleagues  and 
Congress  in  the  dark. 

But  it  also  raised  questions  of  principle 
that  were  sometimes  hard  to  keep  in  focus 
through  the  thicket  of  revelations. 

A  prime  issue  was  the  public’s  right, 
through  Congress,  to  shape  national  policy. 
At  theJdme  of  the  rdeal.  Congress  had 
barred  money  to  arm  the  Nidaraguan 
rebels.  It  would  certainly  have  opposed 
shipping  military  equipment  to  Iran  in  ex¬ 
change  for  American  hostages.  Another 
issue  was  the  integrity  of  Washington’s  di¬ 
plomacy.  As  the  National  Security  Council 
was  sending  arms  to  Iran,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  Was  pressing  friendly  govern¬ 
ments,  including  its  European  allies,  not  to 
do  so.  Even  after  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz  had  evidence  of  such 
arms  deliveries,  he  was  telling  Persian 
Gulf  foreign  ministers  on  OcL  l,  “We  have 
intensified’  our  efforts  to  discourage  our 
friends  from  selling  arms  to  Iran.”  A  third 
issue  was  the  privatization  of  foreign 
policy  and  intelligence,  in  which  nongov¬ 
ernmental  figures,  sympathetic  to  policies 
that  had  little  Congressional  or  public  sup¬ 
port.  evidently  evaded  official  restrictions. 

Questions  About  Casey 

William  J.  Casey,  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  also  came  under  closer  scru¬ 
tiny  after  The  New  York  Times  reported 
that  the  GLA.  had  originated  the  plan  to 
keep  word  of  the  arms  sales  from  Con¬ 
gress.  Mr.  Casey  was  said  to  have  learned 
about  the  diversion  of  funds  to  the  contras 
in  October,  a  month  before  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Edwin  Meese  3d  discovered  it  The 
C.LA.  chief  reportedly  raised  the  matter 
with  Admiral  Poindexter,  the  national  se¬ 
curity  adviser  at  the  time.  Why  Mr.  Casey 
did  not  also  alert  the  President  is  unknown. 

To  guard  against  exposure,  the  National 
Security  Council  used  classic  clandestine 
methods  of  compartmentalizing  informa¬ 
tion.  The  leading  Middle  East  specialist  in 
die  N.S.C,  Dennis  Ross,  was  not  told,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  Administration  official.  The 
Ambassador  in  Beirut,  John  H.  Kelly,  was 
instructed  to  communicate  directly  with 
the  N.S.C  without  informing  Secretary 
Shultz.  Mr.  Shultz,  obviously  annoyed, 
summoned  Mr.  Kelly  home  last  week. 

Potential  for  Damage 

Behind  these  intricacies,  some  saw  a 
potential  for  damage  to  the  Presidency 
and  Mr.  Reagan.  It  was  he,  after  all,  who 
had  likened  the  contras  to  the  Founding 
Fathers,  who  inspired  his  staff  with  a  vi¬ 
sion  of  democratization  in  the  hemisphere 
and  a  specter  of  spreading  Soviet  domina¬ 
tion  if  the  “freedom  fighters"  were  not 
aided.  His  people  encouraged  private 
donors  to  help  the  contras. 

There  were  questions,  usually  raised  bv 
Democrats,  as  to  Mr.  Reagan’s  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  state.  “When  I  was  Presi¬ 
dent,  this  would  have  been  impossible  ”  re¬ 
plied  Jimmy  Carter,  when  asked  on*  CBS 
News  if  Admiral  Poindexter  and  Colonel 
North  could  have  acted  withouTigS^ 

AUti  much  aware  of 
specific  details  of  foreign  policy  and  de- 

J^sethan  apparently  President  Reagan 
has  been.  The  inference  was  damaging 
Jideed.  Mr.  Reagan’s  approval  ratinghas 
dropped  sharply  in  the  polls.  g 

fijere  seemed  to  be  no  blood  lust  to 
j**1  -*®T-  Reagan,  no  wish  to  see  yet  an- 
2SE  leave  office  in 

001  want  ^  doSnot 

need  -another  destroyed  Presidency" 
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Honduras  and  Nicaragua  Are  Natural  Enemies’ 


fesS*r< 
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A|emc«  F ranee- Pr?«e 

A  vendor  in  Johannesburg  reading 
reports  of  press  curbs  announced  by 
Smith  African  Government 


South  Africa 
Shuts  the  Door  on 
News  Of  Dissent 

South  Africa  has  been  trying  for 
months  to  put  a  lid  on  dissent  but 
protests,  which  officials  describe  as 
part  of  a  “revolutionary  onslaught,” 
have  continued.  Last  week,  harsh 
penalties  were  announced  for* an  ex¬ 
panded  list  of  activities  deemed  sub¬ 
versive  and  censorship  was  imposed 
on  reporting  of  dissent  and  Govern¬ 
ment  countermeasures. 

President  P.W.  Botha  accused  the 
African  National  Congress  and  the 
Communist  Party  of  planning  vio¬ 
lence  this  week.  He  said  the  crack¬ 
down  was  aimed  at  them. 

Among  the  first  people  detained 
were  Zwelakhe  Sisulu,  a  former  Nei- 
man  fellow  at  Harvard  and  editor  of 
New  Nation,  a  church-sponsored 
newspaper,  and  several  leaders  of  a 
campaign  against  white  educational 
policy. 

The  regulations  set  maximum 


died  of  a  heart  attack  when  he  was 
beaten  by  security  police.  In  the 
Latin  Quarter,  at  least  20  shop  win¬ 
dows  were  smashed  and  20  parked 
cars  burned-  Scores  of  demonstators 
and  policemen  were  injured.  There 
were  more  than  two  dozen  arrests. 

On  Wednesday,  after  the  Govern¬ 
ment  announced  that  it  would  aban¬ 
don  the  reform,  there  was  a  peaceful 
demonstration  by  crowds  estimated 
at  between  120.000  and  500,000. 

Political  analysts  said  that  Mr. 
Chirac  and  his  conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  had  lost  considerable  public 
support.  President  Francois  Mitter¬ 
rand,  a  Socialist,  was  said  to  have 
gained.  The  two  leaders  are  consid¬ 
ered  possible  opponents  in  the  1988 
presidential  election. 

The  Opposition  in 
Taiwan  Does  Well 

Taiwan  voters  got  a  tentative  taste 
of  two-party  politics  last  weekend 
after  37  years  of  rule  by  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  his  heirs.  A  new  opposition 
party,  the  Democratic  Progressives, 
made  a  surprisingly  strong  showing 
in  legislative  elections  against  the 
Kuomintang,  which  has  ruled  since 
the  Communists  drove  Chiang  from 
the*  Chinese  mainland  in  1949. 

The  top  four  vote-getters  were 
Democratic  Progessives.  The  party 
received  23  percent  of  the  nation¬ 
wide  vote  and  more  than  30  percent 
in  Taipeh  and  Kai-hsiung.  the  largest 
cities  on  the  island  of  19  million  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Kuomintang  got  63  percent, 
with  the  rest  going  to  independents 
and  pro-Govemment  parties. 

The  two-month-old  Democratic 
Progressive  Party,  although  permit¬ 
ted  to  campaign,  was  technically  ille¬ 
gal.  Its  officials  contended  that  they 
were  treated  unfairly  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment-controlled  news  outlets.  One 
opposition  figure.  Hsu  Hsinliang.  was 
refused  entry  when  he  tried  to  return 
from  exile.  His  brother,  Hsu  Kuo-tai, 
ran  as  a  Democratic  Progessive  and 
was  elected. 

The  opposition  party  won  12  seats 
in  Parliament  and  11  in  the  National 
Assembly.  Both  bodies  have  only 
limited  powers.  They  are  dominated 


penalties  —  $9,000  in  fines  and  10  .  -  .  ...... 

years  in  prison  —  rforjoppo^ng; jdie-  n!f ne 

gency  decree;  participating  in  con-/  -  • 

suroer,  rent,  school  or  other  boy¬ 
cotts;  establishing  community  self- 
governing  committees  or  campaign¬ 
ing  against  the  military  conscription 
of  whites. 

The  censor’s  approval  is  required 
for  news  reports  of  political  strikes, 
boycotts,  violence  and  actions  of  the 
security  forces,  including  the  black 
auxiliary  police  recently  sent  into 
the  townships.  Unauthorized  photo¬ 
graphs  of  security  actions  or  unrest, 
including  bodies  and  damaged  prop¬ 
erty,  are  illegal. 

Since  September  1984,  22,900  peo¬ 
ple,  including  hundreds  of  children 
and  teen-agers,  have  been  detained 
without  charges  for  varying  periods, 
and  2,300  people  —  nearly  all  of  them 
black  —  have  died  in  township  vio¬ 
lence.  Periodic  strikes  have  tempo¬ 
rarily  shut  down  mines  and  facto¬ 
ries,  and  boycotts  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  against  white-owned  stores, 
housing  rents,  bus  lines  and  high 
school  classes. 


Violence  in  Paris 
Blocks  Ref  orms 


After  three  weeks  of  large  and 
sometimes  violent  demonstrations 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  the  French 
Govemmnent  gave  in  last  week  to 
student  protests  against  a  proposed 
reform  of  the  national  university 
system. 

The  Government  of  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Jacques  Chirac  wanted  reforms 
that  would  have  given  individual 
schools  more  authority  to  select  stu¬ 
dents;  under  the,  existing  system, 
any  student  with  a  secondary  school 
diploma,  the  baccalaureat,  is  guar¬ 
anteed  univertsity  admission. 

The  Government  said  it  wanted  to 
improve  the  schools  by  making  them 
more  competitive.  Many  students 
believed  the  change  would  reduce 
the  number  of  university  students 
and  graduates  at  a  time  when  unem¬ 
ployment  is  a  serious  problem. 

The  demonstrations  became  vio¬ 
lent  last  weekend  after  one  student 


West  Bank  Arabs 
Protest  Shootings 

Young  Arabs  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  staged  angry  demonstrations 
and  threw  stones  at  Israeli  soldiers 
last  week-  The  soldiers  struck  back 
with  tear  gas  and  occasional  bullets. 

Tensions  rose  after  soldiers  shot 
and  killed  two  Palestinian  students 
Dec.  4  at  Bir  Zeit  University,  30 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  The  next 
day,  a  14-year-old  boy  was  killed  dur¬ 
ing  demonstrations  at  Balata.  a 
Palestinian  district  near  the  West 
Bank  city  of  Nablus. 

At  least  25  people  were  wounded  in 
six  days  of  demonstrations.  Many 
Arab  shops  closed,  and  youths 
erected  barricades,  burned  tires  and 
threw  stones  at  Israeli  cars. 

Israeli  authorities  ordered  a  cur¬ 
few  at  Balata  and  reinforced  army 
units.  A  Palestinian  editor,  Ibrahim 
Kareen,  said  young  Arabs  were  ex¬ 
cited  by  reports  of  the  recent  heavy 
fighting  in  Lebanon,  where  Palestin¬ 
ian  guerrillas  seem  to  be  regaining 
the  military  bases  they  lost  in  the 
1982  Israeli  invasion.  Local  leaders 
said  most  of  the  demonstrators  were 
teen-agers. 

The  atmosphere  has  also  been  poi¬ 
soned  by  Arab  attacks  on  Jews  in  the 
Jerusalem  area.  Jewish  residents 
demonstrated  against  Arabs  last 
month  after  a  young  Israeli  semi¬ 
nary  student  was  stabbed  to  death. 
Last  week,  an  elderly  Israeli  was 
slabbed  near  the  entrance  to  the  old 
walled  city  of  Jerusalem. 


James  F.  Clarity 
and  Milt  Freudenbeim 


Correction 

The  source  of  pari  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  graph  in  The  Week  in  Re¬ 
view' Dec.  7.  reporting  on  President 
Reagan’s  approval  ratings,  was 
Omitted.  The  data  came  from  New 
Yorfc  Times/CBS  News  polls  and 
New  Yorfc  Times  polls. 


A  Clash  That’s  No  Longer  Rhetorical 


By  STEPHEN  KINZER 

Managua,  Nicaragua 

THE  Honduran  and  Nicaraguan  military 
have  much  to  disagree  about  The  Hondu¬ 
ran  officer  corps  is  traditional,  conserva¬ 
tive  and,  above  all,  anti-Communist 
Across  the  border,  it  faces  Marxist  revolution¬ 
aries  dedicated  to  class  struggle  and  radical  so¬ 
cial  change.  Honduran  military power  depends 
oa  weapons  from  the  United  States,  while  Nicara¬ 
guan  hardware  comes  from  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Each  ruling  group  would  be  happy  to  see  the 
other  overthrown.  “They  are  natural  enemies,”  a 
Latin  American  diplomat  said. 

The  conflict  was  mostly  rhetorical  until  early 
this  year,  when  Sandinista  leaders  sensed  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  try  to  cripple  the  contra  rebels.  Nica¬ 
raguan  army  units  went  into  Honduras,  attack¬ 
ing  contra  camps  and  Honduran  heavy-artillery 
emplacements.  In  March,  Nicaragua  launched  a 
large  operation  in  Honduras,  bringing  loud  pro¬ 
tests  from  Tegucigalpa  but  no  concrete  retalia¬ 
tion.  Last  Sunday,  however,  after  another  sub¬ 
stantial  Nicaraguan  incursion,  Honduran  troops 
were  flown  to  the  border  area  in  nine  United 
States  helicopters.  And  Honduran  planes  struck 
inside  Nicaragua  for  the  first  time. 

“You  can  turn  a  blind  eye  or  accept  conflicting 


reports  when  a  group 
of  30  or  50  Sandinista 
soldiers  comes  in  for  a 
quick  action  and  then 
goes  bade  to  Nicara¬ 
gua,”  said  CoL  Efraim 
Li sandro  GonzAIez,  the 
Honduran  Ambassador 
to  Nicaragua.  "In  this 
case,  we  faced  a  very 
large  Sandinista  offen¬ 
sive.” 

The  offensive,  part  of 
an  apparently  success¬ 
ful  campaign  to  keep 
the  rebels  from  re¬ 
grouping  and  slipping 
back  into  Nicaragua, 
tapered  off,  and  most  of  the  1,000  or  more  Sandin- 
ista  troops  who  took  part  have  reportedly  re¬ 
turned  to  Nicaragua.  But  the  retreat  was  not 
quick  enough  for  Honduran  officers,  who  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  were  being  humiliated  by  the 
continuing  cross-border  raids.  With  the  pro 
forma  approval  of  the  elected  President,  Jos6  Az- 
cona  Hoyo,  they  sent  A-37  Dragonfly  fighters  to 
bomb  two  posts  in  northern  Nicaragua.  One  was 
an  airstrip  at  Wiwili,  which  they  trussed  entirely. 
The  other  was  said  to  be  an  artillery  battery  near 
Murra;  seven  Sandinista  soldiers  were  reported 
to  have  been  killed. 

The  Honduran  army  has  always  had  mixed 
feelings  about  the  contras.  Officers  support  the 
anti-Communist  cause  vi  see  rally  but  are  uncom¬ 
fortable  at  the  prospect  of  having  the  contras  in 
Honduras  indefinitely.  “We  want  them  inside 
Nicaragua  as  quickly  as  they  can  go,"  said  a 
Honduran  Foreign  Ministry  official.  But  the  con¬ 
tras  have  yet  to  show  that  they  can  overcome 
Sandinista  military  superiority  and  leave  Hon¬ 
duras.  However,  the  introduction  of  Honduran  air 
power,  albeit  largely  symbolic,  was  a  success  for 
the  contras  and  their  United  States  backers;  it 
suggested  that  Honduras  may  become  a  more 
active  ally  against  the  Sandinistas. 

The  Nicaraguan  President,  Daniel  Ortega 
Saavedra,  warned  Wednesday  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  was  part  of  a  “highly  dangerous"  escala¬ 


tion  encouraged  by  the  United  Stales.  He  said 
American  planners  were  seeking  ‘to  artificially 
create  conditions  that  would  permit  the  direct  in¬ 
volvement  of  United  States  troops  in  an  action  or 
a  total  invasion  against  our  country." 

“We  have  no  problem  with  Honduras,”  Mr. 
Ortega  insisted  “Honduras  will  create  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  itself  if  it  submits  to  American  Govern¬ 
ment  pressures  and  maintains  mercenary 
camps  there.” 

Despite  their  shared  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  San¬ 
dinistas,  there  has  never  been  full  cooperation  or 
trust  among  the  contras,  tiieir  Honduran  hosts 
and  the  Americans  who  finance  and  oversee  the 
rebel  war.  The  Honduran  air  strikes  suggested 
that  such  cooperation  may  now  be  increasing. 

The  Hondurans  hope  to  scare  Nicaragua  into 
calling  off  its  cross-border  forays,  but  this  seeihs 
unlikely  as  long  as  the  contras  maintain  bases  in 
Honduras.  If  the  forays  continue,  Honduran  air¬ 
craft  may  again  retaliate,  which  could  lead  to  a 
break  in  diplomatic  relations  —  a  development 
that  would  not  displease  hard-liners  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  hardly  seemed  coincidental  that  Honduras 
said  last  week  that  it  would  be  “renewing  its  air 
force,”  already  the  most  powerful  in  the  area,  by 
purchasing  modern  fighter  jets  from  the  United 
States  or  Israel  . 

Nicaragua -has  Spviet-xnade.helicopiet®  but  jwJ ' 
fighter  planes.  The  United  States  has  indicated- 
that  it  would  destroy  fighter  planes  on  the  ground 
if  they  were  delivered  to  Nicaragua.  But  if  Nica¬ 
ragua  is  attacked  regularly  from  the  air,  poten¬ 
tial  suppliers  may  become  more  sympathetic  to 
Nicaraguan  requests. 

The  Sandinista  incursions  and  Honduran  air 
raids  evoked  renewed  calls  for  mediation.  Nica-  - 
ragua  appealed  to  the  United  Nations.  Foreign 
ministers  from  the  eight  countries  backing  the 
Contadora  peace  initiative  said  they  would  meet 
this  week.  In  Washington,  President  Reagan 
moved  swiftly  to  approve  Honduran  requests  for 
helicopters  to  move  troops  nearer  the  border, 
thus  showing  that  he  had  not  been  immobilized 
by  the  controversy  over  the  Iran  arras  deal, 
which  generated  money  for  the  contras.  “Reagan 
showed  the  contras  and  the  Hondurans  that  he 
was  still  with  them,”  a  diplomat  here  said. 


T  Rule  Only  Through  Popular  Support’ 


Mobutu  Sees  Himself  as 
Disinformation’s  Victim 


Assonaird  Pn-vs 


French  Prime  Minister  Jacques  Chirac 


PRESIDENT  MOBUTU  SESE  SEKO  of 
Zaire,  who  met  with  President  Reagan 
at  the  White  House  last  week,  is  one  of 
Africa’s  most  durable  leaders,  having 
seized  power  in  1965  in  the  former  Belgian  Congo. 
Reagan  Administration  officials  consider  the  56- 
year-old  Mr.  Mobutu  an  ally,  and  he  is  said  to  be  a 
channel  for  covert  American  aid  to  Jonas  Savim- 
bi’s  rebels  in  Angola.  But  Zaire's  economy,  de¬ 
spite  aid  from  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  World  Banfc  and  $70  million  a  year  from  the 
United  States,  is  in  dire  straits  after  years  of  mis¬ 
management  and  corruption.  In  Washington. 
Serge  Mukendi,  a  Zairean  dissident,  accused  Mr. 
Mobutu  of  having  amassed  a  fortune  of  $5  billion, 
more  than  Zaire's  S4.5  billion  foreign  debt.  And 
human  rights  advocates  said  his  single-parly 
Government  had  committed  “ gross  and  system¬ 
atic"  abuses. 

During  his  Washington  visit.  President  Mobutu 
discussed  Zaire's  problems  with  Clyde  Farns¬ 
worth  of  The  New  Yorfc  Times.  Following  are  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  their  conversation,  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  French  and  English. 


Question.  Are  you  one  of  the  world’s  richest 
men?  Is  your  wealth  greater  than  Zaire's  debt? 

Answer.  I  cannot  live  outside  the  budget.  There 
is  one  sole  budget,  and  there  is  a  presidential  al¬ 
lowance  fund.  Where  would  the  money  come 
from?  It’s  just  not  possible.  The  budget  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  year.  It  is  known  down  to  the  last 
centime.  The  World  Bank  audits  us.  Money  can 
only  leave  in  regulated  amounts,  fixed  by  accord 
with  the  l.M.F.  I  know  that  we  disturb  people  in 
some  ways  and  make  them  unhappy,  and  so  they 
do  everything  they  can  to  bring  me  down.  The 
person  that  you  call  Mobutu  and  his  country  are 
victims  of  disinformation.  My  enemies  say  any¬ 
thing  to  try  to  bring  me  down. 

But  I  rule  only  through  popular  support.  AH  the 
people  are  behind  me.  Human  rights  violations? 
They  will  say  anything.  But  the  people  know  the 
truth.  I  am  not  vet  overthrown.  1  am  here.  For 
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Pinurc  Croup/ Pam  Price 

President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko  of  Zaire  in  Washing¬ 
ton  last  week. 


four  years,  the  World  Bank  and  I.M.F.  have  con¬ 
trolled  everything. 

Q.  Have  you  been  asked  to  give  money  to  the 
Nicaraguan  contras? 

A.  1  don't  have  it  to  give. 

Q.  How  close  are  you  to  Washington? 

A.  There  are  50  independent  countries  on  the 


continent.  A  lot  of  them  receive  assistance  from 
the  U.S.  Some  appreciate  it,  some  attack  the  U.S. 
My  country  is  different.  We  get  very  little  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  U.S.  Whether  we  do  or  not,  we  are 
friends. 

Q.  What  is  Zaire's  regional  role? 

A.  Zaire  and  all  independent  countries  of  Af¬ 
rica  are  bound  by  the  charter  of  the  Organization 
for  African  Unity.  However,  there  are  countries 
that  have  quite  a  bit  of  money  because  they  have 
oil.  And  they  don’t  seem  to  honor  this  charter. 
Sometimes  they  get  militarily  involved  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  other  countries.  T  think  the  occupation  of 
Chad  is  an  excellent  example.  Chad  asked  Zaire 
to  help,  and  we  sent  3,000  men  to  Chad  at  two  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  Obviously,  this  was  costly.  We  had 
to  send  them  Coca-Cola  and  water  by  air.  We  also 
trained  troops  from  Chad  in  Zaire. 

We  don’t  expect  thanks  necessarily,  but  our 
allies  should  consider  the  fact  that  we  actually 
did  something  like  this,  simply  because  we  do  not 
accept  what  Libya  is  doing.  Don’t  forget  that 
Zaire  was  the  first  country  in  Africa  to  establish 
normal  diplomatic  relations  with  IsraeL  So  you 
can  see  why  Zaire  is  a  target  of  Qaddafi. 

Savimbi  Connection? 

Q.  Do  American  military  supplies  go  through 
Zaire  to  Savimbi  In  Angola? 

A-  It’s  simply  not  true. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  United  States  help  with  the 
I.M.F.? 

A-  President  Reagan,  in  front  of  the  press, 
made  a  formal  promise  to  that  effect.  First  there 
must  be  a  commitment  to  continue  the  l.M.F. 
program.  We  don't  want  to  continue  on  the  path 
that  almost  led  to  catastrophe. 

Q.  What  went  wrong? 

A.  We  did  a  perfect  job  with  our  commitments 
for  four  years.  The  results  have  been  very  nega¬ 
tive  for  our  people,  but  quite  positive  for  the 
wealthy  countries.  In  other  words,  Zaire  is  a  net 
exporter  of  capitaL  We  have  given  back  more 
than  we  actually  received  to  begin  with.  Zaire 
will  still  honor  its  commitments,  but  it  will  no 
longer  be  an  exporter  of  capital. 

In  1986.  Zaire  paid  out  $500  million  to  the  inter¬ 
national  banking  and  financial  community 
through  the  I.M.F.  However,  the  international 
financial  community  did  not  give  one  dollar  to 
Zaire. 

Seven  African  countries  have  experienced  food 
riots  in  which  people  died. 

In  Zaire,  because  of  derisions  between  us  and 
the  I.M.F.,  there  have  been  sacrifices,  but  no  riots 
and  no  bloodshed. 
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Reagan  Receives 
A  Welfare  Plan; 
More  to  Come 


Though  official  after  official  de¬ 
clared  there  was  no  attempt  to  di¬ 
vert  attention  from  the  Iran  crisis  in 
last  week's  announcement  of  a 
sweeping  series  of  domestic  policy 
initiatives,  President  Reagan's  own. 
language  invited  the  connection. 
“We  cannot  and  will  not  let  this  stop 
us  from  getting  on  with  the  business 
of  governing,"  Mr.  Reagan  told  a 
group  of  state  legislators  at  the  Old 
Executive  Office  Building. 

In  the  White  House  briefing  room, 
Larry  Speakes,  the  Presidential 
spokesman,  explained  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  include  Presidential  re¬ 
views  of  policy  in  the  areas  of  inter¬ 
national  competitiveness,  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Federal  budget  process,  in¬ 
sider  trading  on  Wall  Street  and  the 
environment  and  energy,  all  part  of 
what  he  characterized  as  the  normal 
preparation  for  January's  State  of 
the  Union  address. 

In  his  1986  address,  Mr.  Reagan 
asked  for  reports  on  catastrophic 
health  insurance,  welfare  and  the 
family.  Last  week,  Charles  D.  Hobbs, 
his  chief  adviser  on  domestic  policy, 
outlined  recommendations  for 
major  change  in  the  Federal  welfare 
system.  They  were  intended,  he  said, 
to  reduce  not  the  deficit  but  depend¬ 
ency  on  Government  assistance. 

Under  the  Administration  plan,  the 
states  could  take  the  money  from 
any  of  59  programs,  including  those 
for  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children,  housing  assistance,  school 
lunches,  Medicaid  and  job  training, 
and  use  it  for  innovative  experi¬ 
ments  to  lift  people  out  of  poverty. 
Washington  spent  S132  billion  on  the 
59  programs  in  the  1985  fiscal  year. 

According  to  Mr.  Hobbs,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  envisions  several  hun¬ 
dred  “demonstration  projects” 
meeting  10  “policy  goals.”  One  is  to 
require  able-bodied  welfare  recipi¬ 
ents  to  find  Jobs.  Another  is  to  re¬ 
quire  recipients  to  “take  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility  far  managing  their  re¬ 
sources,”  by,  for  example,  providing 
poor  people  with  cash  instead  of  food 
stamps  or  Medicaid.  .  - 

Insurance  Plan  Attacked 


The  one  contest  was  for  the  No.  3 
position.  In  the  first  House  election 
for  majority  whip,  Tony  Coelho  of 
California  won  comfortably  over 
Charles  B.- Rangel  of  New  York  and 
Bill  Hefner  of  North  Carolina. 

As  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Campaign  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  raises  money  and  pro¬ 
vides  advice  for  candidates.  Mr. 
Coelho  started  running  hard  two 
years  ago  for  the  167  votes  he  took  on 
the  first  ballot  last  week. 

Mr.  Rangel,  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  who  would 
1  have  been  the  first  black  in  the  lead¬ 
ership,  won  78  votes,  Mr.  Hefner  15. 

The  Democratic  caucus  decided  in 
1984  to  open  the  whip’s  job  to  election 
—  formerly  it  was  appointive  —  be¬ 
cause  it  had  become  a  stepping  stone 
to  higher  position. 


Program  Aimed  at  Young  Males  Cuts  Trash  29  Percent 


The  President’s  top  economic  ad¬ 
viser  denounced  last  week  the  plan 
that  Dr.  Otis  R.  Bowen,  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  drew 
up  at  Mr.  Reagan's  request  to  insure 
Americans  against  losing  their  life¬ 
time  savings  to  long  hospital  stays. 

The  adviser,  Beryl  W.  Sprinkel,  the 
Adminstraiion's  watchdog  for  its 
free-market  philosophy,  said  private 
insurers,  not  Medicare,  should  cover 
catastrophic  illnesses.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  Mr.  Sprinkel  opposed 
Dr,  Bowen's  plan  to  encourage  pri¬ 
vate  savings  and  insurance  for  long¬ 
term  care  through  tax  incentives. 

This,  Mr.  Sprinkel  said,  would  "un¬ 
dermine  our  recent  tax  reform"  and 
was  in  any  case  unnecessary,  since 
"private  insurance  for  nursing-home 
care  now  appears  to  be  developing 
into  a  viable  market."  And  he  said  he 
doubted  that  increased  premiums 
would  pay  for  expanded  benefits. 

Dr.  Bowen  said  his  plan  would  not 
hurt  private  insurers  because  "there 
is  not  any  protection  in  the  private 
sector  comparable  to  what  we 
recommend:  a  $2,000  limit  on  out-of- 
pocket  expenses."  He  noted  that  1.7 
percent  of  the  billions  spent  on  nurs¬ 
ing-home  care  came  from  insurance, 
and  that  premiums  could  be  raised 
to  cover  benefits. 

House  Democrats 
Pick  Their  Leaders 


Hanford  Closes 
For  Upgrading 

Among  the  aging  facilities  used  by 
the  United  States  Government  to 
make  raw  material  for  nuclear 
weapons  and  fuel  lor  submarines, 
the  plutonium  production  reactor  at 
the  Hanford  nuclear  reservation  in 
Richland,  Wash.,  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  troubled.  For  national 
security  reasons  it  cannot  be  shut 
down  permanently,  the  Energy  De¬ 
partment  asserted  last  week,  but  it 
will  be  closed  for  a  $50  million  up¬ 
grading,  to  start  up  in  six  months 
under  a  new  contractor.  - 
The  23-year-old  plant,  code-named 
the  N  Reactor,  drew  new  attention 
after  the  Chernobyl  explosion  April 
26.  Like  the  Soviet  nuclear  power 
plant,  and  unlike  commercial  reac¬ 
tors  in  the  United  States,  U  uses 
graphite  in  its  core.  Like  the  Soviet 
plant,  it  lacks  another  standard  fea¬ 
ture  of  American  nuclear  plants,  a 
cone  ret  e-and-steel  structure  de¬ 
signed  to  contain  radiation  in  case  of 
accident. 

According  to  the  Energy  Depart¬ 
ment,  a  panel  of  six  independent  con¬ 
sultants  appointed  after  the  explo¬ 
sion  in  the  Ukraine  “confirmed  that 
a  Cheroobyl-type  accident  is  not 
pTsmsibie'-at  reactor.—  They' 

aT^l^iChoweveri  That  safe  opera¬ 
tion  past  1990  was  unlikely. 

The  shutdown  announced  last 
week  is  for  "accelerating"  the 
plant's  modernization,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  said.  The  improvements  will 
include  additions  to  the  emergency 
core  cooling  system.  But,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  said,  ending  the  practice  of  dis¬ 
charging  radiocafrve  waste  into  the 
.ground  cannot  be  completed  in  six 
months. 


Celebratory  House  Democrats 
caucused  on  Capitol  Hill  last  week  to 
select  the  men  who  will  lead  them 
when  the  100th  Congress  convenes  in 
January.  For  the  two  top  jobs,  ballot¬ 
ing  was  a  matter  of  form. 

True  to  the  tradition  of  rotation  be¬ 
tween  more  liberal  Northerners  and 
more  moderate  Southerners,  the 
Democrats  anointed  Jim  Wright  of 
Texas  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Thomas  P.  O’Neill  Jr.  of 
Massachusetts,  who  is  retiring.  And 
as  usual,  the  majority  whip  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  majority  leadership. 
Thomas  P.  Foley  of  Washington  will 
succeed  Mr.  Wright  in  that  post. 


White  House  Pulls 
Back  on  Forecast 

"It  isn’t  gangbusters,"  Beryl  W. 
Sprinkel,  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  said  last  week 
of  the  White  House’s  revised  fore¬ 
cast  for  1987.  “It  isn’t  as  big  growth 
as  you  wish  you  could  see.  But  it’s 
going  to  be  pretty  good." 

In  an  Administration  noted  for  a 
cheery  view  of  where  the  economy 
will  be  going,  the  comment  was  un¬ 
characteristically  modest.  The  rate 
of  growth  Mr.  Sprinkel  predicted  for 
the  economy  next  year  —  a  rela¬ 
tively  healthy  3L2  percent  —  was  a 
full  percentage  point  lower  than  the 
official  projection  only  four  months 
ago.  And  while  it  was  higher  than 
moat  private  estimates,  it  falls 
within  the  range  of  plausibility. 

StilL  the  forecast  of  3.2  percent 
growth  in  the  gross  national  product 
is  far  more  robust  than  the  2.4  per¬ 
cent  expected  for  1986,  and  some 
economists  —  and  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  —  are  skeptical. 

For  one  thing,  the  White  House  cal¬ 
culations  are  based  cm  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  Federal  deficit  will  be 
brought  down  to  $108  billion,  the  goal 
set  for  the  next  fiscal  year  by  the 
new  balanced  budget  law.  For  an¬ 
other,  the  size  of  the  trade  deficit, 
which  this  year  is  expected  to  exceed 
19S5's  record  $148  billion,  remains  a 
matter  of  great  uncertainty.  The  na¬ 
tion's  merchandise  trade  deficit 
from  July  to  September,  reported 
last  week,  totaled  $37.7  billion,  the 
largest  three-month  imbalance  ever. 


Verbatim:  Tax  Revisionism 


‘One  of  the  fairest  ways  to  increase 
revenue  will  be  to  delay  the  tax-rate  reductions 
for  the  wealthiest — families  earning 
more  than  $150,000/ 

Representative  Jim  Wright 

Democrat  of  Texas,  who  will  become  Speaker  of  the  House 

in  January,  discussing  the  need  for  new  tax 

revenues. 

T ax  reform  is  a  bargain.  People  give  up  their 
loopholes  in  order  to  get  low  rates/ 

Senator  BMBradfey 

Democrat  of  New  Jersey  and  an  architect  of  the  new  tax  law. 


Texas  Is  Taking  a  Swat  at  Litterbugs 


Caroline  Rand  Herron 
and  Martha  A.  Miles 


the  Mew  Yortc  Time*/ Barbara  UMng 

Sign  on  a  trash  can  akmg  a  road  near  Midland,  TeXn  part  of  campaign  to  clean  up  roadside  Utter. 


By  ROBERT  REINHOLD 


Houston 

CHECK  out  the  latest  pop  music  video  to 
1  hit  Texas.  Here  come  the  Fabulous 
i  Thunderbirds,  a  hot  50's  revival  group 
out  of  Austin,  roaring  along  in  a  1953 
convertible: 

Well  you're  ridin’  down  that  highway 
In  your  big  ol’  fancy  car. 

Got  that  radio  a  blastin’. 

And  you’re  feelin’  like  a  star. 

Zoomin’  down  that  Texas  highway. 

And  you’ve  got  a  heavy  load. 

Don't  you  trash  that  Texas  highway. 

Don't  you  throw  it  in  the  road 
Don’t  you  mess  with  Texas. 

Don’t  you  mess  with  Texas. 

This  is  an  antilitter  television  commercial,  and 
there  are  no  polite  entreaties  in  the  macho  mes¬ 
sage  aimed  squarely  at  those  who  do  the  most  to 
mess  up  Texas  roads:  young  “Bubbas"  in  pickup 
trades,  disposing  of  burger  wrappers  and  beer 
bottles  .the  easy  way,  out  the  window  -  ....... 


Finally,  the  states  are  beginning  to  make  a 
doit  in  the  costly  roadside  litter  problem.  Some, 
like  Texas,  concentrate  on  advertising.  Others 
have  recycling  efforts  and  community-based 
programs  paid  for  .  with  tax  money,  such  as  local 
teen-age  cleanup  corps.  Nine  have  passed  laws 
requiring  deposits  on  beverage  cans  and  bottles. 

According  to  Daniel  B.  Syrek  of  the  Institute 
for  Applied  Research  in  Sacramento,  CaliL,  who 
has  studied  roadside  trash  in  16  states  since  1973, 
fresh  litter  deposited  in  states  with  advanced 
control  programs  is  64  percent  lower  than  that  in 
states  without  such  restrictions. 

Targeting  the  Message 

In  Texas,  one  year  after  the  Department  of 
Highways  and  Public  Transportation  launched 
its  92  million  “Don’t  Mess  With  Texas”  cam¬ 
paign,  using  roadside  signs  as  well  as  broadcast 
advertising,  litter  is  down  29  percent  on  state 
roads,  Mr.  Syrt  says,  compared  with  10  percent  a 
year  in  other  states  with  active  programs. 

The  key  to  Texas'  success  was  research  show¬ 
ing  that  70  permit  of  "deliberate"  littering  could 
be  attributed  to  people  under  25,  most  of  them 
:  mate-  “Theradsare  aimed;  dttreefiy  at  him,.”  said 


Tommie  Pinkarf.  highly 
man.  "Before,  we  were  preaching  to  tfw 
The  slogan  "Don't  Mess  With  Texas  has  be¬ 
come  a  symbol  not  only  of  clean  highway  but  of 

defiance  in  a  proud  state  down 
The  pioneer  antilitter  state  is  Washington. 
Since  1972,  it  has  imposed  a  special  tax  onb«* 

tiers,  fast-food  operators  and  2JE»1SS£i?S5S 
tors.  The  money  goes  into  a  special  acawni  that 

is  used  to  buy  broadcast  commercials,  distribute 
liner  bags  to  community  groups  and  employ 
teen-agers  who  clean  up  roadsides 
promotional  appearances  at  fairs.  Again,  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  young  people,  the  most  frequent  cul¬ 
prits.  According  to  Mr.  Syrek’s  surveys,®^  243 
pieces  of  trash  are  dropped  along  a  mUe  of  Wash¬ 
ington  state  roads  weekly,  compared  to  679  for  10 
states  with  less  ambitious  controls. 

Virginia  has  a  State  Division  of  Utter  Control, 
financed  by  a  tax  on  businesses.  At  least  half  the 
tax  revenue  goes  to  communities  as  seed  money 
for  local  efforts.  The  rest  buys  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  time  for  Virginia's  widely  emulated  antilit¬ 
ter  advertising,  the  theme  of  which  is  "Start 
Thinking,  Stop  Uttering.” 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  Keep  America  Beau¬ 
tiful,  a  Stamford,  Co mv,  group  supported  by  the 
packaging  industry,  12  other  states  and  400  com¬ 
munities  participate  in  an  effort  to  change  litter¬ 
ing  behavior,  by,  for  example,  educational  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  instill  pride  in  neighborhoods. 
The  group  opposes  deposit  legislation. 

Two  of  the  nine  states  requiring  deposits  on 
beverage  bottles  and  cans  are  Connecticut  and 
New  York.  Studies  to  New  York  show  the  law  is 
working  miracles  on  both  urban  streets  and  play¬ 
grounds  and  upstate  roads.  But  Mr.  Syrek  points 
out  that  bottles  and  cans  account  for  only  about 
10  percent  of  roadside  trash. 

'  Above  all,  litter  control  is  a  matter  of  psychol¬ 
ogy.  The  big  challenge  with  the  hard-core  litter- 
er,  according  to  Scott  Geller,  a  psychologist  at 
Virginia  Tech  who  has  studied  littering,  is  to  get 
people  to  change  their  behavior  without  feeling 
forced.  Signs  threatening  $500  fines  just  invite 
defiance,  he  says.  Russel  Weigel,  a  psychologist 
at  Amherst  College  who  has  studied  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  the  environment,  adds  that  the  message 
should  be  "vivid,  personalized,  concrete.” 

That  is  the  Texas  strategy,  devised  by  Tim 
McClure,  a  founder  of  GSD&M  Advertising  in 
Austin.  In  addition  to  the  Fabulous  Thunderbirds, 
the  state  has  commercials  by  the  country  singers 
Stevie  Ray  Vaughan  and  Johnny  Rodriguez,  die 
latter  in  Spanish  and  English,  by  Johnny  Dee  and 
the  Rocket  88’s,  and  by  two  Dallas  Cowboys  foot¬ 
ball  players,  Too-Tau  Jones  and  Randy  White. 

The  players  are  shown  picking  up  trash.  Mr. 
Jones  steps  toward  the  camera  and  says,  "You 
see  the  guy  who  threw  this  out  the  window . . .  you 
tell  him  I  got  a  message  for  him.”  Mr.  White 
steps  forward  with  a  beer  can  and  says,  “I  got  a 
message  for  him  too.  ...”  A  voice  then  asks, 
"What’s  that?”  The  player  crushes  the  can  with 
a  powerful  fist  and  says  threateningly,  "Well,  I 
kinda  need  to  see  him  to  deliver  it”  Too-TaU 
Jones  adds,  “Don't  mess  with  Texas.”  .  j  ■  ■ 


The  Caught  Cooperate,  Begetting  Rumors 


Ran4y  Jones  ' 


Plumbing  the  Depths  of 
Scandal  on  Wall  Street 


By  JAMES  STERNGOLD 


DNNIS  B.  LEVINE  and  Ivan  F.  Boesky, 
who  have  settled  insider  trading 
charges  with  the  Government,  seem 
only  to  await  sentencing  and  a  chance 
to  get  on  with  their  shattered  lives.  But  they  and 
their  lawyers  are  facing  another  question:  Will 
this  be  known  as  “the  Levine  scandal,"  “the  Boe¬ 
sky  scandal”  or  something  else  altogether? 

The  answer  means  a  great  deal  to  someone 
worried  about  the  kind  of  exemplary  sentence  a 
judge  might  mete  out  to  the  person  who  has  lent 
his  name  lo  one  of  the  most  damaging  scandals 
in  American  financial  history.  Such  considera¬ 
tions  affect  all  of  those  charged  in  the  affair. 
Thus  there  is  a  quiet  battle,  out  of  the  public  eye 
but  influencing  public  perceptions,  to  present  the 
scandal  in  a  certain  light  —  emphasizing  one  in¬ 
dividual’s  role,  sometimes  concealing  and  some¬ 


times  hinting  at  where  investigators  are  going. 

For  months  after  his  arrest  in  May,  Mr.  Le¬ 
vine,  who  was.  at  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  Inc, 
appeared  to  tie  the  central  figure  in  (he  affair. 
But  with  the  announcement  last  month  that  Mr. 
Boesky  had  bought  insider  tips  from  Mr.  Levine 
and  agreed  to  pay  $100  million  to  settle  the 
charges,  attention  shifted  to  him.  Since  then,  in¬ 
vestigators,  defense  lawyers  and  investment 
bankers  have  till  attempted  to  shape  the  news  by 
what  they  say,  and  do  not  say,  to  the  press. 

This  maneuvering  broke  to  the  surface  recent¬ 
ly.  Harvey  L.  Pitt,  one  of  Mr.  Boesky's  lawyers, 
labeled  as  "disinformation”  a  report  in  The 
Washington  post,  attributed  to  unnamed  sources, 
that  Mr.  Boesky  made  incriminating  videotape 
recordings  of  meetings  with  other  Wall  Street 
figures.  The  next  day  The  Post  said  sources  dose 
to  the  investigation  denied  the  report. 

Mr.  Pitt  also  reacted  angrily  to  a  report  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  Mr,  Boesky’s  illicit  prof¬ 


its  were  not  $50  million,  as  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  had  charged,  but  more  than 
$200  million.  That  article  was  countered  the.  fol¬ 
lowing  day  by  one  quoting  the  S.E.C. 

"In  these  circumstances,  there  are  people  who 
have  what  I  call  an  agenda,”  Mr.  Pitt  said.  "The 
press  is  being  given  incorrect  direction  to  manip¬ 
ulate  public  perceptions  of  my  client.  That  is 
what  is  being  done  The  problem  is  that  the  press 
is  anxious  for  information  when  not  a  lot  of  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  made  available.” 

Arthur  Liman  and  Martin  Fhunenbaum,  Mr. 
Levine’s  lawyers,  declined  to  comment  on  the  re¬ 
ports  but  have  privately  expressed  irritation  at 
articles  casting  their  client  in  what  they  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  a  particularly  unfavorable  light 
John  Sturc,  associate  director  of  enforcement 
at  the  S.E.C,  said  he,  too,  was  perturbed  soon 
after  Mr.  Levine's  arrest  to  read  articles  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  commission  was  stretching  its 
definition  of  insider  trading.  Mr.  Levine,  who  the 
S.E.C.  said  had  made  $12.6  million  by  trading  ille¬ 
gally  through  a  Bahamian  bank  account,  initially 
denied  the  charges  but  later  pleaded  guilty. 

“Between  the  time  the  case  was  filed  and  the 
first  hearing  10  days  later,  there  was  a  swing, 
with  articles  saying  that  we  had  come  up  with 
new  theories,”  Mr.  Sturc  said,  adding  that  be¬ 
cause  of  commission  rules  he  was  unable  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  reports  at  that  time.  "The  answer 
was  that  there  were  no  new  theories  at  all.  As  we 
suspected,  it  was  simply  a  case  of  cash  for  tips." 

The  Government  has  been  practically  silent 
since  announcing  Mr.  Boesky’s  settlement  Nov. 
14,  although  the  S.E-C.  told  a  Congressional  com¬ 
mittee  last  week  that  in  the  months  before  the  an¬ 
nouncement  it  allowed  Mr.  Boesky  to  sell  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  stocks  to  Help  pay 
off  the  more  than  $2  billion  in  debt  he  had  used  to 
build  up  his  stock  portfolio. 

Guessing  Game 

Prosecutors,  and  investigators  have  guarded 
the  flow  of  information  on  the  scandaL  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  United  States  Attorney's  office  in 
Manhattan  has  announced  that  Mr.  Boesky  will 
plead 1  guilty  to  one  criminal  charge  but  has  de¬ 
clined  to  say  what  the  charge  will  be. 

The  uncertainty  has  raised  such  questions  as 
Whether  Wall  Street  figures  other  than  Mr.  Le¬ 
vine  have  been  implicated  and,  if  so,  whether 
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Standard’s  Bid  to  Regain  Stature 


As  the  Prudhoe 
fields  decline,  a 
new  chairman 
bets  on  refining 
and  marketing. 

By  LEE  A.  DANIELS 

THE  new.  45-story  headquarters 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
rises  dramatically  above  the 
heart  of  Cleveland's  downtown  tc 
scan  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  plains  — 
a  powerful  symbol  of  Standard's  his¬ 
toric  status  as  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Rockefeller  family  fortune  and,  ar¬ 
guably.  of  the  American  oil  industry.  ^ 
But  Standard  Oil’s  status  in  the  oil 
world,  and  its  financial  health,  have 
slipped  markedly  in  recent  years.  As 
the  oil  markets  changed,  and  Stand¬ 
ard  failed  to  change  with  them,  the 
company  came  to  be  perceived  as  a 
lethargic,  poorly  managed  giant  —  al¬ 
though  its  stock  has  done  relatively 
well,  despite  falling  oil  prices,  both 
because  of  its  extraordinary  oil  hold¬ 
ings  and  because  of  the  supporting 
presence  of  the  British  Petroleum 
Company,  which  owns  55.5  percent  of 
Standard's  stock. 

Still,  with  this  year’s  plunge  in  oil 
prices,  B.P.  decided  that  drastic 
change  was  in  order,  and  in  February 
named  Robert  B.  Horton,  a  46-year- 
old  B.P.  executive,  to  head  the  Cleve¬ 
land-based  company.  The  decision 
was  an  unusual  move,  since  Mr.  Hor¬ 
ton.  a  managing  director  of  the  Lon¬ 
don-based  petroleum  behemoth,  had 
no  previous  hands-on  experience  in 
the  United  States  oil  industry.- 

At  stake  for  the  nation's  ninth-la rg- 
esi  oil  concern  are  the  holdings  and 
earnings  stream  that  put  it  among 
the  front-line  United  Stales  oil  com¬ 
panies  —  and,  not  insignificantly,  the 
pride  and  prestige  that  come  from 
being  the  very  first  of  the  Standard 

AT  A  GLANCE 

Standard  Oil  _ 

All  dollar  amounts  In  thousands. 
except  per  share  data 

Three  months  ended 

Sept.  30  1986  1985 

Revenues  $2,239,000  S3.440.000 

Net  income  52.000  346.000 

Earnings  per  share  SO .22  Si  48 

Year ended 

Dec.  31  1985  1984 

Revenues  Si 3, 8 18.000  Sl2.251.000 

Net  income  308.000  1.488  000 

Earnings  per  share  Si  31  S6.14 

Main  Lines  of  Business 

Contribution  to  1985  revenues 

Petroleum .  83°° 

Industrial  products . 6°» 

Chemicals  ....  .  4®6 

Coal  . .  .  .  3°o 

Metals,  mining  .  .  2D° 

Total  assets.  Dec  3i.  1985  .. . .  Si8.330.000 
Current  assets  .  3.495.000 

Current  liabilities .  3.227,000 

Long-term  debt .  2,962,000 

Book  value  per  share.  Dec  31 . 1985  .  $34.12 
Stock  price.  Dec.  1 1 . 1 986 
N.YSE  consolidated  dose  48v« 

Stock  price.  52-week  range . 51%-40V» 

Employees.  Dec  31.1985  ....  42.100 

Headquarters .  Cleveland 
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The  Cleveland  headquarters;  Robert  B.  Horton,  chairman. 


OU  companies  established  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller  during  the  tum-of-the- 
century  period  when  the  American  oil 
industry  was  being  created.  And  what 
is  at  stake  for  Mr.  Horton,  personally, 
may  be  no  less  than  the  chance  to  be¬ 
come  chairman  of  B.P.  someday. 

From  the  outset.  Mr.  Horton  has  ac¬ 
knowledged,  often  with  wry  humor, 
that  the  outlook  for  Standard  was 
problematic. 

"I'd  like  to  speak  to  you  as  the 
newly  appointed  head  of  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  largest  oil  companies,”  he  told  a 
group  in  Cleveland  last  summer, 
"which  may  seem  to  some  of  you  like 
volunteering  for  duty  as  captain  for 
the  Titanic." 

But  Mr.  Horton  added  that  he  did 
not  view  it  that  way,  and  he  has 
moved  quickly  to  steer  his  ship  out  of 
rough  waters.  In  his  nine-month  ten¬ 
ure  as  Standard's  chairman  and  chief 
executive,  the  genial,  willy  Briton  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  revitalizing 
Standard,  with  a  companywide  reor¬ 
ganization,  a  sharp  cutback  in  explo¬ 
ration  activities  and  a  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  war  chest  for  acquisitions. 

But  Mr.  Horton’s  most  formidable 
task  lies  ahead:  blunting  the  impact 
of  the  inevitable  decline  of  Standard’s 
chief  money-maker,  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
oil  field  in  Alaska,  which  provides  the 
company  with  more  than  90  percent 
of  its  revenue. 

Production  from  the  field,  which 
yields  810,000  barrels  a  day,  will  start 
declining  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  a 
year  in  1980.  Since  1977,  Prudhoe  Bay 
has  yielded  about  4.6  billion  barrets  of  . 
an  estimated  9.8  billion  barrels  of 
recoverable  oU, 

Prudhoe  Bay.  a  "once-in- 
a -generation  discovery,"  can’t  be  re¬ 
placed,  and  Standard  has  abandoned 
the  "impossible  goal"  of  trying  to  do 
so,  Mr.  Horton  has  said  repeatedly, 
most  recently  before  a  meeting  of  oil- 
industry  analysts  in  New  York  last 
Wednesday. 

Instead,  his  objective  is  to  change 
the  balance  of  the  company's  activi¬ 
ties,  spending  less  money  on  explora¬ 
tion,  now  that  prices  are  down,  and 
more  on  refining  and  marketing. 

Mr.  Horton  must  do  all  this  at  a 
time  when  he  expects  oil  prices  to 
average  only  $15  a  barrel  over  the 
next  three  to  five  years. 

Indeed,  Thomas  A.  Petrie,  a  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  First  Boston 
Corporation,  said  in  a  recent  report 
that  the  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  facing  Standard  —  especially 
Prudhoe  Bay  —  makes  it  of  all  the 


major  United  Slates  oil  companies 
“the  most  interesting  case  study  in 
corporate  strategic  planning  for  the 
next  several  years." 

Mr.  Petrie  added  that  Mr.  Horton's 
intention  to  devote  more  resources  to 
refining  and  marketing,  while  being 
more  discriminating  about  explora¬ 
tion  activity  —  last  spring  he  ordered 
the  company's  3.6  million  acres  of  ex¬ 
ploration  properties  in  the  continen¬ 
tal  United  States  reduced  by  50  per¬ 
cent  —  represented  a  "much  more 
realistic  assessment”  of  Standard's 
ability  to  explore  for  higher-cost  do¬ 
mestic  oil  at  current  prices. 

Mr.  Horton  has  tried  to  meet  the 
strategic  planning  challenge  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  ways,  too,  including: 

•  Reducing  the  company's  1986 
capital  and  exploration  budget  to  $1.7 
billion,  from  $2.8  billion  last  year. 

•  Creating  a  task  force  to  study 
whether  Standard  should  increase  its 
relatively  small  involvement  in  the 
natural  gas  business. 

•  Putting  up  for  sale  several  non- 
oil-related  businesses,  including 
Dorr-Oliver,  which  makes  cartridge 
fillers,  and  Pfouder,  a  maker  of  glass- 
lined  steel  reactor  vessels. 

•  Building  cash  on  hand  to  $1.25  bil¬ 
lion  and  arranging  $2  billion  in  com¬ 
mitted  funds  and  another  $3.5  billion 
in  uncommitted  monies  from  a  world¬ 
wide  group  of  45  banks,  in  part  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  acquisitions. 

•  Strengthening  Standard's  refin¬ 
ing  and  marketing  network. 

•  Creating  an  in-house  foreign  ex¬ 
change  and  commodity  trading  unit, 
to  get  maximum  use  of  Standard's 
funds. 

“He's  done  a  good  job- 1  don’t  think 
he’s  made  any  mistakes  thus  far," 
said  Laurence  E.  Tween,  an  oil  ana¬ 
lyst  for  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company, 
whose  overwhelmingly  positive  as¬ 
sessment  is  widely  shared. 

Dillard  P.  Spriggs,  president  of  Pe¬ 
troleum  Analysis  Ltd.,  a  New  York- 
based  consulting  firm,  noted  that  Mr. 
Horton  quickly  had  Standard  lake  a 


SI. 4  billion  write-down  in  the  second 
quarter,  despite  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
pany  had  just  taken  a  $1.86  billion 
write-down  in  the  1985  fourth  quarter. 

Those  special  charges  will  almost 
certainly  result  in  a  loss  in  net  income 
for  the  year,  E.  John  P.  Browne. 
Standard's  chief  financial  officer,  told 
the  analysts  last  week.  For  the  year’s 
first  nine  months.  Standard  lost  $376 
million,  or  $1.60  a  share,  compared 
with  a  profit  of  $1.1  billion,  or  $4.60  a 
share,  for  the  comparable  period  in 
1985.  Excluding  the  special  charges, 
Standard  showed  a  nine-month  profit 
this  year  of  $1.83  a  share. 

Nonetheless.  Mr.  Spriggs  main¬ 
tained  that  the  write-downs  were  "the 
right  thing  to  do.  and  done  with  the 
right  timing.  It  got  the  slate  clean  be¬ 
fore  the  company's  'old'  problems  be¬ 
came  'his'  problems." 


nies,  no  matter  what  oil  prices  do." 

Mr.  Horton  has  a  lot  riding  on  his 
performance  at  Standard.  At  B.P.,  he 
compiled  an  impressive  track  record 
in  tough  assignments  for  Sir  Peter 
Walters.  B.P.’s  chairman  and  chief 
executive,  that  included  revitalizing 
its  chemical  division  and,  most  re¬ 
cently.  its  financial  operations. 

"B.P.  built  up  a  substantial  horde  of  B 
cash  during  his  three  years  there  i 
even  as  oil  prices  were  slipping."  said 
Jack  Shaughnessy  of  Wood.  Macken¬ 
zie  &  Company,  referring  to  Mr.  Hor¬ 
ton's  last  post.  “You'd  have  to  give 
him  high  marks.” 

Even  before  he  got  the  Standard 
job.  Mr.  Horton  was  considered  a 
potential  future  chairman  of  B.P.  “If 
he  does  a  good  job  in  turning  Stand¬ 
ard  around,  he  could  well  be  B.P.'s 
next  chairman,"  said  Joel  D.  Fischer 
of  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  Inc. 

But  turning  around  an  oil  company 
is  no  easy  feat  in  the  midst  or  the 
swiftest,  steepest  decline  ever  in 
world  crude  oil  prices.  Prices  fell 
from  about  $27  a  barrel  in  January  to 
the  single  digits  by  August,  sending 
ever-stronger  shock  waves  through 
both  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  and  the  United 
5tates  oil  industry. 

INDEED,  analysts  say  that  the 
price  crash"  precipitated  the 
ouster  of  Alton  W.  Whitehouse  Jr.. 
Mr.  Horton's  predecessor  in  Stand¬ 
ard's  executive  suite.  <See  box.) 

Mr.  Whitehouse  and  John  Miller, 
Standard's  chief  operating  officer, 
were  seen  as  helpless  before  the  diffi¬ 
culties  at  the  Kennecott  Corporation, 
the  nation's  largest  copper  producer, 
which  Standard  bought  for  what  was 
considered  the  high  price  of  $1.8  bil- 
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Some  New  Twists 
In  the  Boesky  Affair 
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INDEED,  analysts  say  that  the  involvement  in  the  scandal  became 
price  crash  precipitated  the  known.  But  many  traders  are  angry 
ouster  of  Alton  W.  Whitehouse  Jr.,  that  .the  S.E.C.  would  allow  such  ac- 
Mr.  Horton's  predecessor  in  Stand-  tivities.  The  S.E.C.,  meanwhile,  has 
ard's  executive  suite.  <  See  box.)  expanded  its  investigation  of  Mr.  Boe- 
Mr.  Whitehouse  and  John  Miller.  sky's  activities  to  see  if  and  how  they 
Standard's  chief  operating  officer,  were  l»«i  to  other  investors  and  to 
were  seen  as  helpless  before  the  diffi-  Drexe'  Burnham  Lambert, 
cutties  at  the  Kennecott  Corporation.  Federal  regulators  acknowledged 
the  nation's  largest  copper  producer,  that  their  surveillance  abilities  fall 
which  Standard  bought  for  what  was  short  of  what  is  required  in  today's 
considered  the  high  price  of  $1.8  bil-  maritets.  John  J.  Phelan  Jr.,  the 
lion  in  1981.  Standard's  mining  divi-  chairman  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 


sion  had  not  recorded  a  profit  since  change,  said  that  proof  of  improper 
Standard  bought  Kennecott.  but  activities  is  often  difficult  to  come  by. 
largely  by  selling  some  assets,  it  The  Whhe  House  is  forming  its  own 
earned  $14  million  in  the  third  quar-  panel  to  examine  insider  laws, 
ter,  compared  with  a  $36  million  loss 

a  year  ago.  The  S.E.C.  subpoenaed  15  officials 

Mr.  Horton  this  summer  negotiated  Shearson  Lehman  and  General 
a  crucial  labor  contract  for  Kennecott  Felt  Industries  in  an  investigation  of 
employees  that  he  said  will  enable  possible  insider  trading  in  buyouLs  of 
Standard  to  undertake  a  $400  million  two  Sheller-Globe  units, 
modernization  of  its  Bingham'  Canvon 

facilities  in  Utah.  ’  Producer  prices  deked  up  two- 

Drexel  Burnham's  Mr.  Fisher  said  tenths  of  l  percent  in  November  on  in- 
there  now  exists  "a  certain  subdued  creases  in  most  commodities  except 
hope"  that  the  modernization  will  en-  food-  That  is  an  annual  rate  of  2.5  per- 


able  Standard's  copper  operations  to 
become  competitive  with  state-owned 
national  copper  countries  if  copper 
prices  turn  up. 


cent,  but  prices  have  actually  fallen 
percent  in  the  past  year  because  of 
the  oil  collapse.  . . .  The  Administra¬ 
tion  expects  the  economy  to  grow  just 


Mr.  Horton  was  a  logical  candidate  3.2  percent  in  1987,  down  from  its 


WALL  STREET'S  positive 
reaction  has  helped  Stand¬ 
ard's  stock,  which  has  consis¬ 
tently  traded  in  Lhe  high  40's,  despite 
slumping  crude  oil  prices. 

“1  would  be  very  surprised  if  we 
were  rated  alongside  Exxon  at  the 
moment said  Mr.  Horton,  a  man  of 
medium  height,  with  the  solid  build  of 
a  former  rugby  player.  "Thai's 
rather  more  than  one  can  expect.  But 
we  have  been  steadily  supported,  ei¬ 
ther  as  a  neutral  or  as  a  buy.  and  1 
can  askSio  more  than  that.” 

Mr.  Horton  has  worked  hard  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  strategy.  Within  a  month  of 
taking  the  helm,  he  began  criss-cross¬ 
ing  the  country  on  an  exhaustive 
round  of  meetings  with  employees 
and  oil-industry  analysis. 

“Clearly,  there  was  some  appre¬ 
hension  aixjut  our  intentions,  about 
what  1  was  going  to  do  here,"  said  Mr. 
Horton,  in  his  clipped  British  accent. 
“I  had  to  show  our  own  people  and 
others  that  I  didn't  have  two  horns 
and  a  tail,  that  I’m  committed  to 
Standard,  and  that  Standard  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  Cleveland  and  to  remaining 
one  of  the  strongest  U.S.  oil  compa- 


to  run  Standard  since  in  his  last  B.P.  previous  projections  but  greater  than 
post  as  director  of  corporate  finance  year's  growth  has  proved  to  be. 

and  planning  for  the  Western  Hemi-  Business  inventories  piled  up  six- 

sphere  he,  in  effect,  was  B.P.'s  over-  tenths  of  1  percent  in  October,  and 
seer  at  Standard  and  sat  for  three  sales  plunged  1.6  percent,  sending  the 
years  on  the  company's  board.  inventory-to-sales  ratio tp  L36  Rfe. 

*  But  the  shake-up  went  bevond  the  tail  sales  rose  a  moderate  five-tenths: 
chairman’s  job.  In  addition  to  Mr.  of  1  percent  in  November. 

Horton,  the  lx*ard  appointed  Frank  E.  ^  „ 

Mosier.  Standard's  executive  vice  Kohfberg,  Kravis  offered  $3.3  bil- 
p resident  and  a  member  of  the  board.  »on  10  Owens-Illinois  private  in  a 
as  president  and  chief  operating  offi-  leveraged  buyout,  and  would  let  top 
cer.  And  it  placed  two  other  senior  Owns  executives  buy  a  piece  of  the 
B.P.  executives  in  key  management  company.  Owens  said  it  would  study 
positions:  E.  John  P.  Browne,  who  °ffer- 
had  been  Mr.  Horton's  chief  lieuteH- 

ant  at  B.P.,  was  named  chief  financial  Fed  approved  the  applications 

officer  and  elected  to  the  Standard  lw°  Japanese  companies,  Nomura 
board.  And  J.  Colin  E.  Webster,  49.  and  Daiwa,  to  become  primary  deal- 
president  of  BP  North  America  and  a  e,rs  ’n  United  States  Treasury  securi¬ 


ties.  But  applications  from  two  other 
Japanese  firms  were  rejected,  appar¬ 
ently  so  the  Fed  can  pressure  the 
Japanese  to  open  their  own  markets 


Standard  board  member,  was  named  lieSi  BUl  application 
an  executive  vice  president.  Japanese  firms  wen 

Oil  analysis  consider  the  new  man-  cntly  so  the  Fed  c 
agement  arrangement  a  balanced  Japanese  to  open  tr 
blend  of  the  best  of  Standard  vet-  10  American  firms. 

erans.  such  as  Mr.  Mosier,  55.  who  lt  „  . 

joined  Standard  in  1953,  and  the  new  Exxon  will  sell  Reliance  Electric  to 
B.P.  executives.  an  inv^slor  group  including  top  man- 

Mr.  Browne,  38,  is  widely  consid-  agement,  for  $1.35  billion.  Exxon  had 
ered  an  innovative  financial  officer,  P3^  $1-2  billion  for  the  motor  manu- 
and  Mr.  Horton  is  said  to  have  in-  facturer  in  1979,  but  said  it  did  not  live 
sisted  on  bringing  Mr.  Browne  with  up  to  expectations.  Exxon  also  sold  its 


Standard  Oil  Survives  Oil’s  Drop . . . 

Standard  Oil's  monthly  N  Y  S.E .  close  vs  U  S  spot  oil  prices:  monthly  close  with 
Dec  1983=100 


him  to  Standard.  Together,  the  two  headquarters  building  in  Rockefeller 
are  attempting  to  duplicate  what  they  Center  for  $610  million  to  a  unit  of 
did  at  B.P.  -  squeeze  everv  bit  of  Mitsui-  analysts  believe  it  is 

profit  out  of  the  funds  available.  amassing  an  acquisitions  war  chest 
'  Its  growing  stockpile  of  cash  has  .  ,  _ , 

raised  expectations  on  Wall  Street  Schlumberger  is  taking  a  S1.7  bil- 


...  By  Cutting  Back 

Oil  exploration  spending.  5  billions 


Standard  Oil  Stock 

■  Spot  Oil  Price 

\ 


that  Standard  is  hunting  for  acquisi-  hon  charge  m  the  fourth  quarter 
lions.  Several  analysis  pointedly  which  will  give  the  huge  oil-services 
mentioned  Unocal  as  a  "good  fit"  for  company  an  $85  million  loss  from 
Standard,  in  that  it  would  give  it  a  continuing  operations.  Analysts,  who 
West  Coast  refinery  and  a  service  have  been  expecting  the  charge,  said 
station  network  that  would  help  mili-  _ 


Ivan  F.  Boesky 


it  should  help  Schlumberger  recover 
from  the  slump  in  oil. 

OPEC  ministers  are  meeting  again 
to  try  to  heal  the  rift  that  is  prevent¬ 
ing  a  unified  effort  to  support  oil 
prices.  Although  a  preliminary  agree¬ 
ment  to  trim  output  by  5  to  10  percent 
was  reported,  some  analysts  are 
skeptical  that  the  group  can  ever 
agree  upon  — >  and  enforce  —  quotas. 

British  Petroleum  approached 
USX  about  possibly  buying  parts  of 
the  company,  and  USX  said  others 
are  interested  as  well.  The  company, 
formerly  known  as  U.S.  Steel  has 
said  it  will  restructure  and  selKoff 
some  of  its  assets  rather  than  submit 
to  an  $8  billion  bid  from  Carl  C.  Icahn. 

Congressional  leaders  rejected  the 
suggestion  of  the  new  House  Speaker, 
Jim  Wright,  Democrat  of  Texas,  that 
taxes  be  raised  for  upper-income  tax¬ 
payers. 

United  Technologies  is  taking  a 
$592  million  charge  in  the  fourth 
quarter  and  will  lay  off  as  many  as 
11,000  people  in  the  next  year. 

First  Interstate  threatened  to 
make  a  hostile  bid  for  BankAmerica 
if  its  $3.4  billion  offer  is  not  accepted. 

It  asked  the  Fed  for  permission  to 
take  over  BankAmerica  and  said 
that,  if  it  succeeds,  it  would  sell  off 
BankAmerica’s  Sea  first  unit  and 
branches  in  California  to  avoid 
competition  problems. 

Stocks  were  up  and  down,  with  the 
Dow  Jones  industrials  finishing  the 
week  down  1180,  at  1,91126.  Bond 
prices  also  fluctuated,  and  M-l  rose  a 
>  whopping  $9.9  billion. 

I  Carter  Hawley  Hale  emerged  tat¬ 
tered  but  victorious  in  its  battle  to  re- 
,  sist  a  takeover  by  The  Limited  and 
j  Edward  J.  DcBartolo.  Carter  is  spin- 
r  ning  off  its  specialty  stores  units,  in- 
f  eluding  Neiman-Marcu5  and  Berg- 
5  dorf.  The  Limited  group  had  sweet¬ 
ened  its  offer  to  $1.93  billion,  but  Car¬ 
ter  Hawley,  which  had  fought  off  The 
l_  Limited  two  years  ago,  said  it  would 
r  rather  be  smaller  and  independent. 

s  Miscellanea.  The  Supreme  Court 
(i  limited  the  grounds  under  which  a 
o  company  can  challenge  a  merger  of 
d  competitors. 
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gate  the  transportation  costs  for  its 
Alaskan  crude  oil  production. 

Despite  the  challenges  facing 
Standard,  many  analysts  predict  that 
Mr.  Horton  will  be  successful. 

"B.P.  seems  to  turn  out  terrific 
managers  with  regularity,"  said  Mr. 
Tween  of  Kidder.  Peabody.  "And  with 
Horton's  past  record,  you  just  have  to 
feel  they'll  be  able  to  apply  some  of 
that  expertise  to  Standard." 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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THE  END  OF  THE  WHITEHOUSE  ERA 


Under  the  chairmanship 
of  Alton  W.  Whitehouse  Jr., 
Standard  had  drawn  in¬ 
creasing  fire  from  Wail 
Street,  which  complained 
that  he  was  slow  to  react  to 
the  oil  industry’s  troubled 
outlook.  Even  last  year  s 
fourth-quarter  write-down 
was  widely  damned  with 
faint  praise  by  analysts 
who  said  it  was  too  little, 
too  late.  His  successor, 
Robert  B.  Horton,  and  Brit¬ 
ish  Petroleum  have  repeatedly  declined  to  discuss 
the  details  of  Mr.  Whitehouse's  February  ouster, 
beyond  saying  that  B.P.  and  the  Standard  board 
felt  a  change  was  necessary.  Mr.  Whitehouse  (pic¬ 
tured)  did  not  return  telephone  calls.  But  several  oil 
analysts  and  other  sources  knowledgeable  about 
the  two  companies,  who  asked  for  anonymity,  said 
that  B.P.  had  long  been  unhappy  with  the  White- 
house  stewardship,  though  they  had  resisted  inter¬ 
vening  for  fear  of  setting  off  alarms  about  a  "for¬ 
eign"  takeover  of  Standard. 

When  oil  prices  began  falling  precipitously  in 
January,  however,  B.P.  became  alarmed  that  Mr. 
Whitehouse  was  not  moving  quickly  at  Standard. 


Sir  Peter  Walters.  B.P.'s  chairman,  urged  action, 
but  Mr.  Whitehouse,  who  was  said  to  have  long  re¬ 
sented  what  he  considered  London's  interference, 
resisted.  Then  Sir  Peter  asked  Mr.  Whitehouse  to 
resign,  envisioning  a  face-saving  changeover.  But 
Mr.  Whitehouse  refused  to  do  so 

The  result  was  a  terse  announcement  on  Feb.  27 
from  the  Standard  board  that  Mr.  Whitehouse  and 
John  Miller.  Standard's  president  and  chief  operat¬ 
ing  officer,  had  been  replaced.  Wall  Street  was 
stunned  —  but  analysts  immediately  hailed  the 
move,  and  the  stock  jumped  that  day  by  52.50. 

As  in  so  many  other  questions  concerning  Stand¬ 
ard,  Prudhoe  Bay  was  a  factor  in  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Whitehouse.  B.P.  had  gained  its  majority  posi¬ 
tion  in  Standard'in  1970  by  exchanging  rights  to 
roughly  half  the  recoverable  oil  from  Prudhoe  Bay 
and  other  of  its  United  States  properties. 

And  a  good  part  of  Wall  Street's  disillusionment 
with  Mr.  Whitehouse  sprang  from  the  perception 
that  he  was  not  planning  adequately  for  the  decline 
in  crude  oil-production  from  Prudhoe  Bay.  Prudhoe 
will  remain  a  significant  crude  oil  source  for  dec¬ 
ades.  and  Standard  is  developing  other  sizable 
properties.  Nonetheless,  given  the  low  oil  prices 
and  the  relatively  high  costs  of  transporting  crude 
oil  from  Alaska.  Prudhoe's  decline  presents  a 
sharp  challenge. 
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They  Don’t  Give  Medals  for  Pleading  the  Fifth 


Iran  1:  What  Needs  to  Be  Known 


Six  weeks  into  the  Iran-contra  crisis,  the  public 
remains  adrift  with  only  scattered  facts  to  grasp  in 
a  sea  of  questions.  They  are  pressing  questions.  The 
crisis  arises  not  because  of  a  partisan  desire  to  pun¬ 
ish  the  President  but' because  of  the  widest  fears 
that  leadership  and  orderly  governmental  process 
have  broken  down. 

What  is  known  suggests  enormous  misjudge 
ments;  the  justifications  remain  clothed  in  silence, 
or  partial  explanation.  What  is  known  suggests  ar¬ 
rogance  about  obeying  the  rules;  the  background 
still  hides  who  decided  what.  The  facts  at  hand  sug¬ 
gest  violations  of  law;  it’s  not  possible  to  discern 
whether  they  were  willful. 

One  way  to  understand  the  story  so  far  is  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  facts  around  the  gaps  and  then  judge 
what  needs  to  be  known  about  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  policies  concerning  Iran,  covert  war  in 
Nicaragua,  hostages  and  terror,  Congressional  in¬ 
volvement  in  foreign  affairs  and,  ultimately,  Presi¬ 
dential  responsibility. 

The  ‘Moderates’:  How  Moderate? 


The  Administration  made  contact  with  Iran 
through  intermediaries  at  a  wrenching  time.  Offi¬ 
cials  had  information  about  Iranian  complicity  in 
terrorist  incidents  in  the  Middle  East  in  which 
Americans  were  killed  or  taken  hostage.  Yet  offi¬ 
cials  who-  fully  understand  Iran’s  extraordinary 
geopolitical  importance  began  receiving  reports 
that  “moderates"  there  wanted  to  improve  rela¬ 
tions  with  Washington. 

No  one  would  cavil  at  exploring  such  feelers 
with  great  care.  There  are  few  signs  of  care.  Was 
there  hard  evidence  of  Iranian  involvement  in  the 
terrorist  moves?  Was  there  a  real  basis  for  believ¬ 
ing  the  “moderates"  actually  wanted  to  curtail  ter¬ 
rorism  and  .enhance  ties?  Exactly  what  was  the 
logic  behind  the  idea  that  selling  arms  to  an  extrem¬ 
ist  regime  would  help  “moderates”?  Or  were  they 
seeking  arms  only  to  break  open  the  Iran-traq  war? 
The  known  facts  make  the  Administration’s  con¬ 
duct  look  alarmingly  casual  and  shallow. 

Strengthening  Iranian  moderates  and  freeing 
hostages  are  goals  America  shared  with  Israel  The 
C.IA.  and  Robert  McFaiiaggr  then  the;  national  se¬ 
curity  adviser,  pressed  for  action.  Israel  began 
shipping  American-made  weapons  and  spare  parts 
to  Iran.  Conversations  with  the  Iranians  turned  to 
an  arms-for-hostages  deal  The  Israelis  made  at 
least  two  shipments  during  1985.  One  hostage  was 
released  in  September. 

Did  the  Administration  recognize  that,  once  ex¬ 
posed,  this  arrangement  would  contradict  its  every 
denunciation  of  Iran  and  terrorism?  There  might 
have  been  yet  another  contradiction  depending  on 
what  kind  of  arms  were  sent  Quantity  and  quality 
could  have  emboldened  Iran  to  fight  harder  in  the 
war  against  Iraq. 

Even  if  these  considerations  caused  no  hesita¬ 


tion,  why  didn’t  the  law?  Estimates  of  Israeli  arms 
sales  to  Iran  in  1985  range  from  $12  million  to  $1  bil¬ 
lion.  U.S.  law  requires  that  Congress  be  notified  for, 
sales  over  $14  million.  Did  President  Reagan  specif¬ 
ically  approve  these  transactions,  as  Mr.  McFar- 
lane  and  the  Israelis  say,  or  not,  as  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Edwin  Meese  claims?  The  question  reverber¬ 
ates.  The  answer  is  important  not  as  some  smoking 
gun  but  because  it  can  show  whether  Mr.  Reagan 
was  in  charge  at  the  beginning  or  whether  the  policy 
machinery  was  already  out  of  control 

Mistakes  Magnified 

Last  December,  the  Administration  withdrew 
whatever  approval  it  had  given  to  the  arms  sales.  A 
month  later,  over  the  objections  of  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  and  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger,  President  Reagan  directed  the  C.I  A.  to 
exchange  more  arms  for  hostages.  Large  quantities 
of  antitank  and  antiaircraft  missiles  were  sold,  at  a 
huge  profit.  More  hostages  were  released  —  and 
more  taken. 

The  perils  of  this  policy  were  vastly  magnified, 
meanwhile,  when  Oliver  North,  an  aide  to  John 
Poindexter,  the  new  national  security  adviser,  used 
the  profits,  deposited  in  a  C.IA.  Swiss  bank  account, 
to  purchase  arms  for  the  contra  rebels  in  Nicara¬ 
gua.  What,  if  anything,  did  Mr.  Weinberger  and  Mr. 
Shultz  know  of  the  sales  to  Iran  this  year,  even  while 
they  continued  to  inveigh  against  any  such  acts? 
Why  didn’t  those  others  who  knew  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other  raise  objections  or  tell  the  President  the 
truth? 

Apparently  at  Iranian  instance,  a  Lebanese 
magazine  revealed  the  Iran  deals  on  Nov.  3.  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Meese  investigated,  and  he  and  the 
President  disclosed  pieces  of  the  story.  Even  at  that 
point,  Mr.  Reagan  spoke  of  only  one  planeload  of 
arms.  Was  he  still  unaware  of  how  much  more  was 
shipped,  and  if  so,  who  misinformed  him? 


Who  Acted  on  Whose  Authority?  j 

The  truth  now  known  already  stings.  The  rest 
needs  to  be  known.  If,  as  reported,  Mr.  Reagan  de¬ 
cided  against  notifying'Congress  of  the  covert  arms 
shipments  to  Iran,  was  he  violating  statute?  The 
question  bears  on  the  Administration's  larger  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  law.  Perhaps  it  felt'  that  it  could  im¬ 
periously  disregard  not  just  the  law  but  its  own  past 
policy  statements  as  well. 

What  makes  these  questions  so  troubling  is  the 
possibility  that  the  President  truly  didn't  know  what 
was  happening  —  and  that  subordinates  felt  free  to 
take  such  actions  on  their  own  authority.  If  similar 
failures  are  to  be  averted,  such  shortcomings  of 
policy,  process  and  people  have  to  be  uncovered. 
One  way  or  another,  the  public  and  the  President 
need  to  know,  so  we  can  once  again  trust  and  he  can 
once  again  lead. 


To  the  Editor:  H 

"Pleading  the  Fifth  Is  No  Crime”  G 
(editorial  Dec.  5)  is  correctly  titled,  A 
but  mixes  accurate  with  misleading  tl 
observations.  It  is  quite  true  that  Vice  “ 
Adm.  John  M.  Poindexter  and  Lieut  c 
Col  Oliver  L  North  are  "wholly  s 
within  their  rights”  under  the  Consti-  n 
tut  ran  in  refusing  to  testify  before  the  v 

Senate  Intelligence  Committee  by  in-  t 
voking  the  Fifth  Amendment's  guar-  r 
antee  against  self-incnmination.  But 
in  saying  that  their  action  “is  a  neces-  t 
sary  first  step  in  doing  their  duty  < 
while  preserving  their  rights,"  you  \ 
are  overreacting  more  than  Senator  ; 
John  Glean,  whom  you  criticize  for  ^ 
expressing  outrage  at  the  Poindexter- 
North  refusal  to  testify.  i 

Your  tone  suggests  that  declining  to 
testify  before  a  Congressional  com¬ 
mittee  is  routine,  warranting  no 
particular  notice  or  comment.  You 
wholly  ignore  the  public’s  interest  in 
the  prompt  clarification  that  these 
men,  who  appear  to  be  the  best-in¬ 
formed  participants  in  the  Iranian 
arms  transactions  that  have  so  em¬ 
broiled  our  country,  are  delaying  by 
their  silence.  Furthermore,  as  Janies 
Rest  on  noted  (column,  Dec.  7),  as  long 
as  admiral  and  colonel  remain  silent, 
"the  suspicion  will  exist  that  they  have 
something  to  hide  and  are  protecting 
not  only  themselves  but  other  higher 
officials  of  the  Government." 

What  they  have  done  is  necessary,  if 
at  all.  only  in  their  own  interest,  not 
that  of  their  country.  They  are  entitled 
by  law  to  invoke  their  constitutional 
privilege  against  self-incrimination 
only  if  they  sincerely  believe  that  their 
testimony  may  disclose  evidence  that 
would  increase  the  likelihood  of  their 
conviction  of  crime. 

You  rightly  criticize  Senator  Joseph 
R.  McCarthy’s  use  of  the  expression 
"Fifth  Amendment  Communist"  to 
label  those  who  invoked  the  amend¬ 
ment  before  his  committee  as  con¬ 
fessed  Communists.  Bui  the  late  Sena¬ 
tor  was  by  no  means  alone  in  casting 
aspersions  and  imposing  hardships  on 
those  who  took  this  course. 

For  instance,  during  the  McCarthy 
years,  John  Dickey,  president  of 
Dartmouth  College,  declared,  ‘‘any 
teacher  who  pleads  the  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment  has  compromised  his  fitness  to 
perform  the  responsibilities  of  higher 
education."  As  one  who  wrote  on  this 
subject  at  the  time,  and  defended 
numerous  individuals  called  before 
’  Congressional  committees,  I  encoun- 
;  tered  instances  in  which  my  clients 
as  employees  of  universities  and 
other  respectable  institutions  were 
>  told  in  no  uncertain  terms  that,  if  they 

invoked  their  Fifth  Amendment  privi- 

Ilege,  their  employment  would  be 
promptly  terminated. 

Erwin  Griswold,  former  dean  of 


Harvard  Law  School  and  Solicitor 
General,  whose  views  on  the  fifth 
Amendment  you  rightly  praise,  wrote 
that  such  treatment  might  be  of 
“great  propriety"  in  investigations  of 
crimes  such  as  those  involving  public 
security.  The  Fifth  Amendment  does 
not  require  that  police  olfleers  who  in¬ 
voke  it  be  kept  on  duty  after  refusing 
to  answer  questions  about  involve¬ 
ment  in  drug-traffic  shakedowns. 

It  has  long  been  military  tradition 
that  the  national  interest  prevails 
over  a  soldier's  personal  considera¬ 
tions.  Vice  Admiral  Poindexter  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  North  have  no 
valid  basis  other  than  personal  ad¬ 
vantage  for  invoking  their  constitu¬ 
tional  privilege.  Whether  or  not  this  is 
sufficient  for  Senator  Glenn's  "out¬ 
rage,"  it  certainly  does  not  call  for 
soothing  syrup  such  as  your  editorial 
pours  over  what  is  in  fact  a  very  ugly 
situation.  Telford  Taylor 

New  York,  Dec.  10, 1986 
The  writer,  a  retired  brigadier  gen¬ 
eral,  is  Kaiser  Professor  alike  Benia¬ 
min  Cardozo  School  of  Law . 


A  Waiver  Is  Needed 

To  the  Editor: 

Yes,  the  Fifth  Amendment  clearly 
protects  all  persons  against  com¬ 
pelled  self-incrimination,  including 
employees  of  the  Government,  unless 
they  are  granted  immunity  from 
prosecution. 

But  should  not  those  who  would  be 
employed  by  our  Government  be  re¬ 
quired  to  waive  the  Fifth  Amendment 
privilege,  relative  to  their  actions  as 
Government  employees,  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  so  employed? 

When  a  person  seeks  public  office, 
whether  as  a  staff  member  to  the  na- 


son  must  undertake  to  tigrtnjdi he 
laws  of  the  United  States.  He  shouW 
not  be  able  to  flout  the  law  in  his  offi¬ 
cial  position  and  then  be  able  to  lake 
refuge  in  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

Government  service  is  a  very  spe¬ 
cial  privilege.  One  who  would  so 
serve  should  be  required  to  waive 
that  other  privilege  conferred  by  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  U  is  hoped  that 
having  done  so.  that  person  would  be 
far  less  likely  to  break  the  law  m  the 
performance  of  his  work.  But  should 
he  then  violate  the  law  in  the  conduct 
of  his  official  duties,  he  could  be  re¬ 
quired  to  testify  concerning  his  ac¬ 
tions  or  suffer  the  consequences  of 
being  in  contempt.  . 

Had  Colone!  North  and  Admiral 
Poindexter  been  required  to  waive 
their  right  against  self-incrimination 
before  embarking  on  their  careers  in 
government,  it  Is  likely  that  the  Con¬ 
gressional  committees  who  seek  the 
truth  about  what  occurred  would 
have  got  it  by  now,  rather  than  being 
faced  with  gathering  the  pertinent 
evidence  through  less  direct  channels 
and  with  the  possibility  that  some  of 
the  facts  may  be  unobtainable  from 
any  other  source. 

Congress  should  pass  appropriate 
legislation  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  just  this  situation.  If  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  ac¬ 
complish  this,  then  that  should  be 
done.  Myron  wander 

Purchase,  N.Y.,  Dec.  5.  1986 
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tional  security  adviser,  such  as  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  North,  or  as  the  na¬ 
tional  security  adviser  himself,  such 
as  Vice  Admiral  Poindexter,  that  per- 


That  Man  Grant 

To  the  Editor: 

Every  American,  including  active- 
duty  lieutenant  colonels  and  admirals 
and  retired  major  generals  should 
treasure  the  right  to  refuse  to  give 
testimony  that  might  be  self-incrimi¬ 
nating.  It  is  a  privilege  we  have  en¬ 
joyed  since  the  Fifth  Amendment 
was  adopted  in  1791. 

Yet  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  see  someone  invoke  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment  protection  and  not  suspect  he 
has  something  to  hide.  For  example, 
President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  exercised 
his  Fifth  Amendment  privilege  in' 
1876,  when  the  Democrat-controlled 
House  wanted  to  question  the  Repub¬ 
lican  President  about  official  busi¬ 
ness  he  conducted  while  on  a  lengthy 
trip  away  from  Washington. 

Grant  responded  that  he  was  invok¬ 
ing  a  "constitutional  guarantee, 
which  protects  every  citizen,  the 
President  as  well  as  the  humblest  in 
the  land,  from  being  made  a  witness 
against  himself.” 

No  one  should  quarrel  with  that. 
But  knowing  Grant,  I’ll  bet  the  ras¬ 
cal  was  up  to  no  good.  See  what  l 
mean?  Walter  S.  Hennessey  Jr. 

Huntington,  L.I.,  Dec.  10, 1986 
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Iran  2:  How  Best  to  Find  It  Out 


There  may  have  been  a  moment  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  could  have  cut  to  the  heart  of  the 
crisis.  A  close  friend,  Paul  Laxalt,  urged  him  to  do 
it.  So  did  a  not-so-close  friend,  Jimmy  Carter.  So  did 
others:  Summon  the  people  who  should  know  into 
the  Oval  Office,  interview  them  and  then  tell  the 
public. 

That  bold  approach  could  have  cleared  the  air 
Instantly.  It  would  have  put  the  emphasis  on  cor¬ 
recting  error  rather  than  dodging  blame.  And  it 
would  have  spared  loyal  aides  the  pain  of  pleading 
the  Fifth  Amendment  The  public,  after  all,  is  much 
more  interested  in  quickly  getting  to  the  bottom  of 
the  crisis  than  in  assiduously  hounding  aides  for  too 
much  zeal.  That  the  President  didn’t  pursue  this 
course  opens  its  own  questions.  Even  if  he  now  does, 
as  reports  indicate,  it  may  be  too  late  for  effective 
action. 

President  and  nation  now  confront  tiers  of  in¬ 
quiries,  including  Mr.  Reagan’s  panel  to  examine 
his  National  Security  Council  staff.  Both  houses  of 
Congress  will  inquire  into  policy.  An  independent 
counsel  will  soon  be  named  to  pursue  possible 
criminality.  It’s  a  slower,  more  laborious  course. 
More  searching,  it  may  also  end  up  the  wiser 
course. 

Overlap  Has  Its  Virtues 

At  first  blush,  the  fact-finding  task  of  Congress 
seems  at  odds  with  the  criminal  investigation  of  the 
independent  counseL  Already  Admiral  Poindexter 
and  Colonel  North,  and  two  N.S.C.  staff  members, 
have  refused  to  testify,  on  the  wholly  realistic 
grounds  that  the  independent  counsel  may  find  their 
testimony  incriminating.  That  impediment  to  gain¬ 
ing  evidence  can  be  more  than  compensated  for  by 
cooperation  among  the  counsel  and  the  two  Con¬ 
gressional  select  committees  scheduled  to  convene 
next  month. 

The  Watergate  special  prosecutor  frequently 
clashed  with  Senate  investigators  —  yet  it  was  at  a 
Congressional  hearing  that  Alexander  Butterfield,  a 
White  House  aide,  first  disclosed  the  Nixon  tapes 
that  gave  critical  evidence  to  both  the  prosecutor 
and  Congress. 

It’s  unfortunate  that  the  Senate  and  House 
won’t  consolidate  their  efforts-  But  Congress  has 
plenty  of  license  to  investigate.  There  will  be  tele¬ 
vised  sensations  and  there  will  be  leaks,  but  there 


To  his  credit.  Attorney  General  Meese  moved 
quickly  to  apply  for  a  court-appointed  independent 
counsel  once  he  realized  crimes  may  have  been 
committed.  Whether  he  realized  that  soon  enough 
remains  a  question.  For  all  his  pride  in  being  the  top 
cop,  he  let  both  the  colonel  and  the  admiral  retain 
access  to  their  papers,  perhaps  even  destroy  some, 
while  he  lumbered  through  the  evidence. 

Widen  the  Counsel's  Charter 

Mr.  Meese's  application  for  the  independent 
counsel  again  vindicates  the  independent  counsel 
section  of  the  1978  Ethics  in  Government  Acl  It’s  a 
law  the  Reagan  Administration  wanted  to  repeal  as 
an  invasion  of  executive  power.  Instead,  Congress 
wisely  fine-tuned  it  in  1982,  providing  the  very 
grounds  Mr.  Meese  cited  for  taking  himself  out  of 
this  case:  that  for  him  to  do  the  investigating  “may 
result  in  a  personal,  financial  or  political  conflict  of- 
interest.” 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Meese  has  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  extent  of  his  "political  conflict  of  interest." 
His  application  fails  to  ask  the  court  to  include  other 
aspects  of  possibly  illegal  contra  aid  in  the  inde¬ 
pendent  counsel's  charter.  The  court  should 
broaden  the  mandate.  Mr.  Meese  correctly  chal¬ 
lenges  the  court  to  choose  a  counsel  of  breadth  and 
skill  commensurate  with  questions  of  "unusual 
sensitivity,  complexity  and  importance.” 

Admiral  Poindexter  and  Colonel  North  took  the 
Fifth  last  week  in  a  sad  and  misunderstood  specta¬ 
cle.  Neither  witness  is  immune  from  prosecution 
but  each  has  the  right  not  to  be  convicted  on  his 
compelled  testimony.  Only  after  that  right  is 
claimed  can  a  Congressional  committee  or  a  grand 
jury  obtain  a  court  order  to  testify  under  limited  im¬ 
munity,  a  ban  on  the  use  of  that  testimony  as  evi¬ 
dence  or  leadsto  evidence. 

Claiming  the  privilege,  odious  as  it  was  to 
many,  was  thus  a  necessary  step.  Witnesses  need  a 
sense  that  Congress  and  the  independent  counsel 
both  mean  business.  The  tools  of  the  prosecutor  can 
supplement  the  questions  of  Congress. 

No  rush  to  accuse,  acquit  or  immunize  will 
make  the  truth  emerge  any  faster.  Most  people 
want  to  get  it  all  out,  and  over  with,  but  not  before 
learning  what  “it”  is.  Was  Congress  deceived  or 
merely  circumvented?  Is  there  a  legislative  drafts¬ 
man  who  can  devise  checks  against  future  abuses? 


are  checks  on  abuses.  One  is  that  Democrats  seem  It  could  have  reassured  the  public  to  have  quick  an- 
to  sense  how  little  the  public  wants  to  bring  down  swers.  It  will  reassure  the  public  to  have  painstak- 

another  President.  ingones. 


To  the  Editor:  c 

As  a  Roman  Catholic  layman  who  £ 
is  a  student  of  social-policy  issues,  I  t 
strongly  disagree  with  the  expression  < 
of  Catholic  lay  opinion  from  the  com-  j 
mission  organized  by  William  Simon 
and  Michael  Novak- 1  don’t  know  by  i 
what  right  a  former  Nixon  official  i 
and  an  employee  of  a  conservative  1 
Washington  think  tank  believe  they  ' 
can  speak  for  one-fourth  of  the  Amer-  « 
ican  •  population.  What  I  do  know  is  1 
that  their  view  represents  only  one 
point  on  a  broad  spectrum  of  opinion.  1 
In  my  parish  and  in  my  travels 
around  the  country  l  encounter  many 
Catholics  who  are  proud  of  the  leader¬ 
ship  on  social  and  economic  policy  that 
the  bishops  have  shown  when  both  na¬ 
tional  parties  have  decided  that  the 
poor  and  minorities  are  out  of  style  and 
that  upscale  suburbanites  don't  want 
to  hear  about  any  more  problems. 

There  have  always  been  liberals 
and  radicals  within  the  church  who 
have  found  their  roots  in  the  Catholic 
social  tradition  and  -  the  words  of 
Christ,  but  it  is  a  new  and  wonderful 

Put  Lieutenant  Governor 
On  Utilities  Commission 

To  the  Editor: 

1  read  with  great  interest  your  edi¬ 
torial  "Albany’s  $85,000-a-Year  Noth¬ 
ing  Job"  (Dec. -4),  which  called  for 
abolishing  the  position  of  lieutenant 
governor  of  New  York  State. 

Although  I  agree  with  your  position 
and  believe  that  the  State  Legislature 
should  abolish  that  position,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  that  cannot  happen  until  the 
term  of  Lieut  Gov.-elect  Stan  Lun- 
dine  expires  (which  is  in  four  years). 

However,  the  Governor  and  Legis¬ 
lature  should  support  a  law  that 
would  mandate  that  the  lieutenant 
governor  be  given  commissioner- 
level  responsibilities.  One  sugges¬ 
tion:  the  Governor  should  appoint 
LieuL  Gov.-elect  Lundine  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Commissioner  of  the  State 
Public  Service  Commission; 

The  Public  Service  Commission  is 
the  body  that  regulates  all  utilities  in 
the  state.  There  are  a  number  of  va¬ 
cancies  on  that  commission,  and 
many  elected  officials  (including  the 
Governor)  and  concerned  citizens 
have  long  believed  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  has  been  unresponsive  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  utility  ratepayers. 
There  is  a  need  to  make  that  body 
more  accountable  to  the  public  and 
‘to  elected  officials.  Having  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  governor  serve  on  that  body 
would  be  a  major  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection.  Paul  Fewer 

Westchester  Co.  Legislator,  12th  DisL 
Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.Y.,  Dec  5, 1986 

The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
.  readers.' Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


experience  to  find  the  hierarchy 
struggling  with  issues  of  justice, 
unemployment  and  economic  rights 
amid  the  widening  disparities  in 
American  society. 

The  Pope  and  the  bishops,  if  you 
read  their  words  carefully,  are  raising 
issues  that  challenge  the  positions  of 
the  vast  majority  of  political  leaders. 
Speaking  for  the  largest  religious 
community  in  the  United  States  and 
powerfully  linking  their  conclusions  to 
the  basic  tradition  of  the  church,  when 
Catholics  are  reaching  positions  of 
great  importance  within  virtually  all 
major  American  institutions,  the  bish¬ 
ops  are  providing  extremely'  impor¬ 
tant  leadership.  If  their  insights  are 
carried  into  our  public  debate  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  a  significant  portion  of  the 
Catholic  community,  I  believe  it  will 
substantially  enrich  the  intellectual 
and  political  discourse  of' a  selfish 
and  shortsighted  period  in  our 
history.  GaryOrfield 

Chicago,  Nov.  29,  1986 
The  writer  is  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Chicago . 


To  the  Editor: 

Given  the  rather  confused  under¬ 
standing  of  what  was  or  was  not 
agreed  upon  at  the  Reykjavik,  Ice¬ 
land,  meeting  between  President 
Reagan  and  the  Soviet  leader;  Mi¬ 
khail  S.  Gorbachev,  on  the  subject  of 
cessation  of  the  Soviet  Union's  jam¬ 
ming  of  American  radio  broadcasts, 
let  me  suggest  a  very  simple  com¬ 
promise. 

The  United  States  should  give  the 
Soviet  Union  one  hour  a  week  of  tele¬ 
vision  time  in  a  prime  slot  (possibly 
on  public  television)  to  explain  its 
positions  if,  in  return,  the  United 
States  is  given  one  hour  of  prime 
time  on  Soviet  television  to  explain 
its  positions. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  were  willing  to 
accept  such  an  arrangement,  this 
would  indicate  that  the  Russians  are 
willing  to  open  up  their  society  to  out- 
1  side  views,  and  that  General  Secre¬ 
tary  Gorbachev’s  program  of  open¬ 
ness  is  more  than  a  public-relations 
tactic.  Roberto.  Freedman 
Baltimore,  Dec.  8,  1986 


Employee  Incentives  Will  Increase  Productivity 


To  the  Editor: 

In  "Takeovers,  a  Symptom  of  Cor- 
pocracy"  (Op-Ed,  Dec.  3),  Mark 
Green  and  John  F.  Berry  identify  the 
symptoms  of  corporate  America's 
disease,  but  their  prescription  for 
healing  is  utterly  suspect  The  rally¬ 
ing  cry  to  reduce  waste  lines  is  far  too 
simplistic;  and  lately  I’m  hearing  it 
too  often.  In  contrast  to  the  authors' 
point  of  view,  when  conservative  Re¬ 
publicans  and  progressive  Demo¬ 
crats  concur  on  an  economic  analy-  . 
sis,  I  run  for  cover. 

The  authors  present  two  excellent 
examples  of  my  concern  —  namely, 
tax  reform  in  1986  and  airline  rate 
deregulation  in  1979.  If  we  could  turn 
back  the  clock  and  redo  these  major 
reforms,  wouldn't  we  have  done  a 
much  better  job  of  it?  Both  of  those 
reforms  were  pushed  through  with 
an  attitude  of  let’s  do  something  — 
anything  —  because  a  poorly 
thought-out  reform  is  better  than  no 
reform  at  all 

Cutting  waste  certainly  sounds  like 
a  good  idea.  But  note  the  irony:  it 
raises  profits  in  the  near  term,  but 
how  does  it  promote  productivity  for 
the  long  run?  Corpocracies,  the  au¬ 


thors  say,  "encourage  office  politics 
instead  of  productivity.”  True 
enough,  but  tell  me,  when  the  hatchet 
lists  are  drawiv  who  will  survive? 
The  politicians  or  the  producers? 

Let’s  put  aside  the  rhetoric,  the 
drum  beating  and  the  quick  fix.  We 
need  a  solution  based  on'  thought,  bal¬ 
ance,  patience  and  practicality.  Cor¬ 
porate  America  can  heal  itself  —  not 
by  top  management's  unilaterally 
slashing  the  head  count, .  bat  by 
tapping  into  the  underestimated  re¬ 
sourcefulness  of  American  white- 
collar  workers. 

We  must  demand  that  top  manage¬ 
ment  put  away  the  knife  and  instead 
establish  bona  fide  incentives  for 
their  employees  to  become  more  pro¬ 
ductive.  Given  an  appropriate  reward 
and  the  opportunity  to  achieve  it,  peo¬ 
ple  will  unquestionably  become  more 
productive.  They  will  cut  their  own 
waste  —  but  only  if  they  get  to  share 
in  tiie  fruits  of  their  efforts. 

Simply  put,  corporate  America  can 
attend  to  its  current  malaise  by  alter¬ 
ing  its  methods  of  managing  people 
rather  than  by  merely  eliminating 
them.  Thomas  R.  Comer 

Stamford,  Cotul,  Dec.  4, 1986 
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Death 
Wish  and 
Taxes 

Li 


Can’t  Prague  Leave  Even  Jazz  Alone? 


By  Kurt  Vonnegut  Jr. 


ike  dogs  with  a  bone,  or  little 
boys  playing  with  matches, 
■some  Democrats  just  can't  seem 
to  leave  alone  the  idea  of  a  tax  in¬ 
crease.  Just  as  some  Republicans 
can't  seem  to  get  it  through  their 
heads  that  threatening  Social  Se¬ 
curity  is  political  hara-kiri,  these 
Democrats  seem  to  have  a  sort  of 
death  wish  to  raise  taxes. 

First  it  was  Jim  Wright  of  Texas, 
Speaker-to-be  of  the  new  House  of 
Representatives,  catling  for  partial 
delay  of  the  tax  rate  reduction  ap¬ 
proved  last  year.  He  said  he  wanted 
to  hold  up  the  cuts  only  for  those  in 
the  highest  bracket,  but  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  James  Baker  nailed  Mr. 
Wright's  proposal  to  the  wall:  "Noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  tax  increase." 

Now  it's  former  Gov.  Charles  Robb 
of  Virginia  —  of  all  places,  at  a  meet-, 
ing  of  the  Democratic  Leadership 
Council  planning  for  a  1988  victory  — 
calling  upon  his  party  to  cut  spending, 
then  "bite  the  bullet  and  find  the  reve¬ 
nue  to  pay  our  bills."  That  also  means 
"nothing  more  than  a  tax  increase." 

What's  going  on  here?  Mr.  Robb 
put  it  plainly  when  he  said  his  party 
ought  to  declare  1987  "the  year  for 
fiscal  accountability,  the  year  for 
cleaning  up  the  fiscal  mess  the  Re¬ 
publicans  have  created."  Neither  he 
nor  Mr.  Wright  explained  why  Demo¬ 
crats  should  clean  up  that  peculiarly 
Republican  mess;  but  they  appar¬ 
ently  believe  that  that's  the  road  to 
"fiscal  responsibility"  and  that  "fis¬ 
cal  responsibility"  is  the  road  to  a 
Democratic  return  to  power. 

Baloney.  Don’t  these  thinkers 
remember  that  for  decades  the  Re¬ 
publicans  regularly  lost  elections  by 
demanding  fiscal  responsibility  and  a 
balanced  budget?  That  when  Jimmy 
Carter  tried  to  achieve  both,  half  his 
party  revolted  and  the  voters  threw 
him  out  of  the  White  House,  for  that 
among  other  reasons? 

Don’t  Mr.  Robb,  Mr.  Wright  and 
their  fellow  tax  raisers  recall  that  the 
man  who  defeated  Mr.  Carter  did  so 
not  least  by  confounding  Republican 
Party  history  with  the  promise  of  a 
tax  cut?  Or  that,  in  1984,  when  Walter 
Mondale  pledged  a  tax  increase  to  cut 
the  deficit,  he  lost  49  states  —  to  a  Re¬ 
publican  President  who  had  run  up 
that  deficit  and  doubled  the  national 
debt?  '  - 9.  vrT 

Do  they  really  believe  that  voters 
want  a  here-and-now  tax  increase  to 
pay  off  a  faraway  deficit?  Americans 
may  say  so  to  the  poll-taker  but  they 
don't  mean  it  at  the  polls. 

Today’s  deficit,  moreover,  is 
demonstrably  not  the  fire-breathing 
monster  so  often  depicted.  Since  Ron¬ 
ald  Reagan’s  tax  cut  and  military 
spending  spree  ran  the  figures  into 
triple  digits,  inflation,  interest  rates 
and  unemployment  all  have  declined, 
and  even  the  worrisome  trade  deficit 


Of  all  the  triumphs  of  life- 
k  haters  today,  of  fun- 
I  haters  today.  of 
I  beauty-haters  today, 
f  of  thought-and-iove- 
haters  today,  of  the 
Forces  of  Satan,  if  you  will,  the  one 
that  most  troubles  my  heart  is  the  in¬ 
ducement  of  some  Czechoslovak  poli¬ 
ticians  and  police  to  behave  like  can- 
nil' a  Is  toward  the  most  humane  and 
generous  and  gifted  members  of  their 
own  society. 

U  now  appears  that  these  cruel  mu¬ 
tants,  bred  in  the  filth  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  all  the  feculent  slime 
that  has  come  afterwards,  mean  to 
punish  with  grim  glee  and  severity 
the  seven  harmless  and  delightful 
members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee  of  the  so-called  Jazz  Section, 
whom  they  arrested  last  September 
and  whom  they  have  kept  imprisoned 
ever  since  for  God-knows-what. 

Well,  not  exactly  for  God-knows- 
what,  but,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
in  any  sane  nation  it  would  be  for 
God-knows-what,  to  wit:  Article  118 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Criminal  Code, 
which  makes  it  a  crime  to  engage  in 
an  unauthorized  business  enterprise. 
The  intolerable  business,  the  Jazz 
Section,  established  in  1971  and 
deemed  legal  by  the  Czech  Govern¬ 
ment  back  then  and  blessed  by  Unes- 
co,  has  had  as  its  core  purpose  the 
celebration  of  jazz  and  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  native  jazz  musicians. 

Jazz,  that  magnificent  gift  of  the 
black  people  of  the  United  States  to 
the  whole  planet,  in  Czechoslovakia 
as  everywhere  comforted  and 
amused  not  only  musicians  but  life- 
lovers  of  every  sort  who  were  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  Jazz  Group  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family. 

The  names  of  the  unarmed  toe-tap¬ 
pers  and  finger-snappers  untimely 
ripped  from  their  homes  by  the  worst 
of  the  police  are  Karel  Srp,  Josef 
Skalnik,  Vladimir  Kouril,  Tomas 
Krtvanek,  Cestmir  Hunak,  Milos 
Drda  and  Vlastimil  Drda. 

I  met  some  of  them  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  extended  family  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  and  so  did  John  Updike 
a  few  months  later.  Let  the  court  that 
is  about  to  try  and  sentence  them 
read  the  worst  into  what  they  had 
John  and  me  do:  each  of  us  had  to 


plant  a  sapling  and  then  to  water  il  af¬ 
terwards. 

A  policeman,  or  even  the  child  of  a 
policeman,  wiih  its  proud  parents 
standing  by.  can  easily  cut  down 
those  saplings. 

Messrs.  Srp,  Skalnik,  Kouril,  Kriva- 
nek,  Hunak  and  the  two  Drdas  are 
rooted  like  the  saplings  in  a  tiny  na¬ 
tion  whose  people,  despite  their  small 
numbers,  have  created  a  major  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  Earth's  most  important  ar¬ 
chitecture.  sculpture,  painting, 
music,  poetry,  theater,  imaginative 


prose  and  most  recently,  as  emigres, 
motion  pictures.  If  a  flying  saucer 
person  were  to  ask  me  what  Earth¬ 
lings  considered  their  most  habitable 
city,  architecturally  speaking  1 
would  reply  without  hesitation, 
"Come  with  me  to  Prague." 

Legal  technicians  who  are  curious 
as  to  what  triggered  these  latest  ar¬ 
rests  of  Czechoslovaks  who  can't 
seem  to  keep  the  hell  away  from  the 
arts  should  apply  to  the  Helsinki 
Watch  here  in  New  York  City  for  de¬ 
tails.  It  is  in  the  phone  book. 


I  myself  will  take  this  opportunity, 
and  there  will  surely  be  many  more 
like  it  offered  by  Czechoslovakia  and 
Chile  and  Poland  and  Turkey  and  on 
and  on,  to  say  that  the  two  most  po¬ 
tent  spiritual  forces  in  contention  al¬ 
most  everywhere  today  have  nothing 
to  do  with  nations,  political  parties  or 
economic  philosophies. 

The  opposing  forces  are  these: 
those  who  enjoy  childlike  playfulness 
when  they  become  adults  and  those 
who  don’L 

Come  with  me  to  Prague.  i  j 


WASHINGTON 

James  Reston 

Sweet 
Land  of 
Mystery 


Kurt  Vonnegut  Jr.,  the  writer,  is  a 
board  member  of  the  Fund  for  Free 
Expression,  the  parent  organization 
of  Helsinki  Watch. 


Komar  and  Atoatmd 


Washington 
y  now  we  know  quite  a  lot  about 
the  effects  of  the  Iranian  scan¬ 
dal,  but  very  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  deeper  causes  or 
these  bizarre  events. 

This  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
whether  the  moolah  from  the  mullahs 
in  Iran  went  to  the  contras  in  Nicara¬ 
gua,  or  what  was  going  on  upstairs, 
downstairs  and  backstairs  in  the 
White  House,  but  a  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion  about  how  we  elect  Presidents, 
choose  their  assistants  and  decide  on 
the  ends  and  means  of  our  official 
public  relations  and  foreign  relations. 

To  begin  with  politics,  since  we  are 
starting  another  national  campaign, 

It  is  now  clear  that  we  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  pick  candidates  who  can  wow 
the  voters  on  television  rather  than 
Presidents  who  can  govern  the  coun¬ 
try.  Mr.  Reagan  is  a  reminder  that 
the  qualities  for  these  two  jobs  are 
not  necessarily  the  same. 

That  is  one  of  the  deeper  causes  of 
our  present  troubles.  A  second  cause 
is  that  we  choose  their  assistants  in 
the  Cabinet  and  the  White  House  in  a 
rather  absent-minded  fashion,  and 
confirm  them  in  the  Senate  with  al¬ 
most  equal  indifference. 

Sometimes  we  put  them  in  key  jobs 
such  as  the  National  Security  Council 
without  the  senators’  ever  having  a 
look  at  them,  except  on  television,  and 
then  dispose  of  them  like  Kleenex.  We 
have  had  five  national  security  advis¬ 
ers  under  President  Reagan  in  less 
than  six  years,  the  fourth  of  whom. 
Admiral  Poindexter,  was  pursuing 
democracy  with  guns  abroad  while 
mocking  it  with  disinformation  poli¬ 
cies  at  home. 

A  related  question,  asked  by  James 
Bryce  in  his  classic  book  "The  Amer¬ 
ican  Commonwealth"  almost  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  is:  "Why  don't  the 
best  men  go  into  politics?"  The  an¬ 
swer  much  of  the  time  is  that  they’re 
uninvited,  underpaid  and  bypassed  in 
favor  of  political  hacks,  ideological 
zealots  or  Presidential  cronies. 

Then  there’s  the  problem  of  not 
using  to  their  full  capacity  in  key  jobs 
many  of  the  most  experienced  people 
who  are  available  and  who  might  give 
some  continuity  to  our  policies  from 
one  administration  to  another. 

This  country  has  a  professional  for¬ 
eign  service  that  is  equal  if  not  su¬ 
perior  to  any  in  the  world,  but  now 


.Mr. 


By  Ernest  F.  Hollings 
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Democrats 
are  playing 
with 
political 


fire 


Washington 
grade  B  Hollywood  re¬ 
make,  the  arms-for- 
hostages  deal  is  rapidly 
degenerating  into 
President  Reagan’s 
Watergate.  It  recalls 
the  adage  that  historical  phenomena 
always  happen  twice  —  the  first  time 
as  tragedy,  the  second  time  as  farce. 

The  trouble  is,  nobody  is  laughing 
anymore.  What  started  as  a  grade  B 
remake  has  now  evolved  into  a  first 
class  scandaL  However,  this  crisis 
need  not  destroy  the  Administration. 

Since  taking  office  in  1981,  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  has  restored  the  Presidency  to 
authority  and  pre-eminence.  The 
American  people  have  genuine  affec¬ 
tion  Tor  the  President.  They  trust  him. 
To  maintain  that  high  standing,  Mr. 
Reagan  must,  as  he  himself  has  said, 
"fully  inform"  the  nation  about  the 


at  last  has  started  downward. 

Unemployment  does  remain  too 
high,  the  economy  is  too  sluggish,  and 
in  the  Reagan  years  the  number  of 
Americans  homeless,  hungry,  cold 
and  inadequately  cared  for  has  risen 
too  high.  That’s  the  kind  of  mess 
voters  might  well  look  to  the  Demo¬ 
crats  to  clean  up  —  but  will  Mr. 
Wright  and/or  Mr.  Robb  please  ex¬ 
plain  how  a  tax  increase  aimed  at 
reducing  the  deficit  will  help  solve 
any  of  those  problems?  Or  how  to 
keep  such  a  tax  increase  from  mak¬ 
ing  matters  worse  by  spinning  that 
sluggish  economy  into  recession? 

Even  if  a  tax  increase  were  good 
economics  for  1987,  and  even  if  the 
Democrats  were  foolish  enough  to 
push  it,  they  wouldn't  get  credit  for 
"fiscal  responsibility."  Mr.  Robb 
achieved  that  reputation  in  conserva¬ 
tive  Virginia;  but  nationally,  Demo¬ 
crats  never  will  (ask  Mr.  Carter  and 
Mr.  Mondale).  The  party’s  modem 
history  and  its  dependence  on  labor 
and  minorities  are  too  prevalent  Al¬ 
ready  the  Republicans  are  itching  to 
turn  a*  Democratic  tax  increase  back 
on  Us  sponsors  by  labeling  them  big 
taxers  who  want  to  return  to  the  big- 
spendittg  ways  of  yesteryear. 

Practically  speaking,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  don't  have  the  power  to  raise 
taxes  anyway.  Even  if  they  could 
pass  a  bill,  they  couldn't  override  Mr. 
Reagan's  certain  veto,  weakened 
though  he  is  by  the  Iranian  arms  Fias¬ 
co.  And  after  the  veto.  Republicans 
Could  and  would  claim  in  1988  to  have 
saved  the  nation  from  tax-and-spend 
Democrats. 

Mr.  Robb  obviously  was  correct  to 
warn  the  party  not  to  depend  on  a 
"free  pass"  In  1988,  owing  to  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan's  deepening  political  troubles; 
after  all.  Democrats  received  no  such 
pass  after  Watergate  in  1976.  But  why 
play  with  political  fire  by  talking 
about  a  tax  Increase  just  when  the 
party's  chance  to  return  to  power  be¬ 
gins  to  look  real?  1  1 


Emesf  F.  HoZIiflgS.  Democrat, 
Senator  from  South  Carolina 


is 


environment  he  created  in  which  this 
escapade  was  hatched. 

No,  I  am  not  talking  about  cashier¬ 
ing  Donald  Regan  or  reining  in  the 
National  Security  Council.  Those  ac¬ 
tions  are  necessary,  but  they  fail  to 
tackle  the  core  problem:  the  mortal 
blow  that  has  been  dealt  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  credibility  and  standing. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  is  the  "who"  in  all  the  hoopla  sur¬ 
rounding  this  crisis.  And  the  fact  is 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  do  not  believe  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  telling  the  full  (ruth  about  his 
knowledge  and  involvement.  As  with 
Watergate  12  years  ago.  what  hurts 
most  is  not  the  violation  of  laws  but 
the  wanton  betrayal  of  trust. 

The  President's  plea  of  ignorance 
stands  on  two  increasingly  wobbly 
legs.  The  first  is  the  shield  or  "plausi¬ 
ble  deniability”  for  the  President  — 
the  standard  ingredient  of  any  illegal 
covert  operation.  Unfortunately,  as 
Senator  Bob  Dole  has  observed,  not 
even  Ripley  of  “Believe  U  or  Not" 
could  believe  that  Lieut.  Col.  Oliver  L. 
North  and  Vice  Adm.  John  M.  Poin¬ 


dexter  —  schooled  in  obedience  and 
loyal  to  the  chain  of  command  — 
acted  without  higher  authority,  in¬ 
deed.  without  the  highest  authority. 

The  second  line  of  the  President's 
defense  is  the  widespread  impression 
that  he  is  laid  back  and  poorly  in¬ 
formed  about  even  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  activities  of  his  Administration. 
True,  he  may  be  indifferent  to  95  per¬ 
cent  of  his  Administration’s  initia¬ 
tives,,  but  he  has  engaged  passion¬ 
ately  in  the  remaining  5  percent.  And 
at  the  top  of  that  personal  Reagan 
agenda  are  the  contras  and  the  Beirut 
hostages.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Ad¬ 
miral  Poindexter’s  daily  briefings 
with  Mr.  Reagan  would  not  include 
detailed  updates  on  the  President’s 
pel  project:  assisting  the  contras. 

The  truth  will  oul  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  it  will  be  volunteered 
or  extracted.  The  President  has  re¬ 
treated  to  his  bunker.  Colonel  North 
and  Admiral  Poindexter,  two  fine 
officers,  have  dutifully  fallen  on  their 
swords  by  taking  the  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment  to  protect  their  Commander  in 
Chief.  But  the  rest  of  the  White  House 


is  leaking  like  a  colander. 

Lesson  No.  1  of  freshman  politics  is 
that  when  you  have  damaging  infor¬ 
mation  that  inevitably  is  going  to 
come  to  light,  you  take  the  initiative 
and  reveal  it  yourself  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  "spin.”  Ignoring  this  dictum, 
the  President  has  opted  to  let  the 
truth  leak  out  in  a  slow  drip  —  a  Chi¬ 
nese  water  torture  that  is  eroding  his 
popularity  and  power. 

Mr.  Reagan  can  and  must  halt  the 
slide.  He  cannot  acknowledge  "full 
responsibility"  and  call  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  spe¬ 
cial  counsel  to  catch  the  criminal 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  fare¬ 
well  parties  to  the  accused  and  call¬ 
ing  them  national  heroes.  He  must  lay 
bare  the  unvarnished  facts  about  his 
Administration’s  dealings  with  Iran 
and  the  contras.  This  will  prevent  the 
paralysis  of  our  Government  and 
allow  Mr.  Reagan  to  move  decisively 
to  reconstitute  and  restore  his  Presi¬ 
dency.  Who  doubts  that  Congress  and 
the  American  people  would  respond 
positively  to  such  a  decisive  act  o.T 
candor?  □ 


V.  . ..  .  that  it  is  most  needed-  it  is  least  used, 

len  ! r'ro(‘^V 

'  ’  '  (ration,  whqse  'appointraenls  to  most  '  ' 

:'of  the  major  embassies  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council  have  been,  to 
put  it  mildly,  a  disgrace. 

Every  other  major  democracy,  for 
example,  chooses  political  cabinet 
members,  as  we  do,  but  they  recog¬ 
nize  that  there  are  some  guiding  prin¬ 
ciples  that  endure  regardless  7)1 
which  party  governs  the  executive. 

Accordingly,  they  have  in  each 
major  department  a  "permanent 


Stop  Hiding,  Colonel  North 


By  John  R.  Stockwell 


T 


Elgin.  Tex. 
here  is  only  one  course 
1  of  action  for  Lieut  CoL 
Oliver  L.  North.  He 
must  stop  listening  to 
attorneys  and  politi¬ 
cians  and  tell  the  truth 
before  the  Congress.  Yes,  Colonel 
North  must  do  this  at  full  risk  of  self- 
incrimination. 

Perhaps  I  am  one  of  the  few  people 
in  the  nation  who  have  the  right  to  of¬ 
fer  such  advice. 

In  1975,  as  a  paramilitary  specialist 
for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  1 
sat  in  on  177  meetings  of  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  as  the  coordinator  of  the  Angolan 
secret  war.  My  title  was  "Chief  or  the 
Angola  Task  Force." 

Like  Colonel  North,  I  flew  abroad  to 
coordinate  covert  policies.  I  super¬ 
vised  the  movements  of  arms 
through  Israel,  the  opening  of  Swiss 
and  German  bank  accounts  to  funnel 
money  to  our  clients,  ran  a  disinfor¬ 
mation  program,  hired  mercenaries 
and  dealt  with  terrorists. 

Like  the  Iran-contra  operation, 
there  were  questions  about  the  legal¬ 
ity  of  our  activities,  and  we  had  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  indictmenL 
We  had  delivered  arms  to  South  Af- 

John  R.  Stockwell.  a  writer  and  lec¬ 
turer,  is  a  former  marine  who  spent 
13  years  in  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  as  a  paramilitary  specialist 
in  Congo,  Vietnam  and  Angolan 
operations.  He  detailed  the  Angolan 
operations  in  a  book  published  in  1978. 


rican  forces  in  Angola,  encouraged 
the  recruitment  of  mercenaries  in¬ 
side  the  United  States  and  misled 
Congressional  committees,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Hughes-Ryan  Amendment 
requiring  the  executive  branch  to  in¬ 
form  Congress  of  covert  activities. 

To  cover  up  our  activities,  high 
C.T.A.  and  State  Department  officials 
gave  false  testimony  to  Congres¬ 
sional  committees,  seemingly  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  perjury  in  which  I  might  have 
been  accused  of  conspiracy. 

During  the  Angolan  operation,  we 
begged  the  Congress  “not  to  jiggle 
the  hand  of  the  surgeon"  during  the 
operation.  Once 
the  activity  was 
terminated,  some 


files  were  purged  TjsLp 
to  inhibit  anv  in-  * 

punishment, 
if  necessary 


to  inhibit  any  in 
vestigating  com¬ 
mittee  from  gain¬ 
ing  proof  of  our 
illegal  activities. 

Unlike  Colonel 
North,  l  refused  to  — — — ■ 
plead  (he  Fifth 

Amendment  when  testifying  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  before  the  Senate  Intelli¬ 
gence  Oversight  Committee  and  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  House  in  1977.  Instead. 

I  chose  to  tell  the  Tull  truth  at  the  risk 
of  self-incrimination,  indictment  and 
whatever. 

1  took  this  course  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  One,  I  doubled  that  any  jury  in 
this  land  would  be  likely  to  convict  a 
decorated  officer  for  conscientiously 
implementing  a  foreign  policy  that 
had  been  ordered  and  approved  by 
members  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  however  misguid»?d  the 
policy  may  have  turned  out  io  be 


Second,  1  had  serious  misgivings 
about  what  we  had  done  and  how  we 
had  done  it.  Airing  these  mistakes  to 
the  appropriate  offices  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  the  public  seemed  the 
best  way  for  the  nation  to  learn  from 
them. 

My  third  reason  was  that  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believed  in  our  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  True,  it  lurches  and  careens 
about  the  world,  sometimes  making 
hard-to-forgive  mistakes.  Without 
question,  the  men  and  women  in  of¬ 
fice  are  fallible  and  occasionally  cor¬ 
rupt.  It  is  always  possible  that  some 
of  them  may  even  not  have  the  best  of 
intentions.  Crimes 
sometimes  go  un¬ 
punished  and 
some  injustices 
take  years,  dec¬ 
ades,  even  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  two  (in  the 
case  of  slavery 
and  civil  rights)  to 

_  be  corrected. 

i"— 1 _  But  the  balance 

of  power  our 
Founding  Fathers  so  brilliantly  con¬ 
trived  has  nevertheless  functioned 
like  a  gyroscope  to  keep  us  from 
plunging  irretrievably  into  anarchy 
or  despotism. 

Congress  has  the  constitutional  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  oversee  activities  such 
as  Colonel  North’s  and  my  own.  If  I  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  system.  I  had  to  answer 
the  committee's  questions.  It  was  a 
matter  of  pride  and  honor.  Of  course, 
my  attorneys  advised  me  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  but  the  decision  was  my 
own.  As  u  turned  out.  Congress  and 
the  Justice  Department  did  not  indict 
us,  and  I  was  twice  vindicated. 


The  deeper 
causes 
of  our 
present 
troubles 


under  secretary"  who  knows  how  to 
say,  politely  of  course,  "Wail  a 
minute." 

It’s  hard  to  imagine  that  if  we  had 
had  such  characters  serving  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Cabinet  and  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Council  that  one  of  them  would¬ 
n’t  have  suggested  that  sending  weap¬ 
ons  to  terrorists  to  stamp  out  terror 
and  end  the  Iran-Iraq  war  wasn't  a 
particularly  good  idea. 

So  much  for  the  machinery  around 
here,  which  needs  some  new  connect¬ 
ing  rods.  The  philosophy  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  is  an  even  more  difficult 
and  troublesome  problem. 

For  the  fertility  of  the  human  mind 
and  body  is  changing  the  world  faster 
than  we  can  change  ourselves  and  our 
institutions.  We  are  not  clear  in  either 
political  party  whether  we  are  trying 


Obviously,  there  are  differences  be¬ 
tween  Colonel  North’s  operations  and 
my  own.  The  Reagan  team,  of  which 
Colonel  North  was  the  running  back, 
went  much  further  than  we  did  in  the 
scope  of  their  activities.  And  while 
our  results  in  Angola  were  less  than 
brilliant,  we  were  professoriate  at  the 
covert  ganie  and  structured  to  play  iL  ,  ,  J  , 

Colonel  North  and  the  National  se- ^akrly  to  defend  the  nation  or  the  civi¬ 
lization  of  all  the  free  nations  and  those 
who  are  “yearning  to  be  free." 


curity  Council  were  not. 

Whatever  happens  in  the  current 
investigation.  Colonel  North  is  not 
likely  to  be  viewed  with  pride  by  arty 
other  marines.  I  note  this  as  a  former 
Marine  Corps  officer.  The  generals 
he  apparently  pushed  around  aren’t 
likely  to  forget  if  he  ever  goes  back 
into  the  ranks.  While  his  questionable 
activities  were  conducted  in  civilian 
clothes,  he  chose  to  testify  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in 
full  uniform.  His  pleading  the  Fifth 
Amendment  and  transparent  appeals 
for  sympathy  were  insults  to  that  uni¬ 
form  and  to  his  rank.  The  Represent¬ 
atives’  expressions  of  sympathy  were 
inappropriate. 

But  far  worse,  If  .reports  that  Iran 
helped  finance  the  bombing  of  the 
marine  barracks  in  Beirut  in  1983 
turn  out  to  be  true,  there  may 
be  nothing  Colonel  North  can  do  that 
will  satisfy  his  fellow  marines,  active 
or  retired. 

But  if  Colonel  North  stops  hiding 
behind  his  rights,  truthfully  answers 
the  Congressional  committee's  ques¬ 
tions  and  volunteers  to  take  his  pun¬ 
ishment  if  necessary,  he  would  at 
least  reaffirm  his  patriotism  and 
commitment  to  the  American  system 
of  govemmenL  L! 


From  Woodrow  Wilson  at  Geneva, 
Franklin  Roosevelt  at  Yalta  and  Harry 
Truman  at  Potsdam,  to  John  Kennedy 
at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
Richard  Nixon  in  Vietnam  and  Ronald 
Reagan  at  Reykjavik  there  has  been 
fundamental  confusion  over  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  objectives  of  our  policy  —  all 
'confounded  by  the  menace  of  Moscow 
and  party  squabbles  in  Washington. 

This  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  can 
be  handled  by  Ron,  Don  and  Pat  up¬ 
stairs  in  the  White  House,  who  think 
more  about  tomorrow's  headlines 
and  the  next  election  than  about  the 
next  century. 

The  problem  requires  a  basic  reap¬ 
praisal  by  the  best  minds  in  the  land 
and  by  both  parties,  which  are  not  the 
same  thing,  about  where  we’re  going 
and  what  sort  of  people  can  lead  us  in 
this  sweet  land  of  mystery. 

It  must  begin  now  before  the  people 
start  laughing  at  the  wrong  places 
and  tossing  chairs  from  the  balcony. 
This  will  be  tough  if  Admiral  Poin¬ 
dexter  and  Colonel  North,  who  are 
both  still  in  uniform,  won’t  talk  and 
their  Commander  in  Chief  won’t  ask. 
But  as  they  say  in  the  television  re¬ 
cruiting  ads,  "The  military  is  a  good 
place  to  start."  □ 
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At  50,  Cinematheque  Looks  Ahead 


Arts  & 

Leisure 


By  ALINE  MOSBY 


Paris 

he  gray  curtain  slid  open  in 
the  Cinematheque 

Fran?aise  theater  the  other 
evening  and  the  audience 
settled  down  for  a  nightlong, 
11-hour  festival  of  old  films  —  ending 
with  breakfast  at  8  A.M. 

fn  a  country  passionate  over  the. 
motion  picture  as  an  art  form,  the  re¬ 
nowned  Cinematheque  is  winding  up 
its  50th  anniversary  year  with  all- 
night  movies  and  plans  for  an  even 
more  dynamic  future,  including  a 
new,  larger  home. 

In  a  gesture  of  respect,  three  Amer¬ 
ican  cinema  groups  are  observing  the 
golden  anniversary  with  screenings 
of  rare  old  films  restored  by  the 
Cinematheque  during  the  last  three 
years. 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  Jn  New 
York  opened  a  three-part  series  on 
Friday,  with  18  programs  of  French 
silent  films  accompanied  by  'live 
piano.  Next  year,  a  second  program 
wifi  consist  of  films  from  I9S5  to  1965, 
followed  by  a  program  of  recent 
French  hits. 

The  Pacific  Film  Archive  in  Berke¬ 
ley,  Calif.,  will  pay  homage  with  old 
films  beginning  Jan.  4.  And  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
will  play  host  at  showings  of  Alexan¬ 
dre  Volkoffs  acclaimed  1927  silent 
"Casanova”  beginning  Feb.  9. 

The  Cinematheque  Franca  ise  itself 
celebrated  its  yearlong  anniversary 
with  commemorative  historical  pub¬ 
lications,  photo  exhibitions  and  spe¬ 
cial  screenings  around  France  of  old 
gems,  including  "Casanova,"  “Nos- 
feratu”  and  "Les  Vampires,"  teamed 
with  live  music.  The  most  spectacu¬ 
lar  show  was  a  projection  of  the 
newly  discovered  complete  version  of 
Carl  Oreyer's  "Passion  of  Joan  of 
Arc,"  discovered  only  in  1985,  onto  a 
giant  screen  hung  over  the  the  facade 
of  the  mighty  cathedral  in  Rheims. 

“The  anniversary  meant  not  just  a 
backward  look  but  planning  for  the 
next  50  years  in  our  new  location," 
said  Bernard  Latarjet,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cinematheque.  Work  be¬ 
gins  in  January  on  the  Cinemath¬ 
eque’s  prestigious  new  quarters  next 
to  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  of  the 
City  of  Paris  in  the  Palais  de  Tokyo,  a 
short  walk  down  Avenue  President 
Wilson  from  its  present  site  in  the  Pa¬ 
lais  de  Chaillot  on  the  Place  du 
Trocadero.' 

The  new,  spacious  location  for¬ 
merly  housed  Impressionist  paint¬ 
ings,  just  moved  to  the  new  Orsay 
Museum.  The  Palais  de  Tokyo  site 
will  provide  three  projection  rooms 
instead  of  the  current  cramped  setup 


of  one  inside  an  obscure  bark  door  at 
Chaillot  and  a  second  in  the  Pompi¬ 
dou  Center.  The  new  home  will  house 
administrative  offices,  now  an  incon¬ 
venient  20  minutes  away  by  -subway, 
and  the  library  or  2  million  photo¬ 
graphs,  90,000  books  and  some  1,200 
documents  currently  jammed  up¬ 
stairs  at  Chaillot. 

The  Cinematheque's  Museum  or 
the  Cinema  will  remain  at  Chaillot  in 
its  suitable  niche  next  to  the  Marine 
and  Man  Museums. 

Of  some  60  film  libraries  in  the 


world,  the  Cinematheque  Franfaise 
is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated.  Its 
collection  of  30,000  films  is  said  to  be 
unrivaled  in  quality.  In  quantity  it 
ranks  second  only  to  the  British  Film 
Institute  in  London,  said  Mr.  Latarjet. 
The  Cinematheque  has  the  largest 
(7,176  square  feet)  museum  of  the 
cinema  with  the  largest  collection  of 
film  objects. 

The  Cinematheque  is  successful. 


said  Mr.  Lararjet.  because  "we  hove 
more  of  a  public.  In  France  the 
cinema  is  an  an.  not  just  commer¬ 
cial.  Also,  the  motion  picture  is  a 
French  invention.  The  French  want  to 
learn  film  history,  they  want  a  film 
museum  like  the  Louvre,  not  just  a 
film  library." 

And,  too,  the  Cinematheque  is  lion¬ 
ized  because  of  its  colorful  founder, 
the  late  Henri  Langlois.  and  its  turbu¬ 
lent  history. 

Langlois,  born  in  Turkey  of  a 
French  father  and  Turkish  mother. 


became  a  cinema  buff  as  a  high 
school  dropout  in  Paris.  He  was  ob¬ 
sessed  with  rescuing  old  silent  films 
to  save  them  from  destruction  just  as 
a  museum  saves  paintings. 

Langlois  and  three  partners,  one 
contributing  5,000  francs  to  buy  old 
films,  opened  a  screening  hall.  La 
Cercle  du  Cinema,  in  1934.  They 
stored  their  precious  films  in  a  bath¬ 
tub. 


In  September  1936  they  took  the 
French  word  for  library,  biblioth- 
eque,  and  turned  it  into  Cinemath¬ 
eque  Franpaise,  duly  registering 
their  library  with  the  government 
If  was  not  the  first  Film  libraries 
already  existed  in  Berlin,  New  York, 
London,  Amsterdam,  Moscow  and 
Stockholm. 

Langlois  buttonholed  film  makers 
to  sell  or  donate  their  works  to  him. 
He  became  celebrated  in  the  world  of 
cinema  —  a  giant,  rotund  man  with 
friendly  eyes,  unkempt,  long,  stringy 


black  hair  curling  around  his  double 
chin,  cigarette  ashes  floating  over 
wrinkled  black  clothes. 

Langlois  ruled  his  Cinematheque 
like  an  emperor.  The  director  Jean 
Cocteau  called  him  "Che  old  dragon 
who  guards  our  treasures."  One  col¬ 
league  described  him  as  despotic.  But 
screen  celebrities  from  Gloria  Swan¬ 
son  and  Lillian  Gish  to  Orson  Welles 
and  Eric  Von  Stroheim  regarded  his 


invitations  to  screenings  as  an  honor. 
The  tradition  has  continued,  with 
Bette  Davis,  Giulietta  Masina  and 
Marcello  Mastroianni  decorating  an¬ 
niversary  events  this  year. 

When  it  came  to  bookkeeping,  bills 
and  budgets,  Langlois  was  a  free 
spirit  who  floated  above  such  details. 

In  1968  the  Minister  of  Culture. 
Andre  Malraux,  upbraided  Langlois 
in  stormy  sessions  and  finally  dis¬ 
missed  him.  The  minister  was 
promptly  deluged  by  angry  tele¬ 
grams  from  cinema  notables,  includ¬ 
ing  Charles  Chaplin,  who  threatened 
to  withdraw  his  films.  A  group  of  Lan¬ 
giois’s  friends  demonstrated  in  front 
of  the  Palais  de  ChailtoL  Malraux 
reinstated  Langlois. 

Langlois  wangled  empty  space  in 
Chaillot  for  a  museum,  it  opened  in 
1972  to  crowds  so  enthusiastic  that 
they  stole  some  displays  including 
James  Dean's  jacket  Lacking  a 
budget  for  guards,  the  museum  al¬ 
lows  only  guided  tours. 

The  display  of  3,000  objects  in  60 
small  rooms  begins  with  relics  of  the 
pre-movie  days  —  shadow  theaters, 
magic  lanterns  and  an  1888  optical 
theater.  The  cameras  of  Louis  and 
Auguste  Lumiere,  credited  as  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  cinematography  in  1895, 
and  a  model  of  the  first  film  studio 
built  by  the  French  pioneer  Georges 
Melies  in  suburban  Montreuii,  plus 
examples  of  his  trick  photography, 
fascinate  visitors.  A  reconstituted 
robot  from  Fritz  Lang’s  "Metrop¬ 
olis"  and  the  silhouette  of  F.  w.  Mur- 
nau’s  "Nosferatu”  fiend  represent 
the  German  expressionist  Aims  be¬ 
fore  World  War  11.  The  shirt  Rudolph 
Valentino  wore  in  "Son  of  the  Sheik" 
highlights  the  section  on  the  Golden 
Age  of  Hollywood. 

Tales  still  circulate  about  Lan-  ’ 
glois’s  casual  management  Con¬ 
vinced  after  his  row  with  Malraux 
that  the  state  was  trying  to  steal  his 
precious  movies,  Langlois  refused  to 
store  them  in  government  fireproof 
warehouses.  After  his  death,  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  10  percent  of  his  30,000  films 
in  one  of  his  seem  film  hiding  places. 
Newspaper  reports  that  he  died  with¬ 
out  disclosing  die  addresses  of  250 
hideaways  are  denied  by  Mr.  Latar¬ 
jet. 

In  1974  Langlois  won  an  Oscar  in 
Hollywood.  Jade  Valenti,  head  of  the 
Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and 
Sciences,  honored  him  as  "the  con¬ 
science  of  the  cinema.”  Langlois  died 
in  1977  at  age  62,  leaving  a  treasure  of 


cinema  history  but  a  disorganized  ar¬ 
chive-. 

In  1981  the  Minister  of  Culture, 
Jack  Lang,  boosted  the  state's  contri¬ 
bution  fivefold.  And  In  1984  the 
Cinematheque  acquired  a  new  team 
that  appears  to  have  the  house  in  or¬ 
der  —  t  the  Cinematheque’s  presi¬ 
dent  Costa-Gavras,  the  film  director 
who  learned  at  the  figurative  knee  of 
the  Cinematheque  as  a  Paris  student, 
and  Mr.  Latarjet  an  engineer  from 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  whose 
only  film  experience  is  as  an  ardent 
fan. 

Some  film  buffs  at  first  accused 
Mr.  Latarjet  of  "bureaucratizing" 
the'  Cinematheque  and  destroying 
Langiois’s  dream.  The  operation  to¬ 
day  is  said  to  be  more  businesslike 
than  in  Langiois’s  era,  but  the  new 
staff  has  not  forgotten  or  diminished 
■  Langiois’s  contribution. 

“I  had  to  find  a  balance  between 
Langlois's  past  which  must  be  pre¬ 
served,  and  the  urgent  need  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  museum  into  a  modern  ar¬ 
chive,’’  Mr.  Latarjet  said. 

The  manager  and  his  staff  of  90  re¬ 
peat  Langiois’s  objectives  for  their 
future  —  “to  be  the  Number  One 
modern  museum  consecrated  to  the 
cinema,  a  place  of  film  conservation, 
of  consultation  and  expositions,  a 
place  where  students,  historians  and 
critics  can  work." 

Mr.  Latarjet  plans  to  find  more 
film  groups  for  joint  projects.  He  says 
he  will  continue  the  program  begun  in 
1982  of  restoring  old  films  at  the  rate 
of  100  a  year  to  save  them  from  crum¬ 
bling  into  powder.  He  says  he  will 
continue  collecting  films  and  prop¬ 
erly  guarding  them.  A  new  fireproof 
storehouse  is  near  completion  and  an¬ 
other  will  rise  within  two  years. 

Another  successful  program  con¬ 
sists  of  lectures  by  film  directors  to 
students  three  times  weekly  at  the 
Cinematheque. 

From  near  poverty  under  Langlois, 
the  Cinematheque  receives  $4  million 
yearly  from  the  state.  The  balance  of 
its  budget  of  $4.84  million  is  made  up 
by  theater  and  museum  recipts  and 
private  donations. 

The  museum  draws  around  36,000 
visitors  a  year  "and  we  could  have 
100  times  more  If  we  could  afford 
guards,"  said  die  energetic  museum 
curator,  Noelle  GireL  The  three  or 
four  daily  film  showings  in  the  350- 
seat  theater  serve  230,000  customers 
a  year  and  attendance  is  increasing, 
she  said. 


Scene  from  “Les  Miserables”  (1925),  one  of  the  French  silent  film  being  shown  in  the 
opening  segment  of  “Homage  to  the  Cinematheque  Fran^aise,”  honoring  the  French 
archive  and  running  through  Jan.  5  at  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art. 


Charting  How  ‘Stars’  Have 
Changed  Across  the  Decades 


By  VINCENT  CANBY 


The  death  two  weeks  ago  of  Cary  Grant,  who  was 
equally  at  ease  in  dinner  clothes,  a  Salvation 
Army  uniform  or  a  solar  topee,  was  a  page-one 
reminder  that,  unlike  Grant,  the  majority  of  to¬ 
day's  real  stars  no  longer  have  anything  to  do 
with  movies.  There  are  a  handful  of  film  giants  still  going 
strong  —  Gint  Eastwood  and  Paul  Newman,  among 
others  at  the  moment  —  but  the  truly  representative  stars 
of  our  era  belong  to  television. 

They’re  another  breed  entirely,  not  necessarily  worse 
or  better  but  decidedly  different.  They  don’t  even  have  to 
be  actors  anymore.  They  can  be  M.C.’s  or  reporters  or 
even  political  figures,  but  whatever  their  vocation, 
they're  all  just  folks  —  small  enough  to  fit  onto  the  home 
screen  and  mannerly  enough  not  to  suggest  with  any  seri¬ 
ousness  that  somewhere  there’s  a  better  life  the  viewer  is 
missing. 

They  are  the  incomparable  Johnny  Carson,  wtiose 
longevity  helps  us  to  believe  in  immortality,  and  Peter 
Jennings,  for  whom  there’s  no  catastrophe  so  awful  that 
he  cannot  find  reassuring  words  in  which  to  report  it. 
They  are  the  relentless  celebrity-prober.  Barbara  Wal¬ 
ters,  and  the  earnestly  responsible  (occasionaly  impa¬ 
tient)  Phil  Donahue,  both  of  whom  behave  like  city  cous¬ 
ins  who  have’l  lost  the  common  touch. 

If  they're  not  irredeemably  lovable  paragons,  like 
Bill  Cosby,  they’re  rogues  who  are  irredeemably  lovable 
in  the  manner  of  Larry  Hagman's  J.R,  Like  Don  Johnson 
of  "Miami  Vice"  and  Tom  Selleck  of  "Magnum.  P.I.," 
some  of  these  people  initially  evoke  the  remote,  too-per- 
fect-to-be-true  prototypes  once  associated  with  Holly¬ 
wood,  though  the  context  in  which  they  appear  has  the  al¬ 
most  immediate  effect  of  making  them  less  mysterious 
than  Crazy  Eddie  or  Mr.  Clean. 

Today ’5  stars  are  creatures  of  the  microchip  age  that 
has  revolutionized  the  way  we  see  the  world,  as  well  as 
the  way  we  see  our  place  in  it.  In  the  heyday  of  movies, 
when  we  sat  in  the  dark  in  a  Moorish  picture  palace,  we 
were  always  on  the  outside  looking  in,  like  Stella  Dallas 
standing  in  the  rain,  watching  the  nobs  inside  as  they  dine 
off  Crown  Derby. 

Today,  every  one  of  us  who  owns  a  21-inch  screen  is  at 
the  center  of  his  own  universe,  looking  out,  dining  off  what 
is,  in  effect,  his  own  Crown  Derby,  even  if  it  happens  to  be 
a  defrosted  TV  dinner.  We  are  the  ernes  who  count.  If  we 
don't  like  what  we  see,  we  change  channels. 

Even  though  Cary  Gram  hadn’t  appeared  in  a  new 
film  in  20  years,  his  death  was  a  shock,  particularly  to 
those  millions  of  us  who  had  never  laid  eyes  on  the  man 
himself,  not  even  in  a  television  interview.  It  was  not  be¬ 
cause  we  felt  as  if  we’d  lost  a  friend,  as  we  might  feel 
about  a  television  fixture  like  Mr.  Carson. 

To  us  Cary  Grant  had  remained  a  character  safely 
fixed  in  our  imaginations,  a  graceful  composite  —  an  ac¬ 
cumulation,  really  —  of  all  the  roles  he  played  in  films 
from  "She  Done  Him  Wrong"  in  1933  through  “That 
Touch  of  Mink"  nearly  30  years  later.  It’s  a  reflection  of 
the  nature  of  the  kind  of  stardom  he  epitomized  that  the 
private  personality  was  not  only  mostly  unknown,  but  also 
beside  the  point. 

In  this  way,  the  news  of  the  "death’’  of  Cary  Grant 
was  less  like  an  obituary  than  a  report  that  his  more  than 
70  films  had  suddenly  ceased  to  exist,  which,  of  course, 
they  haven’t.  As  the  man  who  was  horn  Archie  Leach  had 
become  a  star  —  a  fictional  character  named  Cary  Grant 
—  the  actor  had  come  to  be  a  representation  of  the  sum  of 
his  films. 

He  was  a  star,  and  real  life,  or  what  passes  for  It  on 
television,  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

No  two  people  could  easily  agree  on  what,  exactly,  is 


meant  by  the  term  "star”  in  connection  with  movies. 
Bankers  would  probably  say  that  it’s  anybody  whose 
presence  in  a  film  guarantees  a  certain  amount  or  income 
at  the  box  office,  even  ir  the  film  is  a  dud.  1  suppose  that 
the  technical  definition  is  anyone  whose  name  appears 
above  the  title.  When  the  Zanucks,  Mayers,  Cohns  and 
Warner  brothers  were  running  things,  everybody  under 
contract  was  a  star,  only  some  stars  were  more  starlike 
than  others. 

To  the  members  of  the  public  in  those  halcyon  years, 
a  star  could  be  anyone  who  was  written  about  in  the  fan 
magazines.  In  addition  to  Gable,  Grant.  Garbo,  Tracy, 
Crawford,  Colbert,  Davis.  Astaire  &  Rogers.  Hepburn, 
Cooper  and  Cagney,  performers  on  the  comparatively 
modest  order  of  Carole  Landis,  Heather  Angel,  George 
Brent.  Vera  Hruba  Ralston.  Margaret  Lindsay,  Ann 
Dvorak.  Lyle  Talbot  and  Gloria  Jean  were  identified  as 
"stars." 

These  "stars”  had  their  own  fan  clubs.  Some  of  them 
had  talent.  They  were  a  dime  a  dozen,  and  they  were  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  movie 
factories. 

Among  the  first  stars  to  come  along  after  World  War 
11  were  Bun  Lancaster  and  Kirk  Douglas.  Their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  comparative  maturity  —  Mr.  Lancaster 
was  33  and  Mr.  Douglas  30  when  they  made  their  film 
debuts  in  1946  —  fit  no  prewar  pattern,  but  pointed  the 
way  for  another  important  group  of  actors  who  were  to 
come  along  a  few  years  later. 

Most  of  the  postwar  crop  of  would-be  stars  were  de¬ 
signed  in  the  style  of  the  prewar  holdovers.  They  were 
"discovered,”  signed  (to  seven-year  contracts  with  op¬ 
tions  entirety  in  the  favor  of  the  employer),  given  new 
names  and  exercised  in  B-pictures  until  ready  for  the  A’s. 
Rock  Hudson  and  Tony  Curtis  made  the  grade. 

Tab  Hunter,  Troy  Donahue  and  Sandra  Dee  appeared 
in  a  lot  of  movies,  and  with  some  success,  but  they  never 
quite  became  self-supporting.  Their  careers  had  peaked 
by  the  time  their  studios  —  beset  by  the  competition  from 
television  (which  was  later  to  redefine  stardom)  —  went 
through  their  various  reorganizations  in  the  mid-and  late 
1960’s.  These  were  pretty  people  with  no  readily  apparent 
centers  of  gravity. 

Something  happened  that  was  very  worrying  to  the 
old-timers  when  the  studios  dismantled  their  star-manu- 
facturing  machines:  actors  who  wanted  to  act  more  than 
they  wanted  to  become  stars  began  to  show  up  in  movies. 
First  Marlon  Brando  and  Paul  Newman,  then  Warren 
Beatty,  Jack  Nicholson.  Robert  Bedford,  Dustin  Hoffman 
and  Al  Pacino. 

These  men  didn’t  dress  properly  —  the  way  Cary 
Grant  did.  They  mumbled.  They  eschewed  long-term  con¬ 
tracts.  Too  ambitious  to  put  up  with  the  limitations  of  the 
small  screen,  they  were  thought  to  be  too  eccentric  for  the 
hig  one.  Unlike  the  Grants.  Gables  and  Tracys,  they 
weren’t  content  to  discover  in  their  roles  subtle  variations 
on  a  single  recognizable  movie-star  personality.  When 
they  worked,  they  reached  and  stretched  and,  eventually, 
each  became  sc  certifiable  star,  though  two  or  three,  per¬ 
haps,  more  certifiable  than  the  others. 

Unlike  the  prewar  stars,  exemplified  by  Cary  Grant, 
the  postwar  stars,  exemplified  by  Mr.  Newman,  never  en¬ 
joyed  the  kind  of  studio-backed  career  momentum  that 
would  allow  Grant  to  walk  away  from  a  lousy  film  with 
his  reputation  intact.  In  the  prewar  Hollywood  in  which  a 
star  like  Grant  would  make  two,  three  and  sometimes 
four  films  in  a  year,  the  memory  of  the  flop  release  in 
May  could  easily  be  erased  by  the  hit  release  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Mr.  Newman  and  his  contemporaries  have  had  to  es¬ 
tablish  themselves  not  through  sheer  numbers  buz 
through  a  certain  consistent  quality  that,  coupled  with  an 
identifiable  personality,  paid  off  for  a  few. 


Applications  From  Quotations 


BY  ERNST THHMER/PUnles  Edted  by  Eugene  T-Maleska 


ACROSS 

I  Challenges  to  a 
duel 

6  Bartered 

13  Fine  plaster 

19  Existing 

20  Salt  of  a 
certain  acid 

21  Former 
Turkish 
V.  I.  p.’s 

22  Words  Trom 
l‘S3mson 
Agonistes" 

25  Skeleton 

26  Assay  anew 

27  Rams’  mates 

28  Never,  in  Bonn 

29  Footless 

30  Blanched 

31  Vapid 

33  " - 

Rhythm": 

Gershwin 

34  Faulty:  Prefix 

35  Enthusiast 

36  Sounds  of 
disapproval 

37  Ornamental 
pillar 

38  Like  new  wine 

40  Gyrates 

42  Abashes 

43  Leaves  the 
premises 

45  Wahoos 

46  Stan  of  a 
Dickensjitle 

47  Pigments  for 
Opie 

48  Father-in-law 
of  Jacob 

49  Nemo,  on 
applying  2 
Down 

52  Ship  of  the 
desen 

53  Destructive 
insect 

54  English  county 

55  Monosaccha¬ 
ride 

56  Cities  in  Minn, 
and  Okla. 

57  .on 
applying  22 
Across 

59  Sala  location 

60  Author  Yutang 

61  Declines 

62  Passive 

63  Farmer,  at 

times 

64  Deliberate 
subversion 

66  Relative  of  a 
tent  caterpillar 

67  Mend  the 

brakes 

68  British  noble 
family 

69  Diminutive 

70  Medical 
official 

71  Us,  on  applying 
90  Across 

73  Pleasant,  to 

.  Pablo 

74  Rank 


75  A  Scandi¬ 
navian 

76  Me,  on 
applying  16 
Down 

77  Breed  of  cattle 

78  Work  unit 

81  Relish;  liking 

82  Quoted 

83  Coe  or  Ovett 

84  Vein,  in  Vienna 

83  Raises 

86  He  played 
Hulot 

87  "...and  I'll 
show  you  — ’’ 

S'J  Permeate: 

Var. 

90  Line  from 
Longfellow 

94  Where 
gladiatores 
fought 

95  Salt  springs 

96  Worships 

97  Old  Dutch  gold 
coins 

98  Wooden  horse 

99  Magicians’ 
gear 

DOWN 

1  Red  Baron’s 
adversary 

2  Line  from 
"The 


Merchant  of 
Venice” 

3  Incinerated 

4  Penultimate 
Greek  letters 

5  D.C.  V.I.P. 

.  6  Gave  a 

barker's  talk 

7  Author  of  “The 
Virginian" 

8  Yearned 

9  D.C  V.LP. 

10  Divider 

11  Season  for 
Bastille  Day 

12  Vanquishes 

13  Binge 

14  Makes  lace 

15  Employ 

16  Words  from 
"Hippoiytus" 

17  One-horse 

carriage 

18  Some 

Caucasians 

19  Out  of  favor 

23  “I,  Claudius” 
author 

24  Has' 

30  Leaves 

32  Sisters 

33  Early  southern 
Europeans 

35  Badgerlike  • 
mammal 

37  Parasol 


39  Facial 
openings 

40  Subdistrict  in 
Kenya 

41  Me.  on 

applying  16 
Down 

42  Rear 

43  What  Sinatra 
renders  on 
platters 

44  Nova  Scotia, 

formerly 

45  Young  salmon 

46  In  turmoil 

48  Stillingfleet 
antagonist 

49  Trill  like  a  bird 

50  Early  ascetic 

51  More 
expensive 

53  Type  of  hairdo 

54  Harden 

57  Climbing  plant 

58 —  -Saxon 

50  A  province  of 
Panama 

61  Alienor 
Martin 

63  Me.  on 
applying  16 
Down 

65  Shelley,  for  one 

66  Subject  to 
alteration 

67  Helicopter’s 
sine  qua  non 


69  Captain  Hook's 
henchman 

70  Grotto 

71  Gaunt 

72  Beer  casks, 
e.g. 

73  Most  chichi 

74  Untie 

76  Accompanying 

77  Scatter 

79  Celebrates 
Alumni  Day 

80  Luzinskyand 
Louganis 

82  Delicacies 


83  McKinley  or 
Washington 
84“ — for  the 
Misbegotten”: 
O'Neill 
86  Despot 

88  Garlands 

89  Icelandic  liter¬ 
ary  work 

91 " — Vie,” 
Maupassant 
novel 

92  V.P.  under 

G.R.F. 

93  Me,  on  apply¬ 
ing  16  Down 


ANSWER  TO  PREVIOUS  PUZZLE 


fclAl  H 


UEUUD  DEED  qbgu 
□□□□□  QDGDD  OBBDC  BCE 
aEOaDOQBDCJOEODOOEEDDII 
UQQ  DODBDQ  DBOD  LL.LUL 

□GaamcG  edode  edede 

□EE  DEEDED  DEEDED 

DQQEDGO  eedhgeeeucec 

□□□□□  DQD  ODBC  EGfc 
ULIUUUEUL5B  DEBOO  CELEC 
QUU  ODD  QBDGUH  DEE 
□□□□  BDODDDQDDOE  CCCE 
□□O  OGODBQ  BEE  GEE 
QOQ13D  □□DOB  GODDEEDDE 
□□□  ECHO  COD  ECGCE 
UDBOOEOQEBEE  ULiCECLL 
EQDQEQ  DEEDED  GEE 
□□BOO  DOBED  □DEEDGE 
BODED  QDDD  EGEECE  EEC 
OOUUUODQUOBDLtEDCEDfJEE 
QBE  ODODO  EEUE3D  CGGDE 
GOOD  BEDQ  EDDGE 
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Flowery  protest ? 


R 


'T3; 


•  ~  rnniWR  varieties  of  Dutch  flowers  through* 

CAHDENER  S  CORNER  out  the  year.  Work  will  commence 

Walter  Frankl  when  the  first  donations  reach  Jem- 

_ _ _ _ _  salera.  Today  Holland  Park  seems 

ffiS^JKTS  W 

producing  countnes  decided  to  ^ 

mmsfer  its  embassy  to  Tel  Aviv  in  GARDENING  DimiNft  tut: 

and  ofter  to  bea^tiFy  during  November  and  in  many  parts 

Jerusalem  in  order  to  protest  the  cf  the  country  more  than  half  or  the 

“More  of  these  -ambassadms”  ZEteS*  has  *  — 
arrived  recently  and  have  been  There  are  always  rainless  spells 
planted  by  the  municipality  m  the  during  December,  fine  days  ofsun- 
outskirts  of  the  ary  as  well  «m  its  shineEand  blue  sky  whiA  fSt 
centre.  Hundreds  of  municipal  some  outdoor  gardening  fox  the 
gardeners  were  occupied  for  a  cou-  amateur.  Your  garden  requires  care 
pie  of  weeks  preparing  the  ground;  not  only  in  the  growing  season,  but 
weeding,  composting,  digging  and  also  in  the  wintertime, 
levdlingtbesou. 

In  several  places  words  and  sym-  Mulching:  Again  and  again  I  must 
hols  were  marked  out  with  sand  on  emphasize  the  benefits  of  mulching, 
the  surface  and  planted  with  colour-  It  is  no  burden  just  now,  as  the  best 
fal  bulbs.  By  March,  residents  of  mulch  material  is  at  hand  and  free  of 
Jerusalem  will  be  able  to  read  the  charge.  Use  the  rainless  spells;  rake 
words  “peace”  in  Hebrew,  Arabic  fallen  leaves  and  pine  needles  into 
god  Engpsb,  and  see  the  Dutch  and  heaps  and  collect  them  in  a  bucket; 
Israeli  flags  planted  out  with  colour-  then  go  around  and  place  this  valu- 
fal  hyacinths.  This  year,  for  the  first  able  mulch  material  around  roses, 
time,  10,000  bulbs  have  been  given  fruit  trees,  flowering  and  other 
by  the  Jerusalem  municipality  to  the  shrubs,  vegetables,  bulbs  and  along 
Galilee  border  town  of  Kiryat  Shmo-  flowering  borders.  This  is  by  far  the 
na  as  a  goodwill  gesture.  best  winter  protection  for  plants. 

The  yearly  arrival  of  the  flower  If  suitably  mulched,  the  ground 
bulbs  is  not  the  only  documentary  freezes  little  or  not  at  all  and  plant 
evidence  of  the  friendship  between  roots  and  soil  organisms  remain 
the  Dutch  people  and  Jerusalem,  partly  active  and  can  start  function- 
Another  big  venture,  the  Holland  mg  in  the  early  spring,  when  sunny, 
park  project,  is  now  under  way.  A  windy  days  have  a  drying  effect  on 
territory  of  about  160  dunam  (16  vegetation.  Under  these  early  spring 
hectares)  between  Kiryat  Yovel  and  conditions,  munulcbed  evergreens 
the  Jerusalem  Forest  has  been  ear-  often  lose  water  through  their 
marked  for  this  purpose  and  a  newly-  leaves.  Unable  to  replace  it  from  the 
founded  Dutch-Israel  foundation  in-  frozen  soil,  they  often  dry  out  and 
eluding  non-Jewish  as  well  as  Jewish  die. 
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By  March,  Jerusalem  residents  will  be  able  to  read  the  word  “peace"’  formed  by  colourful 


hyacinths. 

most  important  job  in  late  autumn. 
It  may  make  all  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  strong  and  healthy  plants,  and 
sickly,  insect-ravaged  ones  burnt  by 
frost.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  remove 


weeks,  after  the  appearance  of  the 
first  leaves,  remove  the  covering 
soil.  Don't  use  chemical  fertilizers  in 
the  first  season. 

From  the  end  of  this  month  until 


the  mulch  in  the  spring,  when  plants  the  end  of  January  every  nursery  and 
begin  to  renew  their  growth,  you  garden  centre  in  Israel  will  be  selling 


should  use  the  half-rotted  winter  bare-root  roses.  The  cost  for  a  single 
mulch  as  an  organic  plant  food  and  dormant  plant  is  about  NTS  3.  You 
dig  it  in  to  enrich  your  soil.  may  choose  your  favourites  from 

miniatures,  landscape  (ground- 
WINTER  PLANTING.  During  the  covering)  roses,  tea-hybrids,  polyan- 
intervals  between  the  December  and  thas,  climbing  roses  or  tree  roses, 

January  rains  there  are  other  jobs  to  _ 

be  done  in  the  garden. ,  H 

Roses  should  be  planted  from  the  t  4 

end  of  December  until  the  end  of  V  \  »  » 

January.  Prepare  holes  about  50-70  t  \  %  jj/  f 

cm.  deep  and  50  cm.  wide.  Half-fill  \  \  \  fLr  w 

them  with  the  soil  of  the  trench  V \  \  fr  %/ 

mixed  with  a  third  of  well-rotted  %  Jj  Jr 

compost  or  cow  manure.  Shape  a  ft  jf  Jr 

small  mound  inside  the  trench,  cut  a  %.  1  JT Jr 

few  centimetres  of  the  root-ends  and  _ __  - 

insert  the  rose  plant  upright  spread-  TKp  "jjpH 

ing  its  roots  over  the  mound.  Cover  OrLfllla  Ja.  Mf-IE 

the  roots  completely  with  the  re- 


members,  will  cover  the  costs  of  the 
project,  which  will  run  into  several 
million  dollars-  MayorTeddy  Koflek 
gew  to  Amsterdam  last  month  to 
preside  over  the  initial  meeting  of 
the  sponsors. 

Landscape  gardener  Yosef  Segal 
who  created  the  Wohl  Rose  Park 
near  the  Knesset  devised  the  plan  for 
Holland  Park.  In  addition  to  sports 
and  recreation  facilities  and  an  artifi¬ 
cial  lake,  there  will  be  seasonal 


Don't  forget  that  we  are  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  and  rainy 
season.  Winter  starts  officially  in  one 
week's  time  (December  22nd)  and  . 
during  January  and  February  we  can 
expect  showers,  winds,  storms  and 
frost.  In  hilly  regions  like  Jerusalem, 
Hebron,  Safad  and  the  Golan 
Heights,  snowfall  is  also  possible. 
Snow  is  actually  one  of  the  best- 
protecting  winter  mulches. 

So,  let  mulching  be  the  last  and  the 


base)  exactly  at  ground  level.  Press 
the  soil  down  firmly  by  stepping 
around  the  planted  sapling  to  pre¬ 
vent  air  pockets.  For  the  initial 
growth  period  form  a  mound  of 
loose  soil,  about  20  cm.  high,  around 
the  stem.  Make  a  shallow  trench 
around  the  plant  and  water  slowly, 
using  a  watering  can  or  hose.  In  a  few 


(Ya’acov  Levy) 

established  rose  nursery  in  the  lower 
Galilee:  Reuven  Fischel  at  Shadmot 
Dvora.  Lower  Galilee  15240,  tele¬ 
phone  (067)  67362.  The  Fischel 
nursery  also  took  over  the  beautiful 
creations  of  the  famous  Israeli  rose 
grower  and  breeder,  the  late 
Motke  Nevo  and  offers  altogether 
more  than  300  species  of  healthy 
roses. 

Fruit  trees.  The  winter  weather  is  no 
obstacle  to  planting  deciduous  and 
evergreen  fruit  trees  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Preparation  of  holes  of 
60-70  cm.  in  depth  and  width, 
half-filled  with  compost  or  manure 
and  a  stick,  one  and-a-balf  metres 
long,  to  stake  the  weak  sapling,  can 
be  made  at  the  end  of  this  month  and 
planting  may  start  early  January. 

According  to  the  catalogue  of  my 
nurseryman,  the  following  bane-root 
fruit  trees  will  be  available  at  that 
time  for  NIS  15  apiece:  apricot  (mish- 
mesh  in  Hebrew),  5  kinds  of  plum 
(shezif),  almond  (shaked),  4  kinds  of 
peach  {afarsek),  4  kinds  of  pear 
(agoss),  5  kinds  of  apple  {tapdahY 
pomegranate  (rimon),  fig  (te’ena), 
and  5  kinds  of  cherry  ( duvdevan ). 


Varied 

choice 

MUSIC  REVIEWS 

Tccfmion  Choir  and  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
cert  No.  2.  Delia  Atlas  conducting  with  Vivian 
Ftuop  Shfesinger.  soprano.  Churchill  Atxtttor- 
turn.  Kindt  Hatcdmim,  December  9.  T de¬ 
mand:  Amen,  Pnfct  and  Honour:  Puccini: 
Agnus  Dd;  Schumann:  The  Singer,  Mndds- 
sohu:  “Fly  Off  With  Me**.  Actompanlmeni: 
Michael  CogM.  VQla-LoboK  Barhlanas  Brx- 
sBdtts  No.  S;  Mozart:  Extracts  from  the  Re¬ 
quiem:  Vespers*.  Laadate  Demtoam;  Ben- 
Halm:  Three  Songs  Without  Words  for  Soprano 
and  Orchestra:  Bizet:  Sake  from  “Carmen."* 

THERE  WAS  something  for  every¬ 
body  in  this  varied  programme  of 
mostly  choral  choices.  The  evening 
started  off  well  with  four  pieces  for 
choir,  the  accompaniment  com¬ 
petently  played  by  Michael  Cogan. 
The  singing  mostly  was  clear  "and 
clean,  although  there  were  young 
voices  new  to  the  choir  experience, 
especially  in  the  soprano  group,  in 
need  of  improvement  in  blending, 
fuller-scaled  dynamics  and  sonority. 

The  main  attraction  was  guest  sin¬ 
ger  Vivian  Fulop  from  Venezuela. 
Singing  with  care  and  commitment, 
her  voice  clear  and  cultivated,  she 


presented  the  picturesque  Bach  fan  as 
Brasileiras  with  the  right  mixture  of 
softness  and  feeling  and  was  success¬ 
ful  with  the  audience.  The  accom¬ 
paniment  of  eight  cellos  was  well- 
performed.  the  solo  pan  played  by 
Daniela  Buchbinder. 

The  Laudaie  Dominum  was  less 
impressive,  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  orchestral  accompaniment 
was  too  loud,  overshadowing  the 
soloist. 

Fulop  was  a  convincing  interpre¬ 
ter  of  Beti-Haim’s  well-known  Three 
Songs  Without  Words,  arranged  for 
soprano  and  orchestra.  There  was 
good  cooperation  between  the 
soloist  and  the  orchestral  accom¬ 
paniment. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Dalia 
Atlas,  the  orchestra  sounded  good, 
showing  an  improvement  in  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  performance.  The  orches¬ 
tra's  members  include  students  and 
teachers,  both  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional  (mostly  from  the  Haifa  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra).  Atlas  had  a  good 
understanding  with  the  musicians, 
which  resulted  in  a  relaxed  music¬ 
making  atmosphere . 
i  The  evening  ended  with  a  lively 
rendition  of  the  Suire  from  the  opera 
Carmen.  Most  of  the  solo  parts  were 
played  fairly  creditably  and  the 
■  generous  applause  of  the  full- 
,  capacity  audience  was  well-earned. 

:  ESTHER  REUTER 


How  to  plant  your  rose  bush 

highly  or  moderately  fragrant  and  in 
different  colours  and  shapes.  For 
those  amateur  gardeners  needing  a 
large  quantity  of  roses  I  recommend 
the  new  catalogue  of  the  well- 
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THE  JERUSALEM  SYMPHONY  ORCHES¬ 
TRA -Dfltid  Robertson  conducting  with  Joseph 
KaUchstcin,  jsaaisL.  (Henry  Crown  Aadiior- 
inm,  Jerusalem,  December  11).  Beethoven: 
Leooore  Overture  No_3;  Prokofiev:  Piano  Coo- 
certo  Nq3:  StbeUns  Symphony  No.l. 

THE  ISO  resident  conductor  has  all 
the  right  moves.  On  the  podium, 
from  the  audience's  vantage  point, 
he  looks  like  a  conductor,  ft  was 
therefore  a  surprise  to  realize  that  he 
doesn't  seem  to  hear  what  the  audi¬ 
ence  hears,  and  that  his  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  orchestra,  at  those 
moments  when  a  conductor’s  role  is 
most  vital  to  the  music,  is  rather  less 
than  optimal. 

The  Beethoven  overture  is  one  of 
those  war-horse  curtain  raisers  of  the 
concert  hall;  a  competent,  experi¬ 
enced  orchestra  can  be  wound  up  to 
play  it  at  very  short  notice  -  indeed 
the  piece  will  almost  play  itself. 
Robertson  knows  this  ancl  with  a 
minimum  of  gesture,  he  allowed  the 
work  to  unfold  before  the  audience. 
This  would  have  been  fine,  except 
that  the  dynamic  level  of  his  reading 
was  colossal,  more  suited  to  the 
out-of-doors  than  to  the  limited  size 
and  muddy  acoustics  of  the  Henry 
Crown  Hall.  It  resulted  in  a  few 
moments  of  auditory  pain. 

While  the  volume  came  down 
somewhat  for  Prokofiev’s  best- 
known  piano  concerto,  it  was  still 
too  high  to  effect  a  balance  between 
the  soloist  and  the  orchestra.  Joseph 


Kalichstein's  clean,  graceful  and 
technically  solid  interpretation,  and 
this  listener  would  have  liked  to  hear 
more. 

Like  all  good  Prokofiev,  this  work 
contains  its  share  of  tonal  and  rhyth¬ 
mic  surprises,  and  in  the  latter  de¬ 
partment  the  music  was  ill-served  by 
orchestra  and  conductor.  Synco¬ 
pated  cross-entrances  within  the 
orchestra  were  ragged,  and  several 
times  the  soloist  and  orchestra  did 
not  make  it  to  the  finish  line  at  quite 
the  same  tempo.  Altogether,  it  was  a 
work  which  has  lost  none  of  its 
freshness  and  excitement  over  the 
past  60  years,  and  which  deserved  a 
more  coordinated  performance. 

The  Sibelius  symphony  is  a  youth¬ 
ful  work  in  the  best  and  worst  senses. 
The  composer  was  34,  and  behind 
him  already  lay  his  hero-worship  of 
Brahms  and  his  early  nationalistic 
music,  including  En  Saga  and  the 
Legends .  During  this  period  the  . 
composer's  addiction  to  musical 
nationalism  gradually  overpowered 
him  until  he  overdosed.  Wanting  to 
say  everything,  lacking  the  restraints 
of  an  extra-musical  programme  and 
with  Brahms  and  Tchaikovsky  ring¬ 
ing  in  his  ears,  Silbelius’s  muse  ex¬ 
ploded,  leaving  a  formless  crater 
called  the  First  Symphony.  The  work 
indeed  says  everything,  far  too  much 
of  everything  -  it  shuaders  and  blasts 
with,  youthful  self-indulgence  and 
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PIB  Copenhagen 


CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1  He  is  among  the  searchers,; 

going  for  gold  (6) 

4Here‘s  hoping  I  spring  a 
surprise  (8)  b 
9Hemingway  or  Sterne,  | 
possibly  (6) 

10  Descriptive  of  Nero's  beard? 
(8) 

12  Space  in  church  kept  back  for 
Welshman  (4) 

13  Tendency  of  old  penny  to 
chink  (5) 

14  Fellow  going  to  low  has  to 
show  his  muscles  (4) 

17  Ac  29  Fare  for  a  cowardly 
balloonist?  (7 ,2,3,6) 


DOWN 

: archers,  lDo  local  magistrates  sit  on 
•  one?  (3-5) 

pring  a  2  Pot  or  tin  basin,  possibly  (8) 

3  Quarter  given  by  Tom 
Sterne,  Brown’s  chuiu  (4) 

5  Siesta  in  film  production  for 
s  beard?  one  in  last  four?  (12) 

6  ’oney- producers'  premises  for 
back  for  American  composer  (4) 

7  In  winter,  it  depends  on  the 
enny  to  gutter  (6) 

8  Many  stars  loose  in  theatrical 
i  has  to  environment  (6) 

II  Finish  in  Europe?  (6-6) 
cowardly  15  Predatory  gulls  and  southern 
diving-birds  wheeling  (5) 


•  SCRIBBLE  PAD 


20  Single  state  of  each  0(Rh+)  116  Character  to  raise  the  tone  in 


blood  transfusion  (12) 


a  barf  (5) 


23  Behold!  work  for  a  branch-line  1 18  Nickname  for  a  girl,  say  (8) 


24  Mickey’s  black-eye?  (5) 

25  Turn  over  the  cash-box  (4) 

28  Early  drink  made  from  pear,  if 
it  is  blended  (8) 

29  See  17 

30  Once  a  week  (8) 

31  He  is  certain,  in  centre-courts, 
to  have  too  much  interest  (6) 


19  Dot  and  Laura  involved  with 
flatterer  (8) 

21  What  flotsam  endlessly  does 
when  released?  (6) 

22  Up-to-date  fashion  displayed 
by  sailors  (6) 

261  am  seen  in  tbe  Putaki 
wilderness  (4) 

27  Deep  sea-fish  (4) 


In-  mu 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem:  Kupat  Holim  Dalit,  Roma¬ 
nia,  523191;  Balsam.  Salah  Eddin, 
272315;  Shu'afat,  Shu’afcn  Road,  810108; 
Dar  Aldawa,  Herod's  Gate,  282058. 

Tel  Aviv:  Lev  Ha'ir,  69  Ahad  Ha'am, 
613862;  Kupat  Holim  Clalit,  7  Amsterdam, 
225142. 

Netanya:  Kupat  Holim  Clalit,  8  Raziel, 
37641. 

Haifa:  Yavne.  7  Ibn  Sina.  672288. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics. 
E.N.T.),  Hadassah  Ein  Kerem  (internal, 
surgery,  orthopedics,  ophthalmology), 
Misgav  Ladach  (obstetrics). 

Tat  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics),  Ichilov  (in¬ 
ternal,  surgery). 

Netanya:  Laniado 


POLICE 


100 


Yesterday’s  Solution 
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QUICK  SOLUTION 

ACROSS:  1  Spend.  4  Thrift.  9  Pig- 
tail.  19  Rival,  U  Rare,  12  Opposed, 
13  Get,  U  Ep4e,  16  Post.  18  Rue.  20 
Imagine.  21  Stir,  24  Alibi.  25  Ava¬ 
rice,  26  Matter.  27  Ketch.  DOWN:  1 
Superb,  2  Eager.  3  Dear.  5  Hornpipe, 
6  Invests,  7  Toledo,  8  Allot.  13 
Genitive,  15  Pianist.  17  Disarm.  IS 
Relax,  19  Breech,  22  Taint,  23  Sark. 


Dial  1 00  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 
In  Tiberias  dial  924444,  Kirvat  Shmo- 
n«4444. 


FIRE  102 


In  emergencies  dial  102.  Otherwise, 
number  of  your  local  station  is  in  the 
front  of  the  phone  directory. 


FIRST  AID 


101 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1  Association  Football 
4  Relaxed  (2,4) 

7  Overalls 
9  Business 
Id  Repose 
U  Sumptuous  meal 
UCIear 

14  loo 

15  Fabric  stiffener 
17  Sewe  hurriedly 

19  Established  custom 

20  Golf  dub 

22  Jutting  top  Of  hill 

23  Contemptuous  noise 

24  Sartor 

25  Deep  ditch 


DOWN 

1  Wicked 

2  Pal 

3  In  tattered  clothes 

4  Apprehend 

5  At  anytime 

6  London  station 

7  Leader  of  military 
procession  (4.5) 

■  *  Sitting  about 

11  Pilfer 

12  Tantalize 

15  Slender 

16  Large  basket 

17  Failing  to  speak 

18  Seat  on  elephant 

21  Homy  plate  on  finger 

22  French  cheese 


In  emergencies  dial  101  in  most  parts 
of  the  country.  In  addition: 

Ashdod  41333  Jerusalem  *523133 

Ashketon  23333  K»on  344442 

Bat  Yam  *5517111  Kiryat  Shmona  *44334 

Beereheba  74767  Nahanya  *323333 

Carmial  *988555  Netanya  *23333 

Dan  Region  *781111  PetahTikva  *9231111 
Eilat  7233  Rehovot  *451333 

Hadera  22333  Rishon  LeZion  942333 

Ha'rfa  *512233  Safed  30333 

Hatzor  36333  Tel  Aviv  *240111 

Holon  803133  Tiberias  *901 11 

*  Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unir  (MlCU) 
service  in  the  area,  around  the  clock. 
"Enui"  -  Emotional  First  Aid.  Tel. 
Jerusalem  227171.  Tel  Aviv  261111 
(childrervyouth  03-261113).  Haifa  672222, 
Beersheba  418111.  Netanya  35316. 

Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  hours),  for  help 
cell  Tel  Aviv.  234819.  Jerusalem  -  245554, 
and  Haifa  382611. 

Jerusalem  Institute  for  Dnia  Problems. 

Tel.  663828, 663902, 14  Bethlehem  Rd. 

The  National  Poison  Control  Centra  at 
Rambam  Hospital,  phone  (04)  529205,  for 
emergency  calls.  24  hours  a  day,  for 
information  in  case  Of  poisoning. 

Kupat  Holim  Information  Centre  Tel. 
03-433300,  433500  Sunday-Thursday,  8 
a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Friday  8  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 


FLIGHTS 


^4— Hours  Flight  Information  Service: 

Call  03-97)24^  (multi-line).  Arrivals  Only 
fTaped  Message^  03-381111  (20  lines) 


ONE  DAY  you  suddenly  discover 
you  don’t  know  anything  about  any-  wi# 
thing.  What’s  more,  you  learn  that  Uni 
your  picture  of  the  world  is.  all  eve 
wrong.  sho 

We,  naive  fools  that  we  are,  had  offe 
thought  that  both  Israel  and  the  U.S.  ing 
were  anathema  to  every  Iranian,  and  ing 
vice  versa.  As  for  Saudi  Arabia,  we  his 
were  told  it  feared  nothing  more  whi 
than  a  victory  of  the  ayatollahs.  We  the 
even,  believe  it  or  not,  bad  the  idea  sec 
that  Israelis  and  Saudi  Arabians, 
were  not  on  speaking  terms,  let 
alone  on  anus-dealing  terms. 

We  read  newspapers  and  listen  to 
radio  commentators  -  that's  our 
great  mistake. 

Because  all  at  once  we  find  that 
q  Ahing  of  what  we  thought  we  knew 
is  so.  Black,  they  tell  us  one  bright 

I  morning,  is  white,  up  is  down,  goats 
are  sheep-  Our  picture  of  the  world 
receives  a  violent  blast  and  shatters, 
and  we  blink  and  stare  dumbly  at  the 
flying  pieces. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  Iranian 
affair,  it  only  takes  a  year  or  less  for 
the  truth  (the  truth?)  to  come  to 
light;  sometimes  it’s  40  years  latei, 
when  they  open  some  government 
archive  or  other  to  make  the  histo¬ 
rians  happy.  And  then  we  find  that 
Lehi  -  most  fanatical  of  all  pre-state 
Jewish  undergrounds,  commanded 
by  our  present  prime  minister  -  had 
maintained  ties  with  the  Nazis  of 
Hitler’s  Germany.  We  feel  nothing 
can  surprise  us  after  that,  and  only 
raise  a  mild  eyebrow  when  it  turns 
out  that  the  chief  of  British  counter¬ 
intelligence  was  a  Soviet  spy. 

Then  comes  the  Iranian  arms  deal 
and  we  realize  they  can  still  shock  us. 

And  all  of  a  sudden  you  ask  your¬ 
self  what  good  are  your  opinions, 
political  or  otherwise,  if  for  ail  you 
know  they  are  based  on  total  error 
I  and  misinformation.  Give  back  the 
West  Bank  -  not  give  it  back.  The 
peace  with  Egypt  is  good  -  it  isn’t. 
•We  are  for  or  against  the  Soviets  in 
Afghanistan,  the  Americans  in  Hon¬ 
duras,  the  Cubans  in  Angola,  apai- 
I  theid  in  South  Africa,  Raobi  Levin- 
ger  in  Hebron.  Why? 

I  We  have  informed  opinions,  do 
I  we? 

I  We  are  scared  of  the  Syrians  be- 
I  cause  they  are  armed  to  the  teeth, 
j  and  we  hear  they  are  hatching  dark 
I  plots  against  us;  but  tomorrow  it  may 
{  turn  out  that  Assad  met  with  Peres  in 
London  last  week,  and  they  decided 
to  pool  resources  and  turn  against 
I  their  common  enemy,  Libya.  We 
consider  America  our  sole  friend 
and  ally,  and  one  day  some  diplomat 
I  springs. a  leak  and  it  emerges  we  have 
a  mutual  defence  pact  with  China. 
We  aie  stunned  by  Vanumi’s  revela- 
1  tions,  but  presently  we  shall  learn 
that  Dimona  really  is  a  textile  plant, 
and  the  place  where  we  produce  out 
nuclear  bombs  is  right  under  the 
Shalom  Tower  in  Tel  Aviv.  Or  that 
Vanunu  isn't  Vanunu  at  ail  but  Reb 
Avraham  Sbapira,  in  disguise.  |  i 
I  mean ,  what  do  we  know?  1 

Well,  we  may  comfort  ourselves  a 
little  with  the  thought  that  what  we 
are  pleased  to  call  our  opinions  are 
largely  determined  by  our  upbring¬ 
ing,  character  and  temperament. 
What  counts  in  the  final  analysis  is 
less  what  you  know  or  don’t,  but 
whether  you  are,  say,  a  gentle,  live- 
)  and-let-hve,  or  an  aggressive,  me- 
first  kind  of  person.  And  if  that’s  the 
case,  you  may  as  well  stick  to  your 
views  and  let  the  facts  go  hang. 


his  lesson  the  previous  evening, 
wisely  elected  not  to  put  up  a  fight. 
Under  the  correct  assumption  that 
even  a  concert  grand  piano  cannot 
shout  down  a  crowd,  the  soloist 
offered  a  cool  and  musidanly  read¬ 
ing  directed  more  to  the  IB  A  record¬ 
ing  microphone,  which  could  hear 
his  efforts,  than  to  the  audience, 
which  frequently  could  not.  It  was  in 
the  solo  passages  of  the  first  and 
second  movements  that  one  heard 


the  young  composer  and  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  the  contemporary  listener. 
It  is  the  provincial  bombast  of  youth, 
redeemed  slightly  by  the  inventive¬ 
ness,  drive  and  gusto  of  youth.  Con¬ 
ductor  Robertson  is  young  enough 
to  be  taken  by  this  music,  to  the 
extent  of  actually  memorizing  it  and 
then  bringing  it  to  JSO  audiences  as 
the  noisy  climax  to  an  unsettling 
evening. 

DANIEL  ZIFF 


BayitYarok 

prvjya  Givat  Brenner  Nurseries 

A  huge  variety  of 

Annuals  and  Bulbs 

for  immediate  planting. 

TnRps,  DaffmHls,  Irises,  Snowdrops, 

Hyacinths,  Snapdragons,  Pansies,  Unarfa, 
Campanula,  Shtzantns,  Beffis,  lobelia. 

ARRIVING  SOON 

Roses  from  Fishel  Rose  Nureeiy. 

Fririt  trees,  including  5  varieties  of  cherries. 

AD  labelled  and  lint  quality. 

To  order,  and  for  further  Information,  call: 

RAYTT  YAROK  GREENHOUSE,  Lower  Motza  (near  Pundak  Motza). 
Open:  8  amr-5  pm:  Prt.  8  aim-3  pjn,TeL  02-537548,  Jerusalem. 


TH6W02MANN  INSTITUTES  OF  SQ€NC€ 


announces  the  twenty-ninth 

CHAIM  WEIZMANN  MEMORIAL  LECTURES 

to  be  derivered  by 

Prof.  Richard  N.  Zare 

Department  of  Chemistry  Stanford  University  Stanford,  CA. 

The  first  lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Mon.,  Dec.  22, 1 986 
at  4:00  p.m.  m  the  Wix  Auditorium  on 

Lasers:  Chemistry  on  the  Light  Side 

The  second  lecture  will  be  delivered  onTues.,  Dec.  23, 1986 
at  4:00  p.m.  in  The  Gerhard  M.J.  Schmidt  Lecture  Hall  an 

Laser  Muitiphoton  ionization 

—THE  PUBLIC  IS  INVITED— 
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«  p  The  Jerusalem  Rubin  Academy  J 

!  “life  of  Music  and  Dance  ft 


PIANO  MASTER  CLASS 


GREGORY  HAIMOVSKY 


December  21—26, 1 986,  between  the  hours 
1 0.00-1  sOO  pjn. 

at  the  Academy’s  Concert  Hall,  Gvat  Ram  Camous. 
Musicians  and  music  lovers  are  invited. 


A.  _ jSS) 
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ECI’s  embarks  on  strategy  for  profitability 

From  red  ink  to  blue  skies 


By  KEN  SCHACHTER 
TEL  AVTV.  -  Even  for  a  company 
founded  by  a  group  of  Israeli  Air 
Force  officers,  ECI  Telecom  has 
faced  some  heavy  flak'. 

Four  consecutive  quarterly  losses 
through  this  year’s  third  quarter,  a 
plummeting  stock  price  on  the  U.S. 
over-the-counter  market,  and,  what 
company  officials  see  as  onerous 
currency  regulations  imposed  by  the 
Israeli  government. 

All  this  has  chastened  top  man¬ 
agement  who  had  watched  the  com¬ 
pany's  exports  grow  from  $49,000  in 
1979  to  about  $20  million  in  1985. 


substantial  sales,  65  per  cent  of  the  the  government's  move  in  mid-1985 
company’s  business  is  now  in  the  unofficially  linking  the  shekel  to  the 
civilian  sector.  And  it  is  here  that  the  dollar.  So  for,  Laiser  estimates,  the 
company  is  hoping -to  regain  lost  shekel-dollar  linkage  has  cost  ECI  $3 
groped.  million  by  effectively  raising  labour 

The  stars  of  ECI’s  product  line  are  costs  and  changing  the  terms  of  ex¬ 
its  circuit  multiplication  systems,  port. 

which  increase  the  number  of  con-  Whatever  the  reason,  there's  no 
versations  a  telephone  cable  can  denying  that  ECI  has  been  founder- 
aocommodate.  Twenty  out  of  21  mg.  For  the  first  three  quarters  of 
companies  that  own  shares  in  the  1986,  the  company  reported  a  net 
first  transatlantic  fiberoptic  telecom-  loss  of  $6.2m.  or  $1.23  per  share, 
munications  cable  chose  ECI  circuit  compared  with  earnings  oiSl.lm.  or 
multiplication  systems.  Among  die  23  cents  a  share,  for  the  first  nine  i 
companies  are  such  giants  as  AT&T'  months  of  1985.  j 
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China  steps  up  borrowing,  while  Brazil  grapples  with  old  debts 

I  A  weight 
on  Brazil’s 


rj 


Corp.  EC’s  DTX-240  sys- 


WiU  ECI  Telecom  reach  blue  terns,  which  will  go  on-line  in  mid¬ 


skies? 

Industry  analysts  are  far  from  de¬ 
spondent  over  the  company’s  tumar- 


1988,  are  designed  to  increase  the 
cable’s  capacity  five-fold. 

In  its  mQitaiy  lice,  the  company 


Atleast  part  of  ECTs  problem  could  stem  from  its 
lack  of  an  “off-the-shelf ’  product  that  could 
provide  a  steady  stream  of  income.  ‘They  always 
go  for  the  big  projects,”  said  one  industry  analyst. 


ound  prospects.  Yet,  as  even  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Mair  Laiser  acknowledges,  “You 
can’t  do  it  in  a  day." 

The  company  was  founded  in  1961 
by  Air  Force  officers  hoping  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  of  the  military’s  electro¬ 
nics  needs.  And  even  after  the  com¬ 
pany  was  acquired  by  Qal  Industries 
Ltd.  in  the  early  1970s,  it  remained 
largely  dependent  on  its  Defence 
Ministry  military  contracts. 

The  fuming  point  came,  ECI  offi¬ 
cials  say,  when  the  company  made  a 
major  foray  into  the  civilian  market 
.  by  introducing  a  line  of  equipment  at 
Telecom  Geneva,  the  Olympics  of 
the  communications  trade  shows, 
which  is  held  every  four  years. 

“That  really  started  all  the  inter¬ 
national  activity,"  Laiser  said. 

ECI  hopes  to  expand  its  exports, 
which  account  for  about  75  per  cent 
of  sales,  through  its  offices  in  such 
far-flung  locales  as  Singapore  and 
Panama. 

But  while  such  military  and  para¬ 
military  contracts  still  account  for 


installs  communications  systems 
linking  a  control  centre,  an  airport 
tower,  ground  crews  and  aircraft  on 
alert.  The  system  is  designed  to 
thwart  the  electronic  prying  of 
enemy  eavesdroppers.  The  fine  also 
includes  a  truck  jam-packed  with 
electronics  equipment  that  is  essen¬ 
tially  an  airport  control  tower  on 
wheels.  The  mobile  control  tower  is 
intended  for  rescue  missions  or 
emergency  use  on  airstrips. 

One  industry  analyst  familiar  with 
ECI  praised  Laiser’s  administrative 
capabilities  and  the  company's  suc¬ 
cess  in  competing  "‘against  all 
opposition." 

But,  he  said,  ‘"the  fact  is,  they've 
been  losing  money." 

At  least  part  of  the  problem  could 
stem  from  the  company's  lack  of  an 
“off-the-shelf  product*'  that  could 
provide  a  steady  of  income.  “They 
always  go  for  the  big  projects,’’  he 
said. 

Laiser  ascribes  ECTs  lean  times 


The  company’s  sluggish  perform¬ 
ance,  meanwhile,  has  pushed  the 
price  of  a  share  from  714  at  the  end  of 
1585  to  2%  now. 

To  staunch  foe  tide  of  red  ink,  EG 
has  adopted  a  multi-faceted 
approach.  For  example,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  aggressively  seeking  co- 

E reduction  arrangements  for  its 
‘igfioop  system,  which  links  two 
telephone  subscribers  over  a  two- 
wire  loop. 

Every  country  will  need  a  large 
quantity,"  Laiser  said.  “Our  phi¬ 
losophy  and  strategy  is  to  find  a  good 
partner  in  each  country  in  order  to 
ensure  [we  receive]  part  of  the  rake. 
It's  better  to  cooperate  and  not  to  try 
to  fight  domestic  suppliers." 

To  cut  costs,  ECI  has  laid  off 
about  15  per  cent  of  its  work  force 
and  instituted  salary  cuts  ranging 
from  6  per  cent  to  15  per  cent. 

Still,  unanswered  questions  re¬ 
main.  Will  foe  new  streamlined  EG 
be  up  to  the  formidable  production 
and  marketing  tasks  it  faces?  Will  it 
be  able  to  sidestep  the  cost  ovemins 
that  have  plagued  it  in  foe  past? 


A  Chinese  television -assem My  plant;  aBrazffian  lineman  erecting  electric-power  Hues. 


CUPI,  World  Bank) 


New  view  from  Peking 

Foreign  credits  key  to  growth 


PEKING  (Reuter).  -  China,  which  a 
decade  ago  prided  itself  on  being 
self-reliant,  is  today  rapidly  incur¬ 
ring  foreign  debt  in  a  drive  to  mod¬ 
ernise  the  economy. 


mmnnnv”  rc'nmnf  tha^theECTs  reliance,"  a  European  banker  said,  in  China,  the  world’s  most  populous 
fSSSS^S^  f  “  ECI  western  banker  and  diplomats  nation  which  has  no  overtime  of 
runxre  is  ongni.  .  estimate  that  the  nation,  short  of  debts.  More  than  100  foreign  banks 

A™ ,  even  though  he  is  critical  of  domestic  capital,  will  use  $30  billion  have  opened  offices  in  China. 

EQ’s  big-score  philosophy,  the  in-  to  $40b.  in  foreign  loans  between  The  People's  Daily  has  said  China 
dustry  analyst  acknowledges  that  1986  and  1990,  more  than  during  any  would  use  $5b.  in  mid-  and  long- 
there  is  a  flip  side  to  such  an  period  since  the  communist  takeover  term  foreign  loans  this  year,  double 
approach.  fo  1949.  the  1985  level. 

“If  you  get  a  project,  and  it's  a  big  “The  strategy  of  the  current  lead-  “China  will  have  to  use  more  such 


dustry  analyst  acknowledges  that 
there  is  a  flip  side  to  such  an 
approach. 

“If  you  get  a  project,  and  it's  a  big 
project,  it  turns  thing  around  quick¬ 
ly,  he  said.  “Suddenly  you  set  three 


Chinese  leader  Deng  Xiaoping,  Bank,  Japan  and  other  developed 
mastermind  of  foe  new  strategy,  says  countries, 
his  goal  is  to  quadruple  total  output  “The  funds  available  from  these 
by  the  year  2000  from  the  1980  level,  sources  are  limited.  To  meet  its 
.  Banks,  wary  of  new  lending  to  needs,  China  will  look  more  to  corn- 
existing  debtors  in  Africa  and  Latin  merrial  banks.  The  bottom  line  is 
America,  are  intrigued  by  prospects  modernization,"  foe  diplomat  said, 
in  China,  the  world’s  most  populous  Hiroshi  Okada,  Peking  repre- 
nation  which  has  no  overhang  of  sentative  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
debts.  More  than  100  foreign  banks  of  Japan,  estimated  Chinas  borrow- 
have  opened  offices  in  China.  mg  needs  for  foe  next  five  years  at 

The  People’s  Daily  has  said  China  $40b.  with  its  mid-  and  long-term 
would  use  $5b.  in  mid-  and  long-  debt  at  about  $11. 6b.  at  foe  end  of 


T  tr.  o  I  "China  has  completely  discarded  existing  debtors  in  Africa  and  Latin 

“S!!  I  the  Maoist  maxim  of  total  self-  America,  are  intrigued  by  prospects 
fiance,"  a  European  banker  said .  in  China,  the  world’s  most  populous 


in  China,  the  work 


the  1985  level. 

“China  will  have  to  use  more  such 


June  this  year. 
“China's  forei 


Laiser  ascribes  ECTs  lean  tunes  ly,  he  said.  “Suddenly  you  get  three 
partly  to  a  slump  in  the  sales  of  its  big  projects,  and  you're  laughing  all 
circuit  multipliers,  but  primarily  to  the  way  to  foe  bank.” 


ership  is  simple  —  if  you  use  foreign  commercial  loans  in  future,"  a  West- 
capital  carefully,  you  ran  complete  em  diplomat  said.  Until  now,  it  has 
many  more  projects  than  if  you  relied  mostly  on  low-interest  loans 
don’t,”  said  the  European  banker,  and  export  credits  from  foe  World 


ign  debt  is  veiy  low 
f  other  developing 


HOME  IS  WHERE 
YOUR  BEST  INTEREST  LIES. 


:  England.  It  probably  conjures  up  images  of 

green  rolling  hills,  summer  holidays  at  the  seaside  or 
perhaps  week  after  week  of  cold  grey  rain.  It  certainly 
won’t  call  to  mind  a  land  of  financial  security  and 
generous  interest  rates.  And  yet  that  is  precisely  what 
the  Halifax  is  offering. 

HIGH  INTEREST 

\flfe  pay  investors  not  ordinarily  resident  in  the 
UK  for  tax  purposes  full  gross  interest  rates.  Take  our 
top  investment  opportunity  —  the  90  Day  Xtra 
account. 

An  account  can  be  opened  with  just  £500. 
And  there  is  no  maximum  limit.  Currently  we  will 
pay  you  an  attractive  rate  of  11.71%. 

Interest  is  added  twice- yearly.  If  full  half- 
yearly  interest  remains  invested  the  compounded 
annual  rate  (C.  A.R.)  is  12.05%. 

FOR  INVESTMENTS  OF  £25,000  OR  MORE 
90  DAY  XTRA  PAYS  YOU 
12.04%  =  12.40%  C.A.R.* 

If  required,  interest  can  be  paid  to  you 
monthly  or  six  monthly. 

EASY  ACCESS 

You  can  have  instant  access  to  your  money, 
losing  only  90  days’  interest  on  the, amount  taken  ouL 
Or  give  90  days’  written  notice  an  j  there  is  no  loss  of 
interest.  Withdrawals  leaving  a  balance  of  £5,000  or 
more  are  free  of  both  notice  and  loss  of  interest. 

SECURITY 

If  you’d  like  your  money  to  lie  with  some  of  the 
best  interest  rates  in  the  land,  and  have  the  security  of 
knowing  that  your  money  is  invested  in  the  Vforld’s  N°1 
Building  Society,  fill  in  the  coupon  now. 

To:  HALIFAX  BUILDING  SOCIETY.  JP2 

ReflKW,  Trinity  Road,  Halifax  HX1 2RG,  UK, 

I/We  enclose  a  Sterling  Cheque/5terling  Money  Draft 

No _ for  £ _ (minimum  investment  £500).  To  be 

invested  in  a  90  Day  Xtra  account.  I/We  would  like  the 
interest  to  be:  £3  added  to  balance  Q  paid  to  me  {Please 
send  me  full  details)  Q  I  am/we  are  not  ordinarily 
resident  in  the  UK.  Please  send  the  declaration  form  for 
payment  of  gross  interest. 

Rill  Name(s) 

I  Address  I 


by  standards  of  other  developing 
countries  and  could  be  doubled  with¬ 
out  any  problem,"  foe  diplomat 
said.  “It's  credit-worthiness  is  very 
good.” 

Peking  has  taken  advantage  of  its 
popularity  with  foreign  banks  by 
acquiring  loans  at  very  low  interest 
rates,  as  banks  compete  with  each 
other  for  business.  The  European 
banker  said  that  European  and 
American  banks  had  up  to  now 
found  it  difficult  to  compete  in  China 
with  banks  from  Japan,  which  offer 
veiylow  profit  margins. 

“But  this  should  change.  In  the 
past  only  the  Bank  of  China  could 
borrow  from  abroad.  Now  other 
■  instititutions  are  allowed  40,  which 
1  should  mean  more  competition  for 
onr  funds  andbetter  margins  for  ns," 
he  said. 

Okada  said  Japan  still  remained 
the  natural  source  of  funds  for  Chi¬ 
na.  “The  Japanese  banks  have  so 
much  capital.  China  should  rely  on 
them.” 

Although  the  banks  expect  to  get 
more  business,  other  difficulties  will 
arise. 

“Chinese  institutions  treat  in¬ 
formation  that  is  freely  available  in 
other  countries  as  secret.”  foe  diplo¬ 
mat  said.  “This  means  my  govern¬ 
ment  cannot  provide  credit  checks 
on  firms  in  China  that  it  can  else¬ 
where.  It  is  very  difficult  to  evaluate 
foe  credit-worthiness  of  potential 
borrowers.” 

Another  problem  is  an  incomplete 
legal  system,  one  that  does  not  nave 
a  national  bankruptcy  law  because  of 
differences  of  opinion  among  top 
policy-makers.  “What  happens  if  a 
lender  goes  bankrupt?  where  will 
foreign  hanks  stand  in  the  line  of 
creditors,"  the  diplomat  asked. 

But  the  hazards  did  not  deter  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  from 
arranging  a  big  symposium  earlier 
this  month  in  Peking,  at  which  top 
names  from  Wall  Street  lectured 
China's  leading  bankers  on  how  to 
raise  money  and  handed  out  name 
cards  -  in  the  hope  of  a  lucrative 
phone  call  soon. 


economy 

SAO  PAULO,  Brazil  (Reuter).  - 
Renewed  worries  on  economic  per¬ 
formance  beset  Brazil,  the  biggest 
debtor  in  foe  developing  world . 

A  meeting  of  the  Paris  Club  or 
Western  creditor  nations  might  take 
place  on  December  18  in  Pans  to 
consider  a  Brazilian  reschedulingre- 
quest  on  its  $103  billion  of  debt.  But 
roe  session  has  not  yet  been  con- 
finned  officially. 

Brazilian  trade  unions  meanwhile 
called  an  unprecedented  one-day 
general  strike  last  Friday  to  protest 
against  price  rises  and  also  urge  a 
default  on  the  debt. 

Neither  President  Jose  Samey  nor 
Finance  Minister  Dilson  Funaro 
favour  options  as  radical  as  a  debt 
moratorium,  but  both  stress  that 
something  must  change. 

“If  debt  is  to  be  paid,  it  will  have  to 
be  serviced  at  a  much  lower  cost  in 
years  to  come,"  Funaro  told  bankers 
m  New  YoTk  on  December  5.  “The 
strategy  of  pumping  out  trade  sur¬ 
pluses  to  pay  debt  has  run  its 
course." 

Political  analysts  said  the  more 
assertive  tone  reflected  abrupt 
changes  in  Brazil  in  the  past  few 
weeks. 

Optimism  on  the  economy  earlier 
this  year  sprang  from  the  price  freeze 
Samey  imposed  last  February.  It 
ended  triple-digit  inflation  ana  led 
Brazilians  to  embark  on  a  spending 
spree. 

Samey  is  the  first  civilian  ruler  in 
more  than  20  years  and  after  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  five  rather  dour  generals, 
his  open,  informal  style  and  appa¬ 
rent  success  in  fighting  inflation  won 
approval  at  borne  andabroad. 

But  in  November  be  became  the 
focus  of  riots  in  Brasilia.  He  was 
booed  and  his  popularity  ratings 
plunged. 

IBs  govemement  had  lifted  the 
price  freeze  -  just  six  days  after  the 
ruling  Brazilian  Democratic  Move¬ 
ment  Party  (PMDB)  won  a  landslide 
victory  in  state  and  congressional 
elections'  on  a  platform  promising 
price  controls.  Cars,  cigarettes  ana 
alcohol  prices  doubled,  and  fuel 
went  up  by  60  per  cent.  Prices  also 
soared  on  suger,  electricity,  and 
postal  and  telephone  services. 

“The  government  lost  a  lot  of  its 
credibility,”  said  economist  Antonio 
Lanzana  of  foe  University  of  Sao 
Paulo.  “The  move  was  widely  re¬ 
garded  as  a  betrayal." 

Lanzana  and  other  analysts  be¬ 
lieve  foe  government  waited  too 
long  before  raising  prices,  putting 
■  electoral  expediency  first. 

Samey  says  prices  had  to  rise 
because  of  problems  that  included 
capital  flight,  high  domestic  interest 
rates,  foe  fall  of  Brazil's  currency 
against  the  dollar  on  the  black  mar¬ 
ket,  a  drop  in  reserves  and  low 
export  levels. 

Until  September,  officials  pre¬ 
dicted  a  1986 trade  surplus  of  at  least 
$12b.,  about  the  amount  needed  to 
service  foe  nation’s  debt.  Now  the 
surplus  is  expected  to  be  lower. 

From  January  to  August,  it  aver¬ 
aged  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a 
month.  But  this  fell  to  $840  million  in 
September  and  to  a  four-year  low  of 
$221m.  in  October. 

Drought  hit  the  coffee  crop  last 
season,  while  imports  of  food,  raw 
materials  and  machinery  rose  to  sus¬ 
tain  industrial  production  and  the 
consumer  boom. 

Bankers  said  the  trade  surplus  had 
enabled  Brazil  to  avoid  seeking  new 
loans  and  refuse  international 
monetary  fund  supervision  of  its  eco¬ 
nomy.  The  smaller  surplus  means  it 
must  dip  into  reserves  to  meet  debt 
payments.  Reserves  are  down 
around  $5b.  from  $10.4b.  in  mid- 
June,  which  officials  call  intolerable. 

Economist  Lanzana  said  he 
doubted  if  Brazil  could  meet  its 
debt-servicing  costs  next  year  with¬ 
out  renegotiation.  He  forecast  that 
economic  growth,  expected  to  reach 
11  per  cent  this  year,  would  be 
between  zero  and  2  per  cent  next. 
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"Interest  is  compounded  finer- yearly  giving  the  Compounded  Annual  Rate  (G  A.R.  I AU  interest  rales  quoted  are  variable  and  are  correct  at  time  of  going  to  press. 
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FOR  PfflEE  IN 
THE  MIDDlf  EAST 

imin  rvmn  tniNu*  man 

107  Hahashmonalm  St,  Tel  Aviv  67011 
Tel.  (03)  267399, 252285/6 

Invitation  to  a 

PUBLIC  MEETING 

in  English 

TIME  TO  GET  THE 
PEACE  PROCESS  MOVING 

Wednesday,  December  17, 1 986  at  8  p.m. 
Ramada  Renaissance  Hotel,  Jerusalem 

In  the  Chair.  ABBA  EBAN  MK. 
Speakers: 

Rabbi  ARTHUR  HERTZBERG 
DAVID  SUSSWND 
Prof.  GAU A  GOLAN 
ANDRE  AZOULAY 
HANNA  S1NIORA 
Dr.SHLOMO  ELBAZ 

Come  and  bring  your  friends! 
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rice-fixing  parley 


Iran-Iraq  enmity  delays  accord 
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The  sighs  of  relief  could  be  heard 
sH  the  way  to  Jerusalem  when  yester¬ 
day's  trading  session  passed  smooth¬ 
ly.  Many  shares  rose,  plenty  fell,  and 
$  in  all  it  was  business  as  usual.  But 

vrbat  next? 

It  woidd  seem  that  an  excess  of 
candon  might  be  a  good  thing  right 
aow.  White  it  might  be  agreed  that 
the  danger  of  a  major  collapse  is 
negligible  at  this  time,  and  the  assess- 
merit  that  the  market  has  adjusted 
itselT  to  the  probability  of  a  turnover 
tax.  seems  accurate  enough,  it  is 
pguetliekss  hard  to  find  a  rationale 
jnstifytag  aggressive  purchasing  in 

the  share  market. 

On  the  contrary,  a  long  list  of 
reasons  Cor  sitting  on  the  sidelines 
seem  to  add  up  to  a  lot  of  sense: 

One:  The  market  rose  steeply  Tor 
several  mouths  prior  to  the  recent 
events.  On  a  technical  bads,  it  was 
overbought  and  could  pull  back  some 
way  farther. 

TWo:  The  money  needed  to  fuel  a 
renewed  advance  is  lacking.  The 
market  is  being  bled  by  the  need  of 
many  investors  to  divert  funds  to 
provident  and  pension  funds, 
advanced-training  funds  and  savings 
schemes,  and  to  bring  down  over¬ 
draft  levels  before  the  end  of  the  tax 
and  business  year. 

Three:  Last  but  not  least,  the 
ongoing  ferment  around  the  new  eco¬ 
nomic  plan,  and  the  continued  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  its  exact  components, 
most  notably  the  treatment  of  stock 
exchange  investments,  leaves  the 
market  vulnerable  to  further  bouts  of 
selling.  These  may  not  be  as  violent  as 
last  week's  -  and  last  week's,  as  we 
noted  then,  was  minor  compared  to 
previous  storms  sparked  by  tax 
'■  '^as;  rumours  -  but  they  will  exert  down- 
1,1  ward  pressure. 

As  against  these  seemingly  power¬ 
ful  arguments*  it  may  be  said  that  the 
institutions  have  the  means  and  the 
inclination  to  step  ht  and  bny  when 
prices  are  faffing,  so  that  if  selling 
pressures  do  emerge  they  wOl  not 
t  become  overwhelming.  There  is  also 
•  the  tradition  of  year-end  “window- 

••  i  dressing”  by  the  foods,  to  improve 
their  paforanmoe  by  pushing  prices 

■  -  v-  up  a  bit  This,  however,  is  not  so 

necessary  this  year,  since  returns 
have  been  generally  good,  ami  in  any 
event  will  con&\ntoplay  in  the final. 
‘■■■1  1  days  of  the  month.  .. 

:ii  *  ;x  The  net  result  of  these  contrary 

•  factors  is  to  suggest  a  flat-to-weak 
• .  *  market  over  the  coming  days,  and 

v,  probably  until  both  the  year-end  dis- 

•  a  tortious  are  out  of  the  way  and  the 

economic  plan  is  known  in  all  its 
••  .v  detail.  Certainly,  it  is  difficult  to 
,r.w.  imagine  buyers  doing  anything  more 
.  r. .  than  limited  bargain  hunting  in  the 
•  \  present  atmosphere. 

'■v  The  “arrangement”  shares,  by 
contrast,  have  remained  unaffected 
•  by  last  week's  hullaballoo,  because 
■••-  they  are  “existing  government 
• ..  r  i...  obligations’1  and  therefore  will  be  left 
untouched  by  any  new  taws.  Their 
., yield  has  crept  back  up  over  16  per 
.  -..cent  and  this  is  reason  enough  to 
focus  again  on  their  double  attrac- 
'  : thm. 

In  a  nutdidL  this  is  that  if  things  go 

■  -j;  tmmg,  their  doDar-linkage  will  pro- 
“Vx1^  pnrtectkm.  Conversely,  if  the 
.  plan  meets  the  hopes  of  the  optimists, 

...  .  \  inflation  and  interest  rates  will  go 
.  down,  and  with  them  the  yield  on  the 
..  .  bank  shares  in  the  arrangement.  Hot 
dm  will  chalk  op  a  short-term  capit- 
^  .1  'Ngaisa,  as  a  result,  without  having  to 
.  r.  wait  for  the  final  redemption  date  in 
.  .'October  1988. 

.'  Longer-term  investors,  for  whom 
-  ^  the  arrangement’s  remaining  22- 
\  .  month  lifespan  is  not  sufficient,  may 
■'  find  index-linked  Galilee  peace-type 
;  bonds  of  interest.  If  the  reforms 
.  bring  wtth  them  as  tax  on  the  interest 
on  new  bond  issues,  existing  issues 
WQl  obtain  premium  value  -.in  other 
words,  their  price  will  go  up.  This, 
however,  is  more  iffy  than  the 
■rrangement  scenario,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  10-year  lifespan  of 
the  Galilee  bonds  gives  them  much 
greater  leverage,  so  that  each  percen¬ 
tage  change  in  their  yield  translates 
into  much  huger  price  changes. 


GENEVA  (AP).  -  Opeg  ministers 
suspended  talks  until  today  after 
failing  to  reach  final  agreement  on  a 
plan  for  nutting  oil  production  and 
raising  prices. 

Several  of  the  oil  ministers  said 
after  four  hours  of  talks  Saturday 
that  they  remained  hopeful  of  over¬ 
coming  the  obstacles  to  an  accord, 
including  conflicting  demands  by 
Iran  and  Iraq.  The  two  cartel  mem- 
been  at  war  since  Septem¬ 
ber  1980.  K 

Under  terms  of  what  sources  said 
was  an  informal  agreement  among 
^  ““P"*6!*  001  to  io  reporters, 
the  delegation  chiefs  were  unusually 
tight-lipped  on  the  third  day  of  their 
conference, 

Fawzi  Shakshuki,  Libya's  oil 
minister,  said  he  still  was  hopeful 
that  a  formal  accord  could  be 
reached  today. 

Asked  why  the  ministers  derided 
not  to  meet  yesterday,  he  said.  “Our 
Christian  brothers  want  to  go  to 
mosque,  uh,  church.”  At  past  Opec 


meetings,  however,  the  ministers 
routinely  have  worked  on  Sundays. 

The  13  cartel  members  agreed  in 
principle  Friday  to  reduce  output  by 
at  least  5  peT  cent  starting  January  i. 

But  key  details  remained  unre¬ 
solved,  several  of  the  oil  ministers 
said. 

Analysts  said  they  believed  a  cut  . . . .  „.Y  ulwui;LIOD  miK 

m  oil  production  by  the  Organ  iza-  would  last  and  whether  his  country 
non  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun-  and  Ecuador  would  be  exempted 
tries  would  push  prices  higher,  from  the  cuts  because  of  their  dire 
perhaps  to  the  cartel's  short-range  financial  straits, 
target  of  SIS  a  barrel.  Prices  now  The  new  Saudi  Arabian  oil  minis- 
range  from  S13  to  S16  ter.  Hisham  Near,  m^ntSnSS  to 

ihe  major  stumbling  block  is  a  Public  silence.  He  smiled  and  talked 
dispute  between  Iran  and  Iraq,  said  otheT  ministers  during  breaks  in 


must  either  be  exempted  from  the 
proposed  pact  or  be  allowed  to  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  oil  as  Iran,  the  sources 
said.  Iraq  is  exempt  from  Opec's 
current  production  agreement, 
which  is  due  to  expire  December  31 , 
Tchioba  said  among  other  obsta¬ 
cles  to  final  agreement  was  a  dispute 
0ver,i*?w  IonS  ^  production  cuts 


Etienne  Tchioba,  oil  minister  of 
Gabon. 

Iranian  Oil  Minister  Gholamreza 
Aghazadeh  is  insisting  that  Tran 
accept  a  production  quota  that 
would  reduce  its  output  more  to  an 
any  other  member,  according  to 
sources  speaking  on  condition  ot 
anonymity. 

The  Iraqis  refused,  saying  they 


but 


the  closed-door  deliberations, 
refused  to  talk  with  reporters. 

Delegates  to  the  conference  re¬ 
ported  that  Opec  ministers  were 
holding  intensive  talks  during  yester¬ 
day's  break  to  overcome  political 
and  technical  problems.  They  said 
ministers  were  meeting  bilaterally 
and  in  small  groups  to  try  to  remove 
obstacles. 


Labour  strife 
stops  Zim  ship 
from  docking 

By  YA’COV  FRIEDLER 
HAIFA.  -  The  Marine  officers'  un¬ 
ion  yesterday  struck  its  biggest  blow 
yet  in  the  battle  over  manning  ships 
when  it  refused  to  allow  a  giant 
160.000-ton  Zim  collier  to  tie  up  at 
the  Hadera  coal  pier. 

The  ship,  sailing  under  a  foreign 
flag  and  with  a  foreign  crew,  was 
lying  off  the  coast  as  of  last  night, 
with  a  full  cargo  of  coal  from  South 
Africa.  The  union  is  demanding  that 
Zim  Navigation  Co.  replace  the  crew 
with  an  Israeli  complement,  despite 
the  fact  that  toe  collier  often  has  to 
call  at  ports  that  do  not  accept  Israeli 
ships. 

Indeed.  Zim  has  asked  that  the 
ship  not  be  identified  by  name. 

One  of  Zim’s  colliere,  the  M.S. 
Hadera,  is  under  contract  to  toe 
National  Coal  Co.  for  regular  coal 
shipments  to  Hadera.  However,  its 
sister  ship  has  been  forced  to  seek 
work  on  toe  depressed  international 
market  and  has  been  chalking  up 
losses  for  Zim. 
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HISTADRUT 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 
the  capital  market  should  be 
directed  towards  encouraging  indus¬ 
try  and  exports,  and  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  lowering  of  in¬ 
terest  rates. 

□Earlier  decisions  to  impose  proper¬ 
ty  and  inheritance  taxes  should  be 
implemented  without  harming  the 
savings  funds. 

p  Tax  reform  should  benefit  salar¬ 
ied  workers  without  unilaterally  can¬ 
celling  or  changing  labour  contracts. 
□No  taxes  should  be  imposed  on 
health,  education  and  welfare  ser¬ 
vices. 

Histadrut  economists  have  calcu¬ 
lated  that  under  the  proposed  re¬ 
forms  salaried  employees  earn  in 
between  NIS  600  and  NTS  5.00 
would  lose  income,  while  those  mak¬ 
ing  more  than  NIS  5,000  will  retain 
more.  Those  earning  between  NIS 
2,000  and  NIS  3,000  a  month  are 
likely  to  lose  the  most,  it  was  said. 

Members  of  toe  Labour  faction  in 
the  Central  Committee  yesterday 
cabled  their  party's  general  secret¬ 
ly,  Uzi  Baram,  demanding  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  party  leaders  to  discuss  the 
proposed  reforms. 

Trade  union  and  labour  council 
leaders  from  all  over  the  country  are 
to  meet  today  to  coordinate  their 
opposition  to  the  programme. 


CURRENCY  BRIEFS 


Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange 


MARKET  STATISTICS 


Indices: 

General  Share  Index 
Non-Bank  Index 
Arrangement 
Insurance 

Commerce.  Services 
Real  Estate 
Industrials 
Textiles 
Metals 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
Industrial  InvsL 
investment  Cos. 
General  Bond  Index 
Index'linlced  Bonds 
Fully-linked 
Partially-linked 
Dollar-linked  Bonds 
Short-term  0-2  yrs 
Medium-term  2-5  yrs 
Long-term  5+  yrs 


121.41-0.02% 
155.32-0.06% 
107.13  +0.02% 
175.22-0.05% 
18858-0.20% 
191.18-0.44% 
139.29+0.26% 
197.66+0.56% 
154.88-0.46% 
9£28+0.l5% 
131.30  UC 
135.96+0.19% 
157.76-0.59% 
115.39+033% 
117.44+0.35% 
119.28+0.46% 
116.45+0.24% 
95.11+0.29% 
113.03+0.22% 
114.41  +  0.27% 
109.64+0.48% 


Turnovers: 

Shares -total 
Arrangement 
Non-bank 
Bonds -total 
Index-linked 
Dollar- 1  inked 
Treasury  Bills 


NIS  12,233,400 
NIS  2,234,800 
NIS  10,048,600 
NIS  4,460,600 
NIS  2.143.000 
NIS  2.317.400 
NIS  3,039,300 


Share  Movements: 

Advances  123  (16) 

of  which  5%  +  20  (2) 

"buyers  only''  2  (1) 

Declines  109  (322) 

of  which  5%  +  19  (126) 

"sellers  only"  1  (9) 

Unchanged  155  (45) 

Trading  Hah  32  (36) 

Bond  Market  Trends: 

Index-linked: 

3%  fully-linked  Stable/mixed  to  \ % 


4.25%  fully-linked 

80%  linked 

Double-linked 

Dollar-linked: 

Admon 

Rimon 

Gilboa 

For.  Curr. 

denominated 

Treasury  Bills 

(annual  yield)  . 


Mixed  to  2% 
Generally  stable 
Stable/rises  to  1% 

Falls  to  2.5% 
Rises  to  2% 
Rises  to  1% 

Falls  to  1% 

20.30% -21 .55% 


Arrangement  yields: 


IDB  ord.  ' 
Union  0.1 
Discount  A 
Mizrahi  r. 
Hapoalimr. 
General  A 
Leumi  stock 
Fin.  Trade  1 


16.31% 

16A1% 

16.15% 

16.17% 

16.26% 

16.24% 

16.07% 

16.15% 


SELECTED  PRICE  QUOTATIONS 


Nome 


Price 


Volume  % 
DOOMS  change 


Commercial  Banks 

(not  part  of  "arrangement") 

Maritime  1069  4355 

General  non-arr.  20900  66 

First  Irrt'l  3314  2084 

FIBI  4260  3658 


Union  0.1 
Discount 
Mizrahi 


Dollar  heads  into 

pre-Christmas . |  ~ 

holding  pattern 


Commercial  Banks 

(part  of 
IDBr 


Leumi  0.1 
Fin.  Trade 


arrangement") 

B1500 
60550 
104300 
33610 
55420 
141650 
35320 
46790 


268 

114 

165 

648 

977 

39 

2364 


-2.7 

+1.5 


+0.1 


Trade  &  Services 

MeirEzra  1143  985 

Supersol  2  7300  2890 

Delekr  3110  5248 

Lighterage  14100  21 

Cold  Storage  1895  381 

Dan  Hotels  1431  275 

Yardan  Hotel  2600  349 

Hilon  1  24400  28 

Taaml  1801  693 


+3.2 

+1.9 

+5.1 

-2.0 

+0.1 


-  +0.0 


EAST 


COURT 


rI> 


♦  if' 


MK 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

_  advocate  Michael  Cori- 

nalto.  an  qctivist  on  behalf  of  Ethio- 
Jewiy,  last  night  told  The  Post 
P1 cawpeeted  the  court  would 
merely  ‘cosmetic’  in  character. 

The  rotirt  will,  however,  deal  with 
arising  from 
inded  families  and  from  the  fact 
mat  many  members  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  died  ,qn  their  way  to  Israel, 

Rwcnberg-sahL 

Last  year’s  strike  was  held  to  pro- 
aSamst  tire  chief  rabbis'  renisal 
to  reoogN2fl  to®  Ethiopians  as  fully 
Jewish  unless  they  underwent  sym- 
comrerrioo,  m  this  case  immer¬ 
sion  mamual  bath. 

rikc  end«L  the  Chief 
/^"Wnical  Council  Tuled  that  the 
immcrswn  ceretnony  was  still  neces- 
Jk’*®  Ethiopians  before  thev 
be  married  or  divorced.  The 
?«n!2>iaift  fkuued  that  this  was 

contrary  to  toeapStmem. 


The  dollar  closed  slightly  lower  on 
Friday  after  moving  within  narrow 
ranges  throughout  toe  week. 

e  chief  reason,  beyond  a  clear 
lack  of  direction  for  the  U.S.  curren¬ 
cy.  was  the  coming  Christmas  holi¬ 
days,  which  promises  to  discourage 
any  large  position-taking  in  the  com¬ 
ing  weeks,  as  well.  With  volume 
falling  off,  any  large  order  could 
potentially  move  the  market. 

Generally,  the  dollar  enjoys 
strong  year-end  corporate  demand, 
but  this  was  not  in  evidence  last 
week. 

The  economic  data  released  for 
the  week  was  favourable  to  the  U.S. 
currency,  with  most  figures  pointing 
to  a  strong  third  quarter  in  toe  U.S. 
The  statistics  coming  out  of  West 
Germany  and  Japan  were  less  bul¬ 
lish. 

In  U.S.  retail  sales  rose  O.S  per 
cent,  in  line  with  market  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  thus  failed  to  have  much 
effect  on  the  dollar  either  direction. 
But  November  employment  figures 
were  encouraging. 

The  pound  sterling  did  not  benefit 
from  the  Si  rise  in  oil  prices,  precipi¬ 
tated  by  early  indications  that  Opec 
would  reach  an  accord  on  raising 
prices.  The  pound's  failure  to  take 
advantage  of  toe  situation  is  an  in¬ 
dication  of  the  currency's  basic 
weakness. 

The  French  franc  came  undeT 
pressure  following  student  riots  but 
gained  later  in  toe  week  when  toe 
government  dropped  its  controver¬ 
sial  plan  to  reform  the  university 
system. 

Last  week’s  action  reflects  toe 
underlying  strength  of  the  dollar, 
which  has  gradually  shaken  free  of 
its  generally  downward  trend.  For 
the  time  being,  it  appears  to  have 
entered  a  neutral  position,  with  the 
Swiss  franc  and  Deutschmark  likelv 
to  show  strength  this  week.  But  both 
currencies  should  show  renewed 
weakness  at  month's  end. 

The  yen  and  pound  will  remain 
stable,  with  the  fatter  supported  by 
the  recent  rise  in  oil  prices. 

The  column  appears  courtesy  of 
Boaz  Barak  Advisors  Services. 


Mortgage  Banks 

Leumi  Mori,  r  6440 

Dev.  Mort  2175 

Mishkan  r  2391 

Tefahotr  15650 

Maravr  5830 


152 

470 

451 

131 

150 


-0.3 

+0.8 

+1.0 

-2.0 


Financial  Institutions 

AgricC  notrading 
lnd.Dev.DD  notrading 
Clal  Leasing  0.1 

Insurance 

Ararat  0.1  r 
Hassneh r 
Phoenix  0.1 
Hamishmar 
Menorah  1 
Sahar  r 
Zion  Hold.  1 


18900 

30 

-6.0 

1370 

788 

—4.2 

314 

61720 

— 

692 

4956 

- 

6630 

23 

-1.0 

2110 

28 

— 

5645 

366 

- 

8730 

— 

- 

Real  Estate,  Building  and 
Agriculture 

Azorim  792  7293 

Eilon  520  30238 

Africa  Isr.  0.1  35380  278  -2-2 

Dankner  4450  387  +3.5 

Prop.  &  Bldg.  2955  4559  -1.5 

Bayslde  0.1  4130  428 

ILDCr  no  trading 

Rascor  9498  122  +10.0 

Mahadrin  6950  501  -2.0 

Hadarim  1268  1424  -0.7 


Industrials 

Dubekb 
Pri-Ze  1 
Sunfrost 
Elite 
Adgar 
Argaman  r 
Delta  G1 
Maquette  1 
Eagle  1 
Pol  gat 
Schoellerina 
Rogosin 
Urdan  0.1  r 
Is.  Can  Co.  1 
Zion  Cables 
Pecker  Steel 
Elbit 


Elron 

Arit 

Clal  Electronics 

Spectra  nix.  1 
T.A.T.  1 
Ackerstein  1 
Agan  5 
Alliance 
Dexter 
Fertilisers 
Haifa  Chem. 
Tovar 
Dead  Sear 
Pebrochem. 
Neca  Chem. 
Frutarom 
Hadera  Paper 
Central  Trade 
Koorp 
Clal  Inds. 


278300 

29800 

2018 

1870 

3917 

804 

16100 

2326 

2990 

4900 

447 

7610 

4270 

539 

6786 

13000 

245000 

7950 

6115000 

1465 


.  8 
83 
705 
4509 
561 
3162 
59 
768 
102 
119 
14202 
3906 
7010 
17376 
255 
30 
159 
399 
0 

19533 


-1.1 

-1.6 

+5.7 


-6,1 

-93 

+5.2 

-1.4 

-0.5 

+  5.4 
-3.2 


+23 


4230  2096 

notrading 


11465 

17800 

523 

15650 

2915 

5090 

14300 

3480 

13920 

notrading 

6900 

2625 

2300 

14700 

368000 


52 

421 

3583 

120 

2090 

346 

42 

749 

101 

370 

1663 

804 

545 

16 


+  1.1 
+1.0 
-0.3 
+23 


+32 

-0.6 


-3.5 

+0A 


Investment  Companies 

IDB  Dev.  r  4700  6061 

Ellem  3315  5030 

Aflkl  234  5714 

Gahelet  1445  Z35 

Israel  Carp.  1  0780  1242 

Wolfson  1  r  114000 
Hapoalim  Irvv.  6230  2042 

Laumi  Invest  notrading 
Discount  invest.  2752  7135 

Mizrahi  Invest  19980  222 

ClaVIO  674  8295 

Undeco  0.1  3820  48 

Pams  0.1  10350  277 


-0.8 

-03 

+3.6 


-03 


-1.7 

-65 


CLASSIFIED 


appear  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  14.72  for  8  words:  each 
additional  word  NIS  1.84 

FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  20.24 for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  2.53.  A)J  rates  include  VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices  - 
Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday  -  10  a.m.  previous  day,  Friday  -  5  p.m.  on 
Wednesday;  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  noon.  2  days  before  publication.  Ads 
accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back  page)  and  all 
recognized  advertising  agencies. 


DWELLINGS 


PETS 

TWO  PERSIAN  cats  male  and  female  for  sale. 
Tel.  02-S51635 , 4I54S1 .  Tami. 


j£i»; . 


ISRAEL  MONEY  MARKETS 

SHEKEL  INTEREST  RATES 

PRIME  BORROWING  RATE:  1.58%  per  month 

Unlinked  Deposit  (Annual  Rates) 


LEUMI 
HAPOALIM 
DISCOUNT 
MIZRAHI 
FIRST  INTL 


Last  Updated 

12.12 

8.12 

19.11 
1.12 

11.11 


Tapaa 

7- 16.00% 
10-16.50% 
10-16.00% 

8- 17% 
10-16% 


Pakam  7-Day  Pakam  3043  ay 

8-16.50%  8-18.75% 


Rates  varyaecordingto  size  of  deposit 
(Tapes:  demand  deposit  paying  daily  interest 
Pakam:  fixed- term  deposit  available  from  7  to  59  days.) 


11-17.00% 

10-16.50% 

6-17.50% 

11.70-17.20% 


13-19.00% 

14-20% 

6-19.50% 

13-19.50% 


5.375 

5.375 

5.375 

9.750 

9.875 

9.875 

4.000 

3.875 

3.875 

3.625 

3.85Q 

UA 

3.000 

2.875 

2.750 

PATAH  —  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  DEPOSIT  RATES 
(December  12) 

MINIMUM  DEP  3-MONTHS  6-MONTHS  12-MONTHS 

USD  ($100,000) 

STG  (10.000  pounds! 

DMK  (100.000  marks) 

SFR  (50,000  francs! 

YEN  (3,000,000  yen) 

Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit  and  are  subject  to  change. 

SHEKEL  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  RATES  (December  12) 


Currency  basket 
U.S.A.  Dollar 
Deutschmark 
Pound  Starling 
French  Franc 
Japanese  Yen 
Dutch  Florin 
Swiss  Franc 
Swedish  Krone 
Norwegian  Krone 
Danish  Krone 
Finnish  Mark 
Canadian  Dollar 
Australian  Dollar 
S.  African  Rand 
Belgian  Franc 
Austrian  Shilling 
Italian  Lira 
Jordanian  Dinar 
Egyptian  Pound 
ECU 

SUPPLIED  BY  BANK  LEUMI 


EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

(December  12) 

PRECIOUS  METALS 

GOLD:  LONDON  AM.  FIX 

PARIS 

SILVER:  LONDON 

PLATINUM:  LONDON 
PALLADIUM :  LONDON 


Oil  Exploration 

PazOilExpl.  17500  334  -2J2 

J.O.E.L  3310  1775  +1.6 

Abbnmattoos: 

S.O.  sellar*  only  b  bearer 

b.o.  buyer*  only  r  registered 


JERUSALEM 

THREE  ROOM,  furnished .  rental  flat  sought. 
Jan. -July:  good  bus  transport.  Tel.  668419. 


QOOOOOOOOGO0OOOOO0O0OC' 


TEL  AVIV 

ooooooooooooocoo 

SALE/RENTAL  -  special  offer.  Furnished 
apartments.  Sea-view.  Tel.  05-454419. 


PURCHASE/SALE 

HAZAN  BUYS  FURNITURE,  antiques, 
office  equipment,  liquidations.  Tel.  03-83 1724, 
Evenings  03-857470. 


VEHICLES 

‘PASSPORT  TO  PASSPORT:  Renault  9c. 
1984.  32.000  lun..  excellent  condition.  Tel. 
05-5462920. 05-621652. 


The  European.  Resort 
of'  Jerusalem 

HOLYLAND  HOTEL  I 

Take  a  walk  in  the 
forested  grounds, 
visit  the  world  famous 

MODEL  OF  JERUSALEM  AT 
THE  TIME  OF  THE 
SECOND  TEMPLE 
play  a  round  of  mim-golf 
or  a  set  of  tennis, 
or  just  relax  at  the 

HOLYLAND  HOTEL! 


Make  your 
reservations  by 
contacting: 

Tel  02-630201/661101 
Telex-25336 


r 


Wall  St.  barsBoesky 

NEW  YORK  (Reuter).  “Ivan  Boes- 
kv,  the  Wall  Street  speculator 
charged  with  insider  trading  a  month 
ago,  was  suspended  as  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  Fri¬ 
day  and  bailed  from  associating  with 
other  members. 

On  November  14  Boesky  paid  a 
S100  million  penalty  to  settle  civil 
charges  of  insider  trading  levelled  by 
the  government  and  agreed  to  plead 
guilty  to  an  unspecified  criminal 
charge. 


tti’ 


m 

.AW 

ki 

it 


Canadian  intercontinental  realty 


T  ■£ — 

a  -is yn  Paunch 


1 


Foreign  residents,  immigrants  in  Israel  for  less  than  20  years, 
diplomats: 

□  Is  financial  security  important  to  you? 

□  ‘Would  you  like  a  better,  secure  return  on  your  investment? 

□  Are  you  aware  of  all  possible  tax  exemptions  available? 
q  Would  you  like  to  control  your  investments  locally? 

If  you’ve  answered  YES  to  any  of  these  questions,  B.I.T.  can  answer 
the  rest  B.I.T.  is  the  local  representative  office  of  a  worldwide  financial 
network.  We  offer  investment  opportunities  which  are  secure, 
profitable,  liquid,  and  entirely  tax  free. 

Too  good  to  be  true?  Not  really,  To  find  out  more  call  B.I.T.  for 
a  confidential  meeting  with  no  obligation  or  commitment  on  your  part 

BIT.  For  financial  questions,  we’ve  got  the  answers. 


Financial  Intiatives  Ltd. 

3  Bernstein  Cohen  Street,  Tel  Aviv  63424,  Tel:  03  286540 


CHEQUES  AND 
TRANSFERS 

BANKNOTES 

Rep. 

Buy  Sell 

Buy 

Sell 

Rates 

1 

1.4870  1.5050 

— 

— 

1.4953 

1 

1.4857  1.5043 

1.4  b 

1.52 

1.4953 

1 

0.7346  0.7438 

0.72 

0.75 

0.7382 

1 

2.1201  2.1466 

2.06 

2.16 

2.1338 

1 

0.2240  0.2268 

0.22 

0.23- 

02250 

100 

0.9106  0.9220 

0.89 

0.93 

0.9162 

1 

0.6493  0.6&75 

0.63 

0.66 

0.6630 

1 

0.9745  0.8854 

0.85 

0.89 

0.8798 

1 

02123  0.2156 

031 

0.22 

0.2142 

1 

0.1956  0.1980 

0.19 

030 

0.1969 

1 

0.1943  0.1967 

0.19 

0.20 

0.1955 

1 

02996  03034 

0.29 

0.31 

0.3015 

T0SA9 

1 

1.0782  1.0917 

1.05 

1.10 

1 

0.9791  0.9913 

033 

1.02 

0.9855 

1 

0.6641  0.6724 

0.43 

0.52 

0.6685 

10 

03504  03548 

0.34 

0.36 

0.3548 

10 

UA  1.0556 

1.02 

1.07 

1.0490 

1000 

1.0593  1.0730 

1.03 

1.09 

1.0651 

1 

— .  - 

4.07 

4.33 

4.2467 

1 

-  — 

0.74 

0.79 

0.8000 

1 

1.5306  1.5497 

— 

— 

1.5381 

389.70  P.M.  FIX  391.50 
NOON  FIX390.57  ZURICH  P.M. 391. 95 
FIX  537.25 

P.M.  485.00 

P.M.  117.65 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  CROSS  RATES  (London  15.30GMT) 
Forward  Rates 
(December  12) 

DEUTSCHMARK 
POUND  STERLING 
SWISS  FRANC 
JAPANESE  YEN 
FRENCH  FRANC 
ITALIAN  LIRA 
DUTCH  GULDEN 
BELGIAN  FRANC 
DANISH  KRONE 
S  .AFRICAN  RAND 
EUROPEAN  CURR.  UNIT 
FINNISH  MARK 
AUSTRALIAN  DOLLAR 
NORWEGIAN  KRONE 
Formula  for  determining  forward  rates: 
high/low  leg,  220/210)— deduct  from  spot  price 

low/high  (eg,  21 0/220)  — ■  add  to  spot  price. 


NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  M ARKETS 

(December  12) 

U.S.  MONEY  RATES 

Prime  rate  7.50%;  Broker  Loan  7.00-7.25%;  NY  Euros  3 
months  6¥is— 1 Vie%;  Fed  Funds  late  5Mt 

NEW  YORK  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 


SPOT 

2MTHS 

3MTHS 

6MTHS 

2.0235/50 

43/38 

64/59 

127/117 

1.4Z70/8Q 

120/118 

18<V178 

366/362 

1.7000/10 

61/56 

83/77 

173/163 

162.65/75 

52/50 

72/70 

137/132 

6.6310/30 

360/390 

540/570 

975/1025 

1402.50TOO 

1125/1200 

1625/1725 

3150/3275 

2.2860/70 

7/5 

10/7 

35/28 

42.100/115 

8/10 

13.5/16.5 

30/35 

7.6435/60 

370/410 

600/650 

1350/1450 

0.4463/68 

30/23 

40/33 

80/70 

1.0291/96 

29/26 

44/40 

86/80 

4.9530/50 

530/570 

800/850 

1625/1725 

0.6587/92 

86/83 

123/118 

213/207 

7.5950/00 

1300/1340 

1880/1920 

3730/3790 

DMK 

2.0130/40 

2.0227/37 

2.0085/95 


SFR 

1.6860/70 

1.6967/77 

1.6900/10 


STG 

1.4260/70 

1.4264/69 

1.4275/85 


YEN 

162.65/70 

163.10/20 

162.85/95 


CAN 

13783/88 

1.3785/90 

1.3780/85 


CLOSING 
OPENING 
LATEST 

Comment 

The  dollar  ended  mixed  Friday  with  Bn  easier  bias  after  a  flurry  of  stop-loss  selling 
at  mid-session  once  it  became  clear  that  the  currency  lacked  the  strength  to  move 
higher. The  selling  was  linked  to  a  desire  to  square  positions  ahead  of  U.S.  Treasury 
Secretary  Baker's  weekend  meeting  with  some  of  his  European  counterparts.  The 
afternoon  market  was  very  thin. 


ISRAEU  STOCKS 

TRADED  IN  NEW  YORK: 

NYSE  and  ASE 


Alliance 
Am  l8r  Pap 
Ampal 

El  scant 
EtzLavud 
Laser  Inds 


Over  the  counter 


Last 

Prev.  Close 

2% 

14% 

High 

Low 

Vol  (*OOs) 

15% 

15  V* 

14% 

29 

1% 

m 

1% 

1% 

147 

1% 

1% 

2 

1% 

142 

m 

8% 

8% 

8% 

3 

12% 

•\2V* 

12V* 

12 

192 

but 

bid 

ask 

last 

bid 

ask 

Aryt 

— 

6V*, 

7 

Bank  Leumi 

— 

21% 

23% 

Interpharm 

— 

A 

4% 

Elbit 

— 

7Va 

Vh. 

O protech 

3% 

3V, 

3% 

ECiTel. 

2 

2 

2'A 

Rada 

— 

3 

3  'A 

Elron 

5VH 

5% 

5% 

Scitex 

3% 

3Y« 

3% 

Rbronics 

SVi 

5% 

5M, 

Taro-v’rt 

— 

2% 

2% 

IDB  Bank 

— 

48 

52 

Tevapharm 

— 

5% 

6% 

IIS 

3M» 

3% 

3V4 

SPI 

— 

2'A 

2% 

naam&JMl 


WALL  STREET  Closing  Prices 

Dow  Jones  Indices  NYSE  Highest  Volume 


IND 

1,912-26 

-1139 

UNION  CARB 

22% 

UNCH 

TRANS 

834.77 

-  6.35 

USF+GCP 

4WA 

+  'A 

UTILS 

209.64 

-  0.40 

ICN  PHARM 

18% 

-5% 

85STKS 

749.54 

-  4.36 

PAC  GAS  EL 

24 % 

+  V* 

NYSE  COMP 

141.53 

-  0.49 

TOYS  R  US 

27% 

-  % 

NYSE  INDS 

162.97 

-  050 

S.DEGOGAS 

36% 

-  % 

S-P 100  INDEX 

235.40 

-  0.78 

DETED 

17V& 

-  Ms 

S-P  COMPOSITE 

247.45 

-  0.72 

EXXON 

71% 

+1% 

AMEX  INDEX 

264.23 

-  0.50 

OWENS-ILL 

50% 

-  % 

PEOPLSEGY 

22Vfe 

+  Va 

Statistics 

NYSE  VOL  126,610,000  STOCKS  UP  522  DOWN  1,017 

NASDAQ  VOL  108/423^00  (Dec.  12)  STOCKS  UP  815  DOWN  1,231 

Comment 

Wall  Street  stock  prices  closed  lower,  Friday  in  lightirading  as  the  market  failed  to 
recover  from  early  losses  brought  on  by  a  weak  bond  market.  Concerns  that 
inflation  may  rise,  if  the  current  Opec  meeting  ends  with  an  agreement  to  raise  oil 
prices,  also  contributed  to  the  down  turn. 

Oil  stocks,  however,  charged  ahead  on  speculation  that  Opec  will  succeed  in 
attempts  to  cut  production  and  raise  prices. 


OVERSEAS  FINANCIAL  DATA 
PROVIDED  BY  REUTERS  MONITOR 


Are  you  looking  for  a 

BROKER? 

—  Offering  the  full  range  Of  services  on  UX  and  U.S.  Futures 
exchanges. 

—  Providing  daily  reports,  programs,  recommendatioiis  and 
charts  baaed  on  professional  analysis. 

—  Up  to  the  minute  stock,  bond,  option  and  futures  prices,  on 
all  world  exchanges. 

—  Our  managed  account — 40%  in  8  months! 

MERCANTILE  corporation 
a  Sbwwieit  HenagM.  St,  .TwnMlMw 
TeL  02-221602. 02-243348,  02-242861. 

11  un.  — 11  pan. 
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The  shakedown 


WHEN  the  economic  stabilization  plan  launched  on  July  1, 
1985  started  to  prove  a  success,  thus  confounding  quite  a 
number  of  local  critics  and  doomsayers,  the  happy  conclusion 
began  to  dawn  in  some  quarters  that,  if  only  ttie  dragon  of 
hyperinflation  were  properly  slain,  all  would  be  well  and  the 
country  could  safely  return  to  what  was  described  as  normal. 
That  was  an  illusion.  Israel  could  not  go  back  to  “normal”  until 
it  redefined  the  term  -  by  reducing  inflation  to  a  single  digit,  by 
resuming  genuine  economic  growth  and  by  rethinking  its  entire 
economic  structure. 

It  is  now  safe  to  predict  that  the  country  is  indeed  in  for  a 
second  stage  economic  plan,  and  that  it  will  centre  on  the  twin 
reforms  of  the  tax  system  and  the  capital  and  money  markets. 

The  same  degree  of  certainty  is  not  yet  available,  however, 
with  regard  to  the  government's  budget,  especially  the  issue  of 
reduced  spending,  rather  than  merely  charging  for  services  and 
raising  the  prices  of  subsidized  goods.  Most  mainstream 
economists  attach  greater  importance  to  the  budget  issue,  and 
their  views  may  well  be  put  to  the  test  soon  enough,  because  an 
agreement  on  cutting  the  budget  seems  further  off  than  any 
other  element  -  and  the  announcement  of  large  savings  for 
Israel  via  lower  interest  payments  to  the  U.S.  could  not  have 
been  worse  timed  from  their  point  of  view. 

Thus,  the  hectic  round  of  meetings  that  are  taking  place  at 
almost  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  are  concerned  with  the 
content  of  the  plan,  not  its  outline.  " 

Every  major  group  in  the  economy  is  convinced  of  the  need 
for  reforms,  and  the  struggle  between  the  various  groups  is  over 
who  will  benefit  more  and  who  will  give  up  more  in  the  massive 
redistribution  that  is  scheduled  to  take  place.  This,  of  course,  is 
perfectly  legitimate  and  desirable  in  a  democratic  society; 
interest  groups  are  the  vehicle  for  expression  of  contending 
social  and  economic  forces,  and  any  objective  analysis  must 
recognise  the  validity  of  contending  claims. 

The  final  package  will  reflect  these  interests  and  the  forces 
they  represent.  It  is.  therefore,  reasonable  to  predict  that  it  will 
satisfy  no  one  completely  nor,  hopefully,  leave  any  group 
totally  out  in  the  cold.  The  reformist  camp  can.  nevertheless, 
take  Heart  from  the  fact  that  the  degree  of  consensus  between 
the  main  parties,  at  least,  is  much  greater  than  existed  as 
recently  as  a  few  months  ago. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  development,  and  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  speed  with  which  major  changes  are  taking  place  in 
the  economy,  is  to  be  found  overseas.  The  single  outstanding 
event  there  was  surely  the  passage  of  the  U.S.  tax  reform,  after 
which  an  Israeli  tax  reform  involving  significantly  lower  tax 
rates  and  a  broadened  tax  base,  became  an  inevitability.  It 
would  seem  that  Israel  is  not  alone  in  this,  and  that  every 
Western  economy  will  be  forced,  like  it  or  not,  to  get  into  line 
with  the  American  model. 

It  is  the  apparently  innocuous  phrase  of  “a  broadened  tax 
base”  which  is  at  the  heart  of  most  of  the  ongoing  maneuvering, 
because  this  means  the  abolition  of  Jong-cherished,  and  often 
hard-won  exemptions,  reductions  and  various  forms  of  special 
treatment. 

In  political  terms,  this  seems  to  involve  the  Liberals  seeking 
to  maximize  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  uppermost  income 
brackets,  the  mainstream  Labour  Party  looking  to  switch  that 
focus  to  the  mass  of  middle-income  earners,  while  other 
Labour  elements  and  parts  of  the  Likud  aim  to  prevent  the 
lowest  brackets  losing  out,  and  the  religious  parties  work  to 
keep  the  benefits  they  have  won  over  the  years  for  their 
constituencies. 

All  this  is  further  complicated  by  overlapping  in  both  the 
socio-economic  and  political  labels,  so  that  the  attempts  to 
present  the  great  debate  along  strict  party  lines  have  been 
confounded. 

The  starting  point  of  the  debate,  though,  is  that  lower  taxes 
are  needed  to  provide  an  incentive  to  entrepreneurs  and 
workers  to  invest  time,  money  and  effort  in  this  country.  It  is 
the  terrible  phenomenon  of  Israelis,  and  especially  young  ones, 
“voting  with  their  feet",  that  underlies  the  cross-party 'agree¬ 
ment  that  change  is  urgently  necessary. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  urgency,  there  are  many  hitherto 
“sacred  cows”  that  are  up  for  slaughter,  and  each  interest  group 
is  having  to  make  hard  choices  over  which  to  defend  at  all  costs, 
and  which  to  forgo.  For  this  reason,  the  insistence  of  the 
Labour  Party  on  consultation  between  all  the  major  groups, 
and  on  progress  by  consensus,  is  especially  appropriate  ar  this 
time. 

But  the  urgency  must  be  maintained,  and  consultation 
cannot  be  allowed  to  become  an  excuse  for  rearguard  actions 
causing  delay  for  its  own  sake.  We  can  be  thank! Li  to  Opee  for 
their  warning  to  us  that  time  is  not  necessarily  on  side,  and 
for  the  reminder  that  the  opportunity  created  b;.  rnwnal  and 
external  events  in  the  last  IS  months  must  not  be  squandered. 


SHARER 


t  Continued  from  Page  One) 
that  Nakash  had  falsified  his  applica¬ 
tion  for  citizenship  tinder  the  Law  of 
Return.  Zemach  said  that  “we  are 
spitting  in  the  faces  of  people  who 
undergo  untold  suffering  in  order  to 
gain  Israeli  citizenship  when  wc 
allow  people  like  Nakash  to  misuse  it 
in  oroer  to  escape  punishment  in  a 
foreign  country. 

Nakash's  attorney,  Roland  Roth, 
is  also  expected  to  present  his  affida¬ 
vit  to  the  High  Court  today. 

Roth  is  expected  to  emphasize  the 
‘■injustidabilitv*’  of  Sharir's  deci¬ 
sion.  labelling  it  “an  act  of  state." 
Roth  will  also  cite  the  promises 
allegedly  made  bv  former  justice 
minister  Yitzhak  Moda’i  and  then 
prime  minister  Peres  not  to  extradite 
Nakash  as  evidence  of  Sharir’s 
“reasonable  considerations." 

He  also  emphasized  the  potential 
danger  to  Nakash’s  life  in  a  French 


jail.  He  told  The  Post  last  night  that 
Abdelati  Hakkar.  the  victim  of 
Nakash's  February  1983  Besancon 
killing,  belongs  to  a  l.2U0-strong 
North  African  criminal  clan.  300  of 
whom  are  currently  serving  time  in 
French  prisons. 

Roth  cites  a  November  21,  1986 
report  in  the  French  paper  L'Est 
Republican  as  evidence  of  the  Hak¬ 
kar  family's  clout  in  French  prisons. 
The  report  descrii**.  the  arrest  of  a 
prison  warden  in  the  town  of  Auxer- 
re  (where  the  Hakkars  murdered  a 
policeman  in  19S4),  for  allegedly 
assisting  Abdel  Hamid  Hakkar  in  a 
foiled  attempt  to  escape  from  prison. 

Roth  met  with  his  client  yester- 
dav. 
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Kahane- s  contribution 


to  constitutional  law 


KNESSET  MEMBER  Meir  Kahane 
has  made  another  distinctive  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  development  of  the 
constitutional  law  of  Israel.  On  De- 


AllenE.  Shapiro 


case  be  quotes  at  length.  However,  if 
he  (bought  that  Shamgar  had  de¬ 
cisively  rejected  Barak's  approach, 
or  that  the  matter  was  no  longer  an 


cember  1 ,  the  High  Court  of  Justice  the  hands  of  the  Knesset  presidium  ^sue* ,l  ‘S/kfficuIt  to  understand  why 
confirmed  the  right  of  Knesset  with  regard  to  subjects  whose  defini-  w*?t  t0  “at  trouble:  be  was 
Speaker  Shtomo  Hillel  and  the  five  tion  is  imprecise,  and  may  alter  in  *moclang  at  80  °P*D  door. 

time. 

The  bulk  of  the  main  judgment  of  THE  CONCLUSION  may  be  adv- 
the  court,  written  by  its  president,  wth  caution,  that  the  court 


deputy  Speakers  to  refuse  to  fable  • 
Kahane's  legislative  proposals, 
which  they  found  to  be  racist.  The 
Knesset  presidium  had  acted  in 
accordance  with  a  Knesset  rule, 
adopted  at  the  prompting  of  the 
court  in  an  earlier  case,  in  which  it 
bad  been  held  that  the  Speaker  had 
no  inherent  right  to  reject  objection¬ 
able  racist  proposals  of  the  Kach 
leader  in  the  absence  of  Knesset 
authorization. 

The  new  derision  provoked  the 
wrong  press  reaction .  as  though  only 
now,  at  long  last,  had  the  high  court 
recognized  the  danger  of  Kahane. 
This  was  primarily  triggered  by  Jus¬ 
tice  Dov  Levin's  trenchant  argument 
that  Kahane  should  have  been  re¬ 
fused  judicial  consideration  as  he 
came  to  the  court  with  unclean 
hands,  and  the  substance  of  his  peti¬ 
tion  did  not  give  him  the  right  to 
invoke  the  intervention  of  a  body 
whose  task  is  the  furtherance  of 
justice. 

In  the  five-judge  panel,  however. 
Justice  Levin  remained  alone  in  his 
view  of  the  law,  if  not  of  Kahane.  On 
that  subject,  each  of  the  justices  had 
made  his  views  dear  on  previous 
occasions.  The  new  decision  does 
not  signify  a  new  recognition  of  the 
danger  he  represents.  None  of  the 
justices  has  ever  doubted  or  belit¬ 
tled  it. 

The  decision  does,  however,  re¬ 
flect  a  new  recognition  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  relationship  between  the  courts 
and  the  Knesset.  Long  after  the 
Kach  phenomenon  has  passed  from 
the  scene,  the  case  may  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  milestone  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  constitutional 
structure  of  the  state,  in  terms  of  the 
interdependence  of  the  executive 
branches  of  government,  the  judici¬ 
ary  and  the  legislature. 

A  new  area  of  judicial  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  law-making  process  has 
opened  up.  Its  boundaries  remain  to 
be  defined. 


Justice  Meir  Shamgar,  presents  a 
reasoned  defence  of  the  legitimacy 
of  the  Knesset  rule.  With  reference 
to  the  application  of  the  rule  to 
Kahane's  legislative  proposals.  Jus¬ 
tice  Shamgar  points  to  the  “deriva¬ 
tive  question.,,  if,  after  the  Knesset 
has  determined  the  areas  of  per¬ 
missible  legislative  initiative,  it  has 
properly  exercised  its  discretion  with 
regard  to  standards  which  it  has  set 
for  itself.” 

On  this  matter.  Justice 


might,  in  proper  circumstances  - 
say.  a  clear  case  where  the  presidium 
has  flagrantly  disregarded  the  princi¬ 
ples  ofrule,  regard  judicial  interven¬ 
tion  to  be  appropriate. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  fu¬ 
ture  Knesset  presidium  were  to  table 
the  same  Kahane  proposals  as  those 
involved  in  the  recent  case.  Suppose 
forther  that  a  member  of  the  Knes¬ 
set,  belonging  to  an  anti-radst  splin¬ 
ter  party ,  were. to  petition  the  High 
Court  to  order  the  presidium 


states  that  the  court 
guided  by  its  traditional  self- 
restraint  with  regard  to  intervention 
in  die  legislative  process.  The  court, 
he  declares,  does  not  sit  as  a  forum 
for  appeal  from  the  derisions  of  the 
Knesset  presidium.  Therefore  it  will 
not  interfere  with  the  discretion  of 
the  Speaker  and  his  deputies. 


itice  Shamgar  Court  t0  order  the  presidium  to 
should  be  the  proposals  in  accordance 

itiona!  self-  wth  the  rule,  would  tbe  court  inter- 


THE  NEW  Knesset  rule  provides 
thai  “the  Speaker  of  the  Knesset  and 
the  deputies  will  not  approve  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  bill  which,  in  their 
opinion,  is  racist  in  character  or 
denies  the  existence  of  the  State  of 
Israel  as  the  state  of  the  Jewish 
People.” 

In  effect,  this  is  a  power  of  veto  in 


BUT  WILL  THIS  always  be  true? 
The  answer  is  not  clear. 

Sham gar’s  bottom  line  is  that  “I 
do  not  find  justification  for  our  in¬ 
tervention  in  the  subject  before  us, 
which  pertains  to  the  exercise  of 
powers  according  to  the  rule  and 
pursuant  to  the  principles  therein 
designated.”  (Emphasis  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal.) 

Apparently  there  is  nothing  in 
Sham gar’s  judgment  that  required 
Justice  Aharon  Barak  to  retreat 
from  his  explicit  pronouncement  in 
the  earlier  Kahane  case,  before  the 
Knesset  had  amended  its  rule,  that  in 
exercising  their  authority  to  approve 
a  proposed  law.  the  Speaker  and  his 
deputies  do  not  have  absolute  discre¬ 
tion,  but  are  bound  by  the  ordinary 
considerations  of  reasonableness, 
lack  of  arbitrariness,  or  discrimina¬ 
tion.  The  discretion  must  be  exer¬ 
cised,  he  declared,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  law  from  which  their 
autnority  is  derived. 

While  in  the  recent  case  Barak 
simply  signified  his  agreement  with 
tbe  judgment  of  the  president  of  the 
court.  Justice  Menahem  Eton  wrote 
a  separate  opinion,  whose  burden  is 
that  the  court  should  not  intervene 
to  review  the  discretion  of  the  Knes¬ 
set  presidium. 

Eton's  argument  is  with  Barak, 
from  whose  opinion  in  the  previous 


vene?  Could  the  new  Knesset  rule, 
enforced  through  judicial  review, 
become  a  true  power  of  veto  on 
proposed  legislation,  even  legisla¬ 
tion  supported  by  a  Knesset  major¬ 
ity? 

This  is  the  sort  of  possibility 
opened  up  by  the  recent  court  deci¬ 
sion.  It  sDomd  be  recalled  that  the 
new  Knesset  rule  mandates  the  re¬ 
jection  not  only  of  racist  legislative 
proposals,  but  also  of  laws  that  deny 
the  existence  of  the  state  as  the  state 
of  the  Jewish  people.  To  date,  this 
has  been  regarded  as  a  defence 
mechanism  against  alleged  subver¬ 
sives.  and  was  added  to  the*  Knesset 
rule  as  part  of  the  same  balancing  act 
that  lea  to  tbe  attempt  of  tbe  Knesset 
elections  committee  to  keep  both 
Kadi  and  the  Progressive  List  off  the 
ballot. 

In  time,  however,  the  Jewish  char¬ 
acter  of  foe  state  may  come  to  have  a 
value  content.  Justice  Eton,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  moved  to  incorporate  the 
libertarian  principles  of  tbe  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  in  the  Jewish 
heritage,  as  assimilated  into  Israeli 
law  under  tbe  “Foundations  of  Law” 
statute.  If  the  Jewish  character  of  the 
state  were  conceived  in  the  vision  of 
the  humanistic  ideals  of  Zionism's 
forefathers,  then  a  judicial  veto  pow¬ 
er,  however  indirect,  over  proposed 
legislation  would  take  on  additional 
meaning. 

Today,  this  seems  like  a  dream. 
But  dreams  were  once  considered  a 
legitimate  element  in  Zionism.  And 
so  is  the  power  of  a  role  of  law  to 
expand  to  the  limits  of  its  logic. 


The  writer,  a  member  of  Kibbutz  De-‘ 
ganiaAleph,  is  a  political  scientist. 


‘RAFIAH’ 

SURVIVORS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  December  21  will  mark  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  sinking  of  the 
“illegal”  immigrant  ship  “Rafiah," 
which  cost  the  lives  of  many  of  our 
comrades  who  had  aspired  to  lead  a 
new  life  in  our  own  country. 

The  Rafiah  Public  Committee 
appeals  to  all  survivors  and  their 
families  to  participate  in  a  service  in 
memory  of  the  victims  which  will 
take  place  at  the  site  of  their  memo¬ 
rial  at  the  Kfar  Samir  cemetery  in 
Haifa. 

On  the  same  occasion,  we  will 
hold  a  reunion  of  survivors  to  mark 
the  40th  anniversary  of  their  aliya. 
Invitations  and  further  information 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  us  at 
P.O.B.  6452,  Haifa,  or  phoning  04- 
380963. 

BENYAMIN  KOPMER 
( One  of  die  survivors) 

Haifa. 

RUMOURS  AND 
DENIALS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  To  those  of  your  readers 
who  may  be  confused  by  the  recent 
wave  of  rumours  and  denials,  1  offer 
the  following  old  rule:  Don’t  believe 
a  rumour  until  it  is  officially  denied! 

Try  it!  It  is  amazingly  reliable. 

ZEEV RAPHAEL 

Haifa. 


‘THE  DUNERA  BOVS' 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 


Sir,  -  We  are  now  seeing  a  drama 
series  on  our  TV  screen  which  cen¬ 
tres  on  the  one  and  only  transport  of 
bona  fide  refugees  from  Britain  sent 
to  internment  camps  in  Australia. 
Only  relatively  few  of  the  2,000 
internees  came  to  Israel.  They  spent 
20  months  in  the  camps,  as  I  did,  and 
will  certainly  remember  that  condi¬ 
tions  there  did  not  resemble  a 
cabaret  atmosphere  (TV  and  Radio 
-December  5).  « 

Australian  friends  who  visited 
here  last  summer  told  me  that  the 
screening  there  angered  many  for¬ 
mer  camp  inmates  who  stayed  on 
down  under  as  the  entertainment 
character  of  the  show  makes  a  farce 
of  what  really  took  place. 

Haifa.  ALFRED  WACHS 


WASHINGTON 

UNIVERSITY 

ALUMNI 


To  the  Editor  of  Hie  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  We  wish  to  contact  the 
former  students  and  graduates  of 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis. 
Missouri,  to  invite  them  -  and  their 
spouses  and  guests  -  to  the  first  ever 
reunion  to  be  held  in  Israel,  to  be 
held  tomorrow  evening,  December 
16.  at  7  p.m.  at  the  Hilton  hotel  in 
Jerusalem.  The  cost  per  person,  in¬ 
cluding  coffee  or  tea  and  cake,  is  NIS 
7.50. 

We  look  forward  to  meeting  as 
many  alumni  as  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  a  chapter  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  here. 

BRYN  A  FRANKLIN 

Tel  Aviv. 


GOOD  MANNERS  ON  TV 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  1 
Sir,  -  As  a  government-supported 
institution,  Israel  television  should 
have  as  one  of  its  main  aims  besides 
bringing  us  the  wonderful  news  and 
brilliant  entertainment,  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  good  manners  and  decent 
public  behaviour. 

That  this  is  not  so  was  demons¬ 
trated  once  more  on  Sunday  even¬ 


ing,  the  broadcasting  suddenly  stop¬ 
ped  (exactly  at  the  moment  they 
were  showing  the  reasons  for  power 
failures)  and  resumed  only  after  ab¬ 
out  20  minutes,  without  a  word  of 
explanation,  regret  or  excuse  to  the 
public. 

Good  manners  indeed! 

PAULFROEHUCH 

Haifa. 


Dry  Bones 
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Strange  bedfellows 


Pinhaslnbari 


PRIME  MINISTER  Shamir’s  inter¬ 
view  with  The  Jerusalem  Post  on 
October  24  may  have  given  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan  second  thoughts 
about  his  policy  on  the  Palestinian 
problem  in  general,  and  on  the  West 
Bank  in  particular.  The  interview 
showed  the  Hashemite  king  that  he 
cannot  find  in  the  Ukud  leader  a 
reliable  ally. 

Jordanian  policy  on  the  West 
Bank  had  been  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  hard-line  new  prime 
minister  of  Israel  would  welcome 
Jordanian  efforts  to  combat  the 
PLO’s  influence  there  and  try  to 
freeze  the  peace  process. 

How  to  stall  the  peace  process  and 
at  the  same  time  appear  interested  in 
advancing  it?  The  Jordanians  found 
the  answer  in  their  own  particular 
formula  for  an  international  confer¬ 
ence  -  a  fall  conference  in  which  the 
big  powers  would  wield  binding  au¬ 
thority,  rather  than  the  preparatory 
one  agreed  on  by  former  prime 
minister  Shimon  Peres  and  Egyptian 
President  Hosni  Mubarak. 

This  enabled  Jordan  to  march  for¬ 
ward  without  moving.  What  compel¬ 
led  Jordan  to  avoid  motion  in  this 
way?  The  risk  of  being  caught  be¬ 
tween  Syria  .and  foe  Likud  following 
foe  handing  over  of  power  from 
Peres  to  Shamir. 

Shamir’s  Jerusalem  Post  inter¬ 
view  surprised  the  Hashemite  court. 
Though  the  Israeli  prime  minister 
did  not  completely  accept  the  prepa¬ 
ratory  conference  formula,  he  came 
close  to  doing  so.  Shamir  disting¬ 
uished  between  two  kinds  of  interna¬ 
tional  conference  -  a  “forum”  whose 
participants  would  make  binding  de¬ 
cisions,  and  an  international 
“gathering”  that  would  bless  agree¬ 
ments  achieved  in  direct  talks.  Sha¬ 
mir  was  now  ready  to  consider  a 
conference  of  the  latter  type. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  Jorda¬ 
nians?  Contrary  to  their  previous 
assumptions,  Shamir  is  already  half¬ 
way  towards  accepting  the  Peres- 
Mubarak  view.  Jordan  must  there¬ 
fore  reconsider  its  own  policy. 

Jordan  must  take  into  account  foe 
feet  that  Shamir  and  Peres  are  close 
to  an  understanding  on  the  peace 
process.  All  that  stands  between 
them  now  is  foe  question  of  whether 
the  international  conference  should 
be  convened  simultaneously  with  the 
direct  talks,  or  after.  There  is  no 
dispute  on  principle. 

But  what  may  seem  stranger  to 
Jordan  than  agreement  on  principle 
between  Peres  and  Shamir  is  the 
likelihood  of  such  agreement  be¬ 


tween  Shamir  and  Yasser  Arafat. 

When  foe  Jordanians  chose  the 
“full”  and  “binding”  international 
conference  as  their  preference  they 
assumed  that  the  PLO  would  choose 
the  preparatory  “gathering.”  They 
attributed  no  importance  to  this  pos¬ 
sibility,  presuming  it  would  be  nulli¬ 
fied  by  a  Shamir  veto. 


IN  AN  interview  with  the  PLO 
organ  Filasdn  a-Thawra,  on  October 
4, 1986,  Faruk  Kaddumi,  head  of  the 
PLO’s  political  department,  spoke 
.about  an  international  conference. 
His  observations  closely  resembled 
those  of  Sbamir!  Kaddumi  disting¬ 
uished  between  the  Soviet-French 
conference  proposal  and  the 
Mubarak-Peres  version.  He  -  re¬ 
frained  from  specifying  which  type 
foe  PLO  would  support,  but  a  sepa¬ 
rate  article  in  the  same  edition  im¬ 
plied  that  the  PLO  subscribed  to 
proposals  that  appeared  to  suit  Sha¬ 
mir.  Evidently  responding  to  the 
Mubarak-Peres  declaration,  the 
PLO  announced  its  readiness  to 
attend  a  “preparatory  committee 
meeting,”  i.e.,  a  forum  less  binding 
than  a  full-dress  conference.  We 
must  remember  that  the  “prepara¬ 
tory  committee”,  is  the  term  that  was 
used  in  the  process  leading  up  to  the 
Camp  David  accords.  It  was  the  title 
of  foe  direct  talks  held  in  Mena 
house  in  Cairo  almost  a  decade  ago. 
The  PLO’s  willingness  to  meet 
Israelis  in  the  open,  in  Romania  last 
month,  for  example  -  demonstrated 
to  foe  Jordanians  that  Israelis  and 
Palestinians  might  even  negotiate 
directly  under  Egyptian  auspices  in 
the  framework  of  preparatory  com¬ 
mittee  or  conference.  The  Jorda¬ 
nians  could  be  left  out  in  the  cold  if 
they  continue  to  reject  such  a  forum. 
The  Jordanians  do  not  forget  that 
Ariel  Sharon  once  sought  to 
approach  PLO  chairman  Yasser 
Arafat  directly  to  offer  him  a  Palesti¬ 
nian  state  in...  Jordan. 

In  truth,  the  Egyptians  did  not  try 
to  allay  Jordanian  fears.  Furth¬ 
ermore,  a  new  kind  of  Egyptian 
activity  is  palpable  in  the  West  Bank. 
Egyptian  diplomats  participated  for 
the  first  time  in  an  IsraeH-Palestinian 
gathering  recently  when  they  joined 
a  protest  in  East  Jerusalem  against 
.the  military  order  to  expel  A-Shn'ab 
editor  Akram  Haniye. 

Tbe  new  situation  does  not  leave 
Jordan  much  choice.  After  King 
Hussein  completes  his  forthcoming 
trip  to  Europe  and  Washington  ro 
solicit  support  against  Syria,  he  will 
very  probably  reexamine  the  idea  of 
a  preparatory  conference. 

The  writer  is  a  Journalist  specializing  in 
Middle  East  affairs. 


EGYPT 


^ -  Daily  Bus 

S2S  -  S20*  -  One  way 

S40  -S30*  -  Td  AvH  -Cairo.  Td  Adr 

S73  -S63*- Td  Arfr  -Cairo-  THArir 
*  3  nittm  on  BJi.  tusb 

S7S-S69*  -  4  dap/3  nJjhtj  oa 

Iwb  -  paMvaak  loor 

5125-  4  days  /  3  affanoa  halfboard 
2  d*ji  of  looitiiz  la  Cairo,  Giza 
Pjnmifc 

5320-  a  dap/7  nitte  m  hair  board 
baria.  Tooriag  in  Cairo, 

Lour  and  Aswan.  Ddaie 
baub  in  upper  Egypt 


AH  th«  tour*  an  available  wfifidotim 
taotali 


WcV  arrange  your  vtaa  (for  Tourists)! 
(1m  sane  da;  (teTrf  Arivuoiy) 

(■utyect  to  Ctaatel*  office  hours. 


SPECIAL  OFFER: ' 

CAIRO  A  RACK  *  3  NIGHTS  ... 
HOTEL  LOTES-fTOWN  CENTER)  154 


Dollar  rates  for  tourists? 

*  Weekend  reduction  or  Youth  Fare 


f'iAw  1J2  Hjvd'Von  5t  (Oil 


J(ru>jl:r:v  i.  H.ri-l.  r.-> 


TiCr-.-ruv  uV-tl  'll V'l.  ZH'vSl) 


Galilee  Tours 


Day  of  Issue:  Thursday,  18.12.86 
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